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NEW BUREAU ABSORBS 
hWOLPSOHN INTERESTS 


Quinlan International Musical 
Bureau Now Controls America’s 
Oldest Agency 


The Quinlan International Musical Bu- 
reau, through A. F. Adams, resident man- 
ager for America, completed negotiations 
this week by which it has absorbed the en- 
tire interests of the Henry Wolfsohn Mu- 
sical Bureau. This deal includes all of the 
evisting contca:ts now held by the Wolf- 
sohn bureau. The future address of the 
Quinlan International Musical Bureau will 
be the present address of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, No. 1 West Thirty-fourth 
street. 

The Americin branch of the Quinlan 


International Musical Bureau will here- 
after be known as the “Quinlan Interna 
tional Musical Bureau, successors to the 
Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau.” As 
previously stated in Musicat AMERICA, 
Thomas Quinlan is the European resident 
manager, with headquarters in London. 
Stanley Hawley is the resident manager 
for Australia, with headquarters at Mel- 
bourne. 

In many respects this is the most impor- 
tant transaction ever effected in the mu- 
sical managing business in this country, as 
it combines the interests of America’s old- 
est and one of the best known concerns of 
its kind with a new bureau planned along 
more ambitious lines than have heretofore 
been attempted. Moreover, it follows’ the 
plan announced by the Quinlan manage- 
ment in Musicat America, to the effect 
that the scope of the bureau will be inter- 
national in the full sense of the word. The 
purchase of the Wolfsohn agency means, 
among other things, that all the artists at 
present under contract with that concern 
will have the advantage of appearances 
throughout the world under the same man- 
agerial auspices. 

The, present office staff of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, including Richard Copley, who was 
associated with the late Henry Wolfsohn 
for many years, and since the latter’s death 
with Mrs. Wolfsohn, will be retained by 
the new management. Mrs. Wolfsohn will 
also be associated with the Quinlan bu- 
reau in an advisory capacity. 








Anton Witek Probable Successor of 
Willy Hess 


Boston, March 28.—Anton Witek, con- 
certmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, is mentioned as the probable suc- 
cessor to Willy Hess, concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who has been 
called to Berlin. Mr. Hess has resigned, 
to take effect at the close of the present 
symphony season, April 30, and, though 
his contract has another year to run, the 
orchestra management has consented to re- 
lease him. The negotiations with Mr. 
Witek are still in progress. 





H. H, Flagler Heads Symphony Society 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Symphony Society was held this week, and 
Harry Harkness Flagler was elected presi- 
dent, in place of the late Samuel Sanford. 
The following officers were re-elected: Paul 
Cravath, Amos Pinchot and Isaac Selig- 
man, vice-presidents; Richard Welling, re- 
cording secretary; Laura Post, correspond 
ing secretary, and Rudolph Schirmer, treas- 
urer. 





Debussy-Poe Operas for New York 


Paris, March 26.—Friends here of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, have been informed by 
him in letters that two operas of Debussy, 
based on works of Edgar Allan Poe, “La 
Chute de la Maison d’Usher” and “Le 
Diable dans le Beffroi,” will be produced 
in New York next season, as well as the 
same composer’s “Légende de Tristan” and 
Gustave Charpentier’s opera, “La Vie du 
Poéte.” 
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F. CONSTANTINO 


The Eminent Tenor of the Boston Opera Company Who Has Appeared With 
Tremendous Success in More Than Sixty Performances This Season. (See 


page 33) 





FOURTH MANHATTAN SEASON CLOSED 


Hammerstein Proud That His 
Losses, Though Big, Are Less 
Than Adversaries’ 


With a performance of Mme. Tetrazzini 
in her most popular “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” Saturday evening, March 26, before 
an immense audience, the fourth season of 
the Manhattan Opera House, under the di- 
rection of Oscar Hammerstein, came to a 
close. Preceding it, in the afternoon, Mary 
Garden made her last appearance of the 
season in “Pelléas et Mélisande,” and on 
Friday evening the customary “grand gala 
performance,” marking the season’s ending, 
was given. “Thais,” with Miss Garden and 
Maurice Renaud, was sung a last time on 
Wednesday evening, March 23, and the fol- 
lowing day—‘“Richard Strauss Day,” as Mr. 
Hammerstein nominated it—witnessed a 
performance of that composer’s “Elektra 
in the afternoon and “Salomé” in the eve- 
ning. With characteristic boldness and 
originality, Mr. Hammerstein offered both 
Strauss dramas for the price of one, and 


the popularity of the move was demon- 
strated by the fact that it was difficult to 
find even standing room, either in the after- 
noon or evening. Mme. Mazarin, in “Elek- 
tra,” and Miss Garden in “Salomé,” again 
commanded utmost admiration by their per- 
formances. A notable feature of the week, 
by the way, was that during it Miss Garden 
accomplished the remarkable task of sing- 
ing seven times in New York or Philadel- 
phia. 

At Friday evening’s gala performance 
Mr. Hammerstein made a speech, as is his 
yearly custom on these occasions. Said he: 

“At the end of each season I have the 
honor to be called before the curtain, very 
likely for the purpose of exhibiting the 
fact that I am still alive—that the cares, 
worries and exhaustions have not over- 
whelmed me. You may observe that the 
hair on my temples has grown whiter, the 
furrows in my face a little deeper. But I 
am still firm of purpose and able to go on. 

“The past season has been financially a 
most unfortunate one. But there has been 
a deluge of musical effort and a surfeit of 
grand opera. While my losses have been 
enormous, I am proud to know that those 


[Continued on page 33] 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


LAY CORNERSTONE OF 
NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 


Impressive Ceremony, with Celebri- 
ties in Attendance, at Institute 
of Musical Art 


The new building of the Institute of 
Musical Art is rapidly rising at the corner 
of Claremont avenue and One Hundred 
and Twenty-second street. It is located just 
behind Grant’s Tomb, and commands a 
clear view of the Hudson River and the 
Palisades. On Saturday afternoon of last 
week the cornerstone was laid by Mrs. 
Paul M. Warburg, wife of a member of 
the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers. 
James Loeb, of this banking firm, has been 
one of the most liberal patrons of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. The box placed in 
the cornerstone contained: 

Deed of gift from James Loeb to the in 


stitute and the agreement representing the 
gift between James Loeb and the said In- 
stitute of Musical Art. Catalogues of the 
institute for years 1905-1909. Constitution 
and by-laws and reports of the Auxiliary 
Society of the Institute of Musical Art. 
Copies of the students’ and teachers’ books 
of rules and regulations. Historical sketch 
of the organization and development of the 
institute. Program of the ceremony of lay- 
ing the cornerstone. Copy of the silver 
medal awarded to students graduating with 
highest honors from the artist course. Sil- 
ver coins minted in 1910. One Lincoln cent. 
Copies of Musica. America and the daily 
papers of March 26, 1910. Text books and 
programs of recitals and commencement 
exercises. 

It was an ideal day for a cornerstone 
laying. Many musicians, including Frank 
Damrosch, president of the institute, and 
Franz Kneisel, of the Kneisel Quartet, at- 
tended. Among financiers present who are 
patrons of music were Mr. Warburg and 
Isaac N. Seligman. A chorus of 100, com- 
posed of members of the institute and of 
the People’s Choral Union, stood on the 
first floor of the building, facing invited 
guests, and opened the exercises by the 
singing of “Awake,” from “Die Meister- 
singer.” Edward D. Adams, first vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the insti- 
tute, presided and spoke of the event as 
marking an important step in the progress 
of art and civilization in New York. He 
then introduced the Rev. Dr. Thomas C. 
Hall, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
a neighboring building. He said the insti- 
tute would stand for idealism and be an im- 
portant factor in the art life of New York. 
Frank Damrosch followed Dr. Hall, say- 
ing, in part: 

“The Institute of Musical Art was or- 
ganized in the Spring of 1905. It opened its 
doors to 350 students in October of that 
year. Its plan of instruction provides for 
prescribed courses in all branches of music. 
These courses include all subjects neces- 
sary to the thorough training of the musi- 
cian, whether amateur or professional. 
When these fundamental courses are ab- 
solved—and not till then—students are per- 
mitted to specialize in post-graduate work. 

“The faculty of the institute consists of 
about sixty teachers of high rank and wide 
experience. It includes some of the fore- 
most artists of Europe and America. 

“Nearly six hundred students are now 
enrolled. They show a high average of 
musical promise, and there are those who 
bid fair to develop into fine artists. But 
the most gratifying feature of the school 
is the general eagnerness to learn and faith- 
fulness in work on the part of the student 
body, to say nothing of the whole-hearted 
devotion of the teachers to the ideals of 
the school. 

“One of the most difficult questions which 
met the organizers of the school was that 
of providing a home. Even had the means 
been available, it would have been unwise 
to erect a building before the necessary 
experience had been gained in the practical 
working out of the school plans. The city 
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DENVER BOY AUTHOR 
QF SACRED CANTATA 


Composition of a Lad of Sixteen 
Proves to Possess Genuine 
Worth 


Denver, March 14.—Last evening at the 
First Baptist Church there was performed 
for the first time a sacred cantata, still in 
manuscript, composed by Albert J. Adams, 
of this city. After stating that this work 
is one of génuine worth, the important fact 
concerning it is that its composer is a lad 
of sixteen years. Young Adams is the son 
of Charles Partridge Adams, a prominent 
Denver painter, and studied the theory of 
music under Professor Tureman before 
that teacher left Denver. Later he studied 
piano with Franklin Cleverly, Jr., director 
of music at the church, where the cantata 
was presented. 

The cantata consists of ten numbers, as 
follows: Organ. prelude. Choral—‘O. Sa- 
cred Head,” quartet. Tenor solo—‘Have 
Mercy Upon Me.” Quartet—“Have Mercy 
on Us.” Recitative—‘Ye Men of Israel.” 
Bass solo—“Days of Wrath.” Choral—“Ye 
Sinners,” quartet. Contralto solo—*‘O Lamb 
of God.” Soprano solo—“Come Unto Me.” 
Final chorus—“We Praise Thee,” quartet. 

The young composer has written in a 
stately vein, quite in the oratorio style, and, 
while he had in mind the particular voices 
of the quartet for which it was written and 
the solo numbers, in consequence, cater 
somewhat to their individual gifts, the cho- 
ral numbers are really fine examples of 
part writing. The whole work is astonish- 
ingly good, and stamps young Adams as 
something of a genius. With the ripening 
of his talent, he should become a large fig- 
ure in the musical world. The quartet that 
sang this work, under Mr. Cleverly’s skil 
ful direction, consisted of Mrs. Acheson, 
soprano; Mrs. Smith, contralto; Mrs. Ed- 
wards, tenor, and Mr. Perkins, basso, all 
well-known Denver choir and _ concert 
singers. 

A benefit concert for the Neighborhood 
House Association, given at Central Pres- 
byterian Church last Tuesday evening, 
brought the Tuesday Musical Club Chorus 
before the public for its only appearance 
of the season. This excellent choir of 
women’s voices, which for so many years 
delighted the Denver public before its with- 
drawal last season, was heard with great 
pleasure in five numbers, under the able di- 
rection of Hattie Louise Sims. An ar- 
rangement of Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” 
and Chadwick’s “Thistledown” were sung 
with especial charm. The Tuesday Musical 
Club Student Orchestra, under direction of 
J. Frances Ferlen, played excellently. Miss 
Ferlen, violin; Dolce Grossmayer, piano, 
and George Harvey, ’cello, played the Go- 
dard Trio, op. 52, very well indeed, and 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert played with excellent 
musicianship the Liszt “Venezia e Napoli” 
Tarantella. Bijou Henning and Hortense 
Rittmaster played the Schumann-Reinecke 
Impromptu for two pianos, and Mrs. Bessie 
Fox Davis, contralto; Mrs. Frank B. Mar- 
tin, dramatic soprano; Mrs. Bessie Dade 
Hughes, contralto, and Marie Schley Bren, 
soprano, each contributed groups of songs. 
Evalyn Crawford, Flora Taub and Zella 
Cole were the efficient accompanists, with 
Franklin Cleverly, Jr., at the organ. 

J. C. W. 











NEW VIOLINIST HEARD 





Emily Gresser Makes Her Début at 
New York Recital 


A young violinist of the greatest promise 
was heard for the first time in this city at 
Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday evening of last 
week. She is Emily Gresser, a pupil of 
Jeanne Franko, and, though only sixteen 
years of age, she does not pose as an infant 
prodigy. She was very well received by an 
audience of respectable size, and when her 
art has further matured she is likely to 
give some notable accounts of herself. She 
played Tartini’s “Variations on a Gavotte 
by Corelli,” Nardini’s E Minor Concerto, 
Vieuxtemps’s “Ballade and Polonaise,’ Bee- 
thoven’s F Major Romance and numbers by 
Bach, Mozart, Sacchini and others. She 
has a tone of pure and beautiful quality, 
freedom in bowing and generally pure into- 
nation. She did not reveal very notable 
evidences of a poetic temperament, but this 
is a quality which comes with time, and is 
not to be expected in very great measure 
from a person of sixteen years. 





Max Reger’s setting of “Psalm roo” for 
chorus, orchestra and organ, contains an 
elaborate double fugue based on the 
familiar chorale, “Ein’ feste Burg.” 








Pictorial Incidents in the Recent 
Tour of the Cincinnati Orchestra 











The group at the top shows Leopold Stokovski, director of the orchestra (sec- 
ond figure from the right), conducting an impromptu mannerchor of his fellow 
musicians On a baggage cart while waiting for a train. The second group shows 
Antoinette Werner-West, the Cincinnati soprano, who accompanied the orchestra 


on its tour, and Mr. Stokovski, facing her. 
“throwing to second,” during a ball game 


Picture No. 3 represents Mr. Stokovski 
played en tour. No. 4 shows a group 


of the orchestra men returning from an outing held before a concert in one of the 


Ohio cities. 
which was used by the orchestra. 


Mr. Stokovski is seen waving the flag. No. 5 shows the special train 





Russian Tenor to Sing at Metropolitan 


Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette” is to. be 
one of the principal productions of next 
season at Metropolitan Opera House. It 
will be conducted by Arturo Toscanini, and 
the Romeo will be Dimitri Smirnoff, a Rus- 
sian tenor, who for the last two years has 
been the chief tenor at the Imperial Opera 
in Moscow. He will appear at the Metro 
politan also as Faust. 


Paris Eager for “Salome” 


Paris, March 24.—Interest is widespread 
in the forthcoming production of “Salomé” 
at the Opéra, and changes in the stage at 
that establishment have been made in prepa- 
ration for its performance. The orchestra 
pit has been enlarged to make room for an 
increased number of musicians.. Mary Gar- 
den has cabled that she will be in Paris 
April 10 to begin rehearsals. 





PAUR GOES, BUT 
HE WILL RETURN 


Pittsburg Director Announces That 
He Is Willing to Serve for 
One Season More 


PittssurG, Pa., March 28.—The Pittsburg 
Orchestra season came to a brilliant close 
Saturday afternoon, and, regardless of the 
rumors to the contrary, if the new orches- 
tra organization wants Emil Paur’s ser- 
vices next season he is willing to enter into 
a contract to serve to the best of his ability. 
It was announced that he might never re- 
turn to Pittsburg again, following his de- 
parture shortly for his home in Switzerland, 
but this is not true. Those working to save 


the orchestra to Pittsburg are sure to ac- 
complish their aim, since it was announced 
to-day that two-thirds of the necessary 
$50,000 needed yearly to sustain the organi- 
zation had been pledged. This practically 
assures the permanency of the orchestra. 
By the request of the orchestra commit- 
tee, Mr. Paur Friday night had his men 
play “In der Natur,” Mr. Paur’s symphony, 
composed by the director within the last 
few years. He gave it its first performance 
a year ago. Mr. Paur was also the soloist 
of the evening, and played Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Concerto, Carl Bernthaler conducting 
the orchestra, principally from memory. 
Mr. Paur gave it a brilliant interpretation. 
Two encores were added before the audi- 
ence would be satisfied, these numbers in- 
cluding an intermezzo of his own and the 
Liszt transcription of Schumann’s “Friih- 
lingsnacht.” The orchestra played Men- 
delssohn’s overture, “Sea Calm and Happy 
Voyage,” this having been resurrected after 
a long silence, Chabrier’s vivid “Espana” 
bringing the entertainment to a close. As a 





* foken of esteem Mr. Paur was presented 


with a handsome laurel wreath, amid long- 
continued applause. i Saae 





$6 FOR AN OPERA SEAT 


Metropolitan Prices Likely to Be Ad- 
vanced Next Season 


As the result of the fact that no reduction 
in the price of seats at the Metropolitan 
Opera House will be made to subscribers 
next season, the general public will prob- 
ably be forced to pay more. The ticket 
agencies, such as Tyson and Rullman, will 
advance their prices. It was said at the 
Metropolitan last week that the hotel ticket 
agencies had in the past subscribed for 
about one-half of the total seats in the or- 
chestra for each subscription performance, 
and with the abolition of the 15 per cent. 
rebate which had previously been allowed 
to subscribers it was expected to save 
$70,000. 

“We shall probably be obliged to charge 
the public $6 each for orchestra seats next 
season,” said Frederick Rullman. If we 
must pay full box-office prices we will have 
to raise our seats to $6.” Mr. Tyson, of 
Tyson & Co., said that his firm also would 
have to charge $6 for orchestra seats. 

It was said by an official of the Metro- 
politan that the management hoped to ar- 
range a scheme whereby the public would 
not have to pay any more for seats next 
year than this. What this scheme is to be 
was not divulged. 





METROPOLITAN’S TRAVELS 





Organization in Two Sections for Per- 
formances in Two Cities 


The first section of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to start on its Spring tour 
left New York Monday, March 28, for Bos- 
ton, where it opened that night in “Aida.” 
On the Thursday and Friday following 
this branch of the company was brought 
back to New York for simultaneous per- 
formances in the Metropolitan Opera House 
and the New Theater. Next Sunday, April 
3, after the Saturday night performance 
of “Die Meistersinger” in Boston, the Bos- 
ton branch of the company will start for 
Chicago. Others of the company who are 
in New York will start to Chicago at the 
same time. A large branch of the company 
will leave for Baltimore, and for a time 
two companies will be touring the country. 

Enrico Caruso went to Boston a day 
ahead of the other members of the com- 
pany, arriving there Sunday, accompanied 
by three detectives, to protect him from 
possible Black Hand attacks. 





The performances of “Samson et Dalila” 
given at La Scala, Milan, by the Paris 
Opéra forces, for the Paris flood fund, 
netted $8,000 for the sufferers. 
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SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT THE CORNERSTONE LAYING OF THE NEW INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 














The Laying of the Cornerstone by Mrs. Paul M. Warburg (Center); to the 
Left of Her Is Isaac N. Seligman 


LAY CORNERSTONE OF 
NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 


[Continued from page 1] 


was explored in every direction, with dis- 
ouraging results, until almost by accident 
there was found the beautiful and ade- 
quate building on the corner of Fifth ave 
nue and Twelfth street, which the institute 
has occupied since its beginning. 

“But, alas, the march of commercial 
progress compels us to leave our beautiful 
first home. Again we searched the city, but 
in vain. The trustees of the institute de 
cided that the only solution of the problem 
was to erect a permanent home suited to 
the needs of the school and worthy of its 
aims and aspirations. 

“The choice of site fell upon this lovely 
spot—close to the banks of the Hudson, in 
the immediate neighborhood of some of the 
finest educational institutions of the city, 
and easily accessible to students from all 
parts of the city and suburbs. 

“The architect has planned a simple but 
noble exterior, which shall proclaim its pur- 
pose and which will be an ornament to this 
great metropolis. The interior will contain 
everything necessary to the best work, com- 
fort and safety of the students. Its plan- 
ning was undertaken in fear and trembling, 
with a full realization of the importance of 
providing wisely for the present and future 
needs of the school. We hope that the ex- 
perience of the past five years has taught 
us to plan aright. 

“One of the beautiful features of the 
building will be its recital hall, planned to 
seat about 400 people. It will be known as 
(uyler Memorial Hall, in honor of the late 
Cornelius C. Cuyler, the first president of 
the Board of Trustees, a man who, by his 
ptimism, encauragement, sympathy and 

ractical mind, was invaluable in its coun 

The new building for the Institute of 
Musical Art of the City of New York will 

tend 100 feet on Claremont avenue and 

feet on One Hundred and Twenty-sec- 


| street, and has a wing extending along 





Frank Damrosch Reading His Address—Seated Behind Him Are Rev. Dr. 
Thomas C. Hall and E. D. Adams, Vice-President of the Institute 





Frank Damrosch and Vice-President Adams, 


the north end of the building 34 feet wide 
by 50 feet in length. 

The building consists of a sub-basement 
and basement, or ground floor, first story 
and three upper floors. The sub-basement 
is devoted to the heating apparatus and 
mechanical equipment. in connection with 
the ventilating, lighting and elevator work 
of the building. The basement story is al- 
most entirely above the level of the adjoin 
ing sidewalk, and has independent entrances 
both from Claremont avenue and from One 
Hundred and Twenty-second street. This 
story contains a lounging room for the use 
of graduate students, circulating music 
library and store for the distribution of 
music to the patrons of the school, in addi 
tion to commodious coat and toilet rooms 
for the use of students and machinery in 
connection with the pipe-organs. This story 
also contains two large and one small 
class rooms for teaching purposes. 


After the Ceremonies 
—[Photographs made especially for Mustcat AMERICA.] 


The first floor is devoted to the admini 
stration of the school and the assembly 
hall for concert work in connection with 
the school, and rehearsals of choral and or- 
chestral work. There is also a commodious 
sitting room for the use of students and a 
reception room for the benefit of guests of 
the school. 

The second story contains one large class 
room and six teaching rooms for individual 
instruction in addition to the gallery and 
upper part of the assembly hall. The third 
story contains a large reference library 
reading room for the use of students, six 
teaching rooms for individual instruction 
and two for the practice of the students on 
the organ. These two latter rooms are 
equipped with separate organs and are 
placed at the extreme end of the north 
wing of the building, so that the sound of 
the! organs is entirely excluded from all 
other parts of the building. 


On the fourth floor there is a large class 
room and laboratory for lecture work and 
private lunch rooms for the use of the 
teaching staff. The entire balance of this 
story is devoted to a lunch room for the 
use of the student body, with the necessary 
service and preparation rooms in connec- 
tion therewith. 

The assembly hall on the first floor will 
contain the large pipe-organ at present in 
use by the institution in the building on 
Fifth avenue. The stage of the assembly 
hall has its own separate staircase and 
access from the basement.or ground floor 
entrances. Storage facilities for orchestral 
instruments are placed beneath the stage 
and a retiring room opening from the stage 
is provided for the use of artists and per- 
formers. The assembly hall, together with 
the gallery, will provide seats for 400 
auditors. , 

The exterior of the building is treated in 
the style of the late Renaissance, with all 
of the delicacy and refinement of which the 
style is possible. 

Compressed cork floors are used through- 
out all the teaching and class rooms, in 
order to provide a strictly sanitary floor 
which shall also be soft and warm, and at 
the same time highly absorbent of all sound. 
The partitions and walls which form the 
teaching and class rooms, separating them 
from each other and from corridors and 
adjoining rooms, are all built of double 
thickness of terra cotta blocks with air 
space separating the thicknesses and inter- 
lined with sound-resisting material at espe 
cially exposed points. 

The main hall on the first floor is placed 
practically in the center of the building, 
and is a room 20 feet wide by 35 feet long, 
from which open the doors to the direct- 
or’s and secretary’s offices at one end, and 
to the general reception room and assembly 
hall at the other 

The hall and stairs have floors and land 
ings of marble and the trim, base and other 
finish are of marble. The assembly hall is 
wainscoted in oak to a general height of 
8 feet above the floor, and equipped with 
the most modern type of seating with the 
aisles carpeted. 

The singing of “America” ended the cere 
monies. 





SOUSA’S BAND FIRST TO 
MAKE TOUR OF WORLD 


“March King,” During Horseback Trip, 
Tells of Plans—Suffers Hardships 
as a Traveler 


RK, Pa., March 26.—As has already 
announced in Musicat AMERICA, 
isa’s band is to make a concert tour of 
world, as the result of the success 
eved on a transcontinental tour during 
past season. John Philip Sousa, the 
ous composer and conductor, is travel 
eisurely on horseback in this section 
eaking of his future plans, Mr. Sousa 
“The contract with the Quinlan In 
tional Musical Agency calls for a 
| tour of my band, beginning next De- 
er. The proposed undertaking will be 
{ the first of its kind in the history of 
world. Hitherto no band has under- 
a world tour, probably because there 
never been a band of sufficient strength 
ttempt such an enterprise. Thus, you 
it will be an achievement of distinc- 
and I am proud to know that an Amer- 


ican organization is offered the opportu 
nity of being the first.” 

Mr. Sousa’s horse became lame near 
Parkton, Md., and he’was compelled to 
walk nearly the entire distance to this city 
At Loganville, several miles north of here, 
he says he was caught in a rain storm,and 
completely drenched. He is en route to 
Philadelphia, where he will be one of the 
judges at the competitive choral concert at 
Wanamaker’s store. 

“Traveling in the saddle is a primitive 
but fascinating means of journey,” said 
Mr. Sousa. “I prefer it to the automobile 
I think it is more healthful, more recre 
ative and more pleasurable. Besides, ther« 
is a companionship about a horse that a 
machine does not possess.” W. H.R 





Carasa, Manhattan Opera House Tenor, 
Departs for France 


Federico Carasa, the young Spanish ten 
or who joined the Manhattan Opera Com 
pany early in the season, coming here with 
a London reputation as a possible rival of 
Caruso, sailed for France March 24, on La 
Touraine. He is not expected to return 
next season 


INTERESTING REVIVALS 
FOR COVENT GARDEN 


Several Operas Long Unheard in Lon- 
don to Be Given—Success of the 
Beecham Season 
Lonvpon,’ March 26.—Some noteworthy 
revivals of opera seldom heard here have 
been promised for the grand opera season 


at Covent Garden, which opens April 23 
Among them will be Delibes’s “Lakmé,” 
Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamounix” and Bel 


Mmes. Melba and 
announced, be 


lini’s “La Sonnambula.” 
[etrazzini will, as already 
the chief attractions 

In addition to the royal box, which the 
King and Queen occupy every year, both 
of their Majesties have taken additional 
boxes and are expected to be regular at 
tendants during the season. 

Thomas Beecham’s season at Covent Gar 
den has been a success artistically and finan 
cially, “Elektra” especially drawing suc! 
crowds as have not filled the theater since 
[etrazzini sang here. That more than any 
other offering established Mr. Beecham’s 


success. Another novelty for England was 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” which was 
much admired. Delius’s “Village Romeo 
and Juliet,” though the work of an English 
composer, had to obtain success on the 
Continent before London cared to hear it. 
Mr. Beecham gave it a beautiful produc- 
tion. Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” and “The 
Wreckers” did not prove successful in their 
revivals. The music of “Ivanhoe” seemed 
too trivial for Covent Garden. 

As Musicat America readers well know, 
the principal honors of the season among 
the singers went to the two Americans, 
Edyth Walker and Frances Rose. 

Mr. Beecham’s success has such 
that he has arranged for a of the 
lighter operas, such as “Hansel und Gre 
tel,” “La Bohéme,” “Louise,” “Manon,” etc., 
it His Majesty’s Theater in May. It is 
rumored that either Thomas Beecham o1 
his millionaire father of pill fame is in line 
for knighthood. 


been 


season 


Frances Rose, the Denver soprano, sang 
Carmen when Thomas Beecham put the 
Bizet opera into his Covent Garden réper 
toire last month 
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FIRST OPERA SEASON 
IN BOSTON CLOSES 


Director Russell, Eben D. Jordan 
and Artists Receive Ovation 
at Final Performance 


Boston, March 26.—The first season of 
the Boston Opera Company came to a 
brilliant conclusion on the evening of 
Thursday, the 24th. Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
a fitting monument to the labors of the 
Winter, was sung by Miss Nielsen, as 
Marguerite; Fely Dereyne, as Helen of 
Troy; F. Constantino, Faust; José Mar- 
dones, Mefistofele; Elvira Leveroni, Mar- 
tha; Robert Vanni, Nereo; C. Stroesco, 
Wagner. Mr. Conti conducted masterfully, 
and the performance excelled all previous 
presentations of the opera. Mr. Constan- 
tino, Miss Nielsen, Mr. Mardones gave of 
their best, and in the prison scene, one of 
the greatest scenes in Italian music-drama, 
Miss Nielsen takes the highest rank as an 
interpreter of tragedy. 


Throughout the evening there was hearty 
applause whenever an opportunity offered. 
After each scene there were curtain calls 
for the artists. Later Mr. Conti and Mr. 
Menotti also appeared on the stage. After 
the third act there were shouts of “Russell, 
Russell.” The director finally appeared. 
He stepped to the footlights and said: 

“T thank you for this ovation. I hope 
we have proved ourselves worthy of the 
great confidence you showed us a year ago 
when, without announcing the name of a 
single opera or a single artist, you came 
forward and subscribed for your seats so 
generously. No city in the world has ever 
done this before, and Boston may well be 
proud. Again, I say, I hope we have made 
good, and I hope you will renew your 
patronage next year. Let me thank the 
artists for their loyal co-operation, and I 
also thank Eben D. Jordan and the board of 
directors for the sympathetic interest, and 
assistance they have given me at all times. 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is not good- 
bye, but au revoir.” 

After this speech there were calls for 
Mr. Jordan, who could not be located for 
some time and seemed loth to appear. It 
became evident that the performance would 
be delayed until he did so. Then Mr. Jor- 
dan said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this is the final 
night of this season, and I hope that we 
have made good. We have tried to do the 
best we could to fill all our promises. | 
want you all to feel that we have done bet- 
ter than we promised. Next year I hope 
we may do better still. I thank you once 
more for your kind sympathy and the inter- 
est that you have taken.” 

Mr. Russell, returning from his speech, 
encountered the members of his company 
and most of the employees of the house 
gathered together. Mr. McDonald, busi- 
ness manager of the company, then pre- 
sented Mr. Russell with an order for an 
automobile, which will be delivered at the 
Paris office of the Boston Opera Company. 

The other performances of the last week 
were of especial excellence. On Monday, 
the 21st, it was “Rigoletto,” with a familiar 
cast. On Tuesday there was a_thrilling 
performance of Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” 
with Fely Dereyne as Nedda, Constantino 
as Canio, Baklanoff, Tonio. Miss Dereyne 
appeared in what is so far her greatest role. 
Mr. Constantino sang more dramatically, 
perhaps, than he has ever sung in this city, 


and he received the greatest ovation in the 
history of his Boston career after the 
“Ridi, Pagliacci.” Mr. Baklanoff gave a 
striking and individual impersonation of 
Tonio. The costumes of all the actors were 
again remarkable for their consistency and 
originality. Mr. Constantino appeared in 
the first scene in a striped jersey, which 
not only enhanced the illusion of the pre- 
sentation, but in some way gave an in- 
timation of the brutish and hot-tempered 
character of the man. Mr. Baklanoff was a 
malformed, gawky, loathsome clown. A lit- 
tle more, and he would have made it im- 
possible, but he kept within the wide bounds 
of the composer’s realism, and gave a very 
forceful representation. Mr. Conti con- 
ducted with tremendous fire and impetu- 
osity. 

On Wednesday afternoon came a memor- 
able production of “La Bohéme.” Miss 
Lipkowska took the part of Mimi for the 
first time. The Rodolph was Herman Jad- 
lowker, of the Metropolitan Company. 
Mme. Bronskaja was Musette, and 
Raymond Boulogne, as before, Marcel. 
Wallace Goodrich conducted. Mr. Jadlow- 
ker proved one of the best Rodolphs ever 
heard in this city, if not the very best. He 
was no singing actor, no seasoned Bo- 
hemian who knows well how to carry him- 
self before his audience. This was a youth 
of the Quarter living, suffering and rejoic- 
ing at the full tide of his emotions and sen- 
sations. These two singers, Mr. Jadlowker 
and Miss Lipkowska, were the reality of 
Puccini’s fresh and romantic music. Miss 
Lipkowska was Mimi come to life, a frail, 
pretty seamstress of the garrets of Paris. 
She was dressed with unusual plainness and 
simplicity. The very quality of her voice 
was in itself a delineation of the character. 
Miss Lipkowska acted with a pathos and an 
utter absence of stage trickery that went 
straight to the heart. Mr. Jadlowker sang 
his “che gelida mannina” with glorious 
fervor and opulence of tone. Watching, 
listening to these two, it seemed believable 
that once such days did exist. Mme. 
Bronskaja was a capital Musette. The 
Bohemians were each and all fine fellows. 
The final scene has never been made so 
poignant in this city. Mr. Goodrich gave 
what was upon the whole the most interest- 
ing and authoritative reading of an operatic 
score than he has given this Winter. ‘“Tos- 
ca” was performed at popular prices in the 
evening with Miss Dereyne, Mr. Bourril- 
lon and Mr. Blanchart. 

In the Boston season of fifteen weeks 
twenty-one operas have been mounted. 
These were: “Aida” (6 times), “Barber of 
Seville” (1), “La Bohéme” (7), “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” (6), “Don Pasquale” (4), 
“Faust” (5), “The Miser Knight” (1 scene, 
twice). “La Gioconda” (4), “Les Hugue- 
nots” (2), “Lakmé” (7), “Lohengrin” (1), 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” (4), “Madama 
Butterfly (5), “Maestro di Cappella” (1), 
“Mefistofele” (5), “Pagliacci” (5), “Rigo- 
letto” (6), “Tosca” (5), “La Traviata” (5), 
“Il Trovatore” (4). “La Bohéme” and 
“Lakmé” led with seven performances each. 
Fifteen of the operas were by Italian com- 
poséts. The French school was represented 
by four works, and there was one German 
opera. “Lohengrin.” The scene from Rach- 
maninoff’s latest opera was performed for 
the first time in America. Other operas 
which were.novelties to the present genera- 
tion were “Il Maestro di Capella,” “Lakmé” 
and “Mefistofele.” 

The success of the first season of the 
Boston Opera Company has exceeded, prob- 
ably, the warmest anticipations of those 
even intimately associated with the enter- 
prise. This is chiefly due, of course, to the 
generosity of Eben Jordan, the experience 
and practical ability of Henry Russell and 
his assistants, particularly Mr. Menotti, 

The various operas produced—and it is 
noteworthy that each opera was literally a 
new production—have invariably been pre- 





NEW ORATORIO SOCIETY 
FORMED IN ST. LOUIS 
Father 


Chorus of 400 Voices Now Being 
Organized 


Rev. Leo Mazetti to Direct 


Sr. Louis, March 28.—An announcement 
of singular interest was made this week 
when it was learned that the Rev. Father 
Leo Mazetti, who has directed the Knights 
of Columbus Choral Club here for several 
years, and also been associated with mu- 
sical life in this city, has taken steps to 
form a great oratorio society composed 
of 400 trained voices, male and female, 
for the annual presentation of classic and 
modern oratorios, two performances to_be 
given at the Coliseum each year. The re- 
cent success of the choral work at the 
Symphony Beethoven Concert, under the 
direction of Father Manzetti, has prompted 
a number of the women who participated 
in the work and who are members of the 
Morning Choral Club to undertake to or- 
ganize such a society. The movement has 
gone so far as to have a committee on 


organization and also a voice committee. 
The preference as to soloists will be given 
to local singers of note, but where this is 
impossible, outside talent will be recruited. 
It is the present ambition of Father Man- 
zetti to present the works of Handel, Bach 
and Mendelssohn, and the more modern 
works of Elgar and Perosi, all of which 
he is thoroughly familiar with. He be- 
lieves that the St. Louis public will wel- 
come this new form of music, and present 
plans include the performance of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in conjunction with the 
chorus in the two annual concerts. Many 
persons of musical note in this city have 
expressed their willingness to lend their 
assistance in making the thing a success, 
and the directorship of Father Manzetti is 
enough of a guarantee for the work of the 
society. H. W. C. 





Garnett Hedge Sings at Lindsborg, Kan. 


Cuicaco, March 28.—During the week 
just past Garnett Hedge has been singing 
in the “Messiah Festival on the Plains” at 
Lindsborg, Kan., and will fill engagements 
at Emporia and Independence on the 20th 
and 30th, before returning to Chicago. 


sented with the utmost beauty and approp- 
riateness in the stage settings, careful at- 
tention to the slightest detail, admirable 
ensemble. The performances have neces- 
sarily varied in quality with the casts, but 
they have, as a rule, been of a very high 
standard. There have been very few 
changes or disappointments in the casts or 
singers announced for appearance, and the 
promptness with which the performances 
have commenced and proceeded has inaugu- 
rated an era in this city. 

One thing has been very definitely proven 
in the course of the Winter. This is, that 
the opera-goers of Boston will not be con- 
tent with performances; without first-rate 
singers. Those who can pay the highest 
prices will not be satisfied with less than the 
best; those who come to opera as an occa- 
sional luxury also expect to receive the full 
worth of their money. In the first half of 
the season some of the singers proved un- 
satisfactory, and the subscribers were not 
slow in expressing themselves. In the sec- 
ond half-season the singers least capable 
were seldom heard. For next season those 
who remain unsatisfactory will probably be 
released from their contracts. Some new 
singers will be engaged by Mr. Russell in 
Europe this Summer, and this, with the in- 
terchange between the Metropolitan and 
Boston companies, should result in a second 
season of the utmost interest. 

Out1n Downes. 











Edouard Colonne 


Paris, March 28.—Edouard Colonne, the 
distinguished conductor, composer and vio- 
linist, died here to-day. 


Judas Colonne—more generally known as 
Edouard Colonne—was born at Bordeaux, 
on July 24, 1838. His musical education 


THE LATE EDOUARD COLONNE 
was acquired at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where his extreme proficiency gained him 
the first prize in harmony at the age of 
twenty, and the same for violin some five 
years later. Upon his departure from the 
Conservatoire he became first violinist in 
the orchestra at the Opéra, and in 1873 
he united with Hartmann, the publisher, in 
the establishment of the “Concerts Nation- 
ale,” held in the Odéon Theater for two 
years, and subsequently transferred to the 
Chatelet.. At these concerts such works 
as Massenet’s “Marie Madeleine” and César 
Franck’s “Redemption” had their initial 
hearings. 


With the retirement of Hartmann, 
1874, Colonne undertook to form an ass 
ciation among artists to be patronized 
the public. 
du Chatelet,” which have long since | 
come world famous. The difficulty of ove 
coming the competition of the older a: 
more influential “Concerts Populaire 
under Pasdeloup, was finally solved by gi 
ing prominence to the accomplishments 
the younger French composers—works 
Massenet, Dubois, César Franck and L: 
being brought out one after the other, a 


special care being taken to revive inter: .; 
in the works of Berlioz, whose “Enfar | 


du Christ,” “Romeo and Juliet” and t 
“Damnation of Faust” were given w 
much excellence. 

Colonne’s achievements eventually o0\ 
shadowed the concerts. of Pasdeloup, a 


in 1880 he was made a member of ¢ | 


Legion of Honor. He also conducted t 
concerts at the Trocadéro during the « 
position of 1878, and some performan 
at the Opéra in 1896. M. Colonne was w« 
to rehearse his orchestras with the m: 
scrupulous care. Ih the interpretation 
works he was anxious above all. things 
secure perfect clearness, so much so, 
fact, that he occasionally. exhibited a t 
dency to drag the tempi, and because 
this extremely analytical treatment to man 
ifest a lack of warmth and emotionalis 


In ‘later years he seems to have overcon: 


this defect. He had not conducted at 
of late, his place having been filled 
Gabriel Pierné. 

M. Colonne married Eugenie Elise Ver 
gin, of Lille, who has appeared with s1 
cess at the Opéra and the Opéra Comiqu 

Several years ago Colonne was warn! 
received in America, where he took charg 
for a time of the New York Philharmon; 
Orchestra. 


Leopold Demuth 


The German lyric stage has lost one o! 


its foremost artists by the death of Leopo! 


Demuth, the leading baritone of the Vienna 


Court Opera, which occurred suddenly 


Czernowitz, where he was giving a concert 


when a stroke of apoplexy seized him in th 


waiting-room when he was resting afte: 


singing Loewe’s “Die Lauer.” 


. Demuth, who was well-known to patrons 
of the Bayreuth and Munich festivals, was 


born in Briinn, Moravia, in 1861. Afte: 
having his voice trained at the Vienna Co: 
servatoire, he was engaged first in Hall 
then in Leipsic and Hamburg, and finall) 
at the Vienna Court Opera. 


Joseph Edward Hoppen 
Newark, N. J., March 26.—Joseph Fd 
ward Hoppen, for twenty-five years 


ganist and choir director of St. Michael's 
Roman Catholic Church, of this city, died 


to-day at his home, No. 43 Washingto 
avenue. He was born in Newark sixt 


four years ago, and received his musical 


education here. 


Jean Paul Prendiville 
Jean Paul (“Harry”) Prendiville, con 


poser, died suddenly of apoplexy at his 


home, in Worcester, Mass., March 24. \r 
Prendiville wrote or arranged more tha! 


2,000 musical pieces, mostly for bands and 


orchestras. He was born on the island 
St. Helena sixty-two years ago. 


Silvio Veneziani 

Denver, March 23.—Silvio Venezian' 
twenty-six years old, a tenor brought t 
this country from Milan by Oscar Ha 
merstein for his Manhattan Opera Com; 
two years ago, died here to-day. Soon aite! 
reaching New York Signor Veneziani b 
came affected with tuberculosis. 


Adolph Eisenhofer 


Adolph Eisenhofer, well known in 
sical circles, died last week at his hom: 
No. 942 Flushing avenue, Brooklyn. 
was eighty-six years old and a membe: 
the German Musicians’ Society and 
Harmonie. 


Charles Casper Luckey 
Charles Casper Luckey, for twenty 
years a leader in musical church wor 
Brooklyn, died March 21 at his home, 
1814 East Thirteenth street, Flatbush. 
had charge of the music for the Chri 
Endeavor Union for many years. 


Fritz von Schreiner 


Bertin, March 10.—Fritz von Schre 
for twenty-four years the director of 
Royal Opera Chorus in Dresden, died 
terday, after an appendicitis operation 


A. Edmonds Tozer 


Dr. A. Edmonds Tozer, author of 
“Catholic Church Hymnal,” “The Prop 
the Mass” and several masses, die 
March 4 at Eastbourne, Brighton, Eng 
He was organist of a church at Eastbo 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA SEASON ENDS 





Patrons Chose Closing Offerings at Hammerstein’s—Local Operatic 
Society to Give ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl —Charles Hargreaves 
Gets Position in New York Church 


PHILADELPHIA, March 28.—The opera 
season closed here with the performances 
it the Philadelphia Opera House last week, 
ind, despite the fact that it was Holy 


Week, the attendance was large. 

There were special services in all the 
hurches yesterday, Easter Sunday, many 

f the leading vocalists of the city taking 
art, the organists in numerous instances 
having prepared elaborate programs. 

The productions of Hammerstein’s were 
repetitions of operas that had appealed dur- 
ing the season favorably to the majority of 
the patrons, and were determined upon fol- 
lowing requests. The offerings were: Mon- 
day evening: “Louise’—Mary Garden, 
Mme. Doria; MM. Dalmorés, Gilibert, 
Crabbé. Tuesday evening: “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande”—Mary Garden, Mlles. Gerville- 
Réache, Trentini; Dalmorés, Dufranne, Hu- 
berdeau, Crabbé. Thursday evening: “Lak- 
mé”’—Mme. Tetrazzini, Mlle. Trentini; Mc- 
Cormack, Huberdeau, Crabbé. Saturday 
afternoon: “Rigoletto’—Mlle. Miranda; 
Harrold, Polese, Vallier. Saturday evening: 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” Act III—Mlle. Cav- 
alieri; Renaud, Crabbé, Devries; “Samson 
et Dalila,’ Act II—Mlle. Gerville-Réache ; 
Dalmorés, Dufranne; “Romeo et Juliette,” 
Act IJ]I—Mary Garden; Dalmorés, Du- 
franne, Huberdeau; “Hérodiade,” Act I— 
Mme. Mazarin, Mlle. D’Alvarez; Renaud, 
Lucas; “Faust,” last act—Mary Garden; 
Dalmorés, Vallier; special solos by Mlles. 
Miranda, Trentini; Polese, Gilibert, Har- 
rold. 

The final concert of the season by the 
Choral Society of Philadelphia—Henry 
Gordon Thunder, conductor, will be given 
at the Academy of Music on April 26. Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” will be sung, with the 
following soloists: Helen S. Frame, sopra- 
no; Frieda Langendorf, alto, and Nicholas 
Douty, tenor. 

“The Bohemian Girl,” an opera by Balfe, 
will be the last offering of the season by 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society at the 
Academy of Music. The date has not been 
definitely decided, but it is likely that the 
production will be offered about April 28. 
The characters will be: Arline, May Eb- 
rey Holtz; Queen, Mrs. Russell King Mil- 
ler; Thaddeus, Joseph S. McGlynn; Devils- 


hoof, Henry Hotz; Count Arnheim, Fred- 
erick J. Balmond; Florestein, H. S. Mce- 
Whorter. 

Siegfried Behrens will, as usual, direct 
the large chorus. The ballet is to appear in 
several novel dances, and is being trained 
by C. Ellwood Carpenter, the ballet mas- 
ter, recently appointed by John Curtis, the 
president of the society, to fill the position 
resigned by A. W. Newman. The stage 
direction will be under William Parry. 

After keen competition, Charles R. Har- 
greaves, the widely known tenor of this 
city, has been engaged as soloist at the 
West End Collegiate Church, New York. 
Mr. Hargreaves, whose voice has been pro- 
nounced as among the best in this city, has 
recently ended a very successful concert 
tour of the Middle West, previous to which 
he sang with much distinction before large 
audiences in prominent auditoriums in Italy 
and Germany. 

Signor Rosa, the operatic basso, was heard 
jn concert this evening before a representa- 
tive audience at the New Century Drawing 
Rooms. He was assisted by Katherine Mc- 
Guckin Leigo, contralto; Ferruccio Gian- 
nini, tenor; Nellie E. Frugoli and Anna 
Williams, sopranos; Luigi Costanzo, violin- 
ist, and Louise Baldi and John Baldi, pian- 
ists. The program included scenes from 
several operas, in costume. 

“A Lord for a Day” is the title of a new 
comic opera, book and lyrics by J. Victor 
Wilson, and music by Lars Sorenson, which 
will be given by a cast of seventy for the 
benefit of St. Luke’s Hospital, Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, May 9 and Io. 

Carl Pohlig, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, sailed for Europe last week 
from New York on the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Maillard. Mr. Pohlig will 
land at Cherbourg and proceed to Paris, 
where he will spend some time looking over 
the musical field in preparation for the next 
orchestra season. Some of the latest works 
of modern French composers, such as 
Claude Debussy or Vincent D’Indy, may be 
selected for incorporation in next year's 
répertoire. Later in the season the Pohligs 
will go to Switzerland and thence to Mu- 
nich to attend the Strauss Festival in the 
late Summer. S. E. E. 





CHORUS HONORS MR. WODELL 


Reception For Boston Director—Plans 
of His Sharon Society 


Boston, March 28.—The members of the 
People’s Choral Union tendered a recep- 
tion last week to Conductor F. W. Wodell, 
al Howe Hall. About 300 were present, 
including the president of the union, Henry 
Pickering, and other officers. Refresh- 
ments were served and there was dancing. 
A pleasant feature of the occasion was the 
presentation to Mr. Wodell of a beautifully 
bound book containing the autographs of 
more than three hundred of the singing 
members of the union. 

The Sharon (Mass.) Choral Society, 
under Mr. Wodell’s direction, is preparing 
“Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn, and 
“Spring’s Message,” of Gade, for the sec- 
ond concert of the season. Mr. Wodell is 
also to prepare the junior class of Boston 
University Chorus in “The Crusaders,” of 
Gade, for their Spring concert. May E. 
Bews, of Boston, and Louise M. Carmody, 
soprano, of Providence, were soloists at the 
presentation of Mr. Wodell’s oratorio, “A 
Song of Faith,” at Epworth Church, and 
did their teacher great credit. There was 

congregation of over 600 people, and 
lany expressions of appreciation of the 
music of the oratorio were received at the 
lose by Mr. Wodell, including good words 
rom professional musicians and music 
publishers, 





Mme. Dupont Entertains 


Mme. A.. Dupont, whose photographs 

operatic celebrities are appreciated 
roughout the world, entertained a gath- 
ing of friends at her home in New York 
londay night, in honor of her son, Albert 

Dupont, who is on a short leave of 
sence from Harvard University. Among 
‘ artists who assisted in entertaining the 
iests were Isabel M. Hauser, the pianist. 
ho played the Moszkowski “Tarantelle” 


and Agatha Grondahl’s “Serenade”; Whit- 
ney Mockridge, the tenor, and his pupil, 
Mrs. Dochray, soprano; Guy Maingy, for- 
merly a famous boy soprano of London, 
and now well known as a baritone, and 
Miss Kingston, who gave recitations. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Wilhelm Middelschulte, Organist, Solo- 
ist for Twenty-fourth Program 


Cuicaco, March 28.—The twenty-fourth 
program of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, given on Saturday, evening, was one 
of wide variety and contrast. Opening 
with the jovial Brahms Overture, “Aca- 
demic Festival,” op. 80, with its healthy 
and hearty good humor, and passing im- 
mediately to the noble and romantic Un- 
finished Symphony of Schubert, which was 
given with a fine regard for its broad and 
tender beautics. 

Wilhelm Middelschulte was the soloist 
at this concert, and his offering was the 
Concerto for Organ, No. 2, G Minor, by 
Rheinberger, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. In this he displayed a remarkable 
technic and artistic judgment in registra- 
tion. His skill with the pedals is astonish- 
ing, and his playing was received with great 
admiration. He was obliged to respond 
with an encore. 

As the first performance of this program 
occurred on Friday afternoon, the occa- 
sion was remembered by giving the “Pro- 
cession of the Knights of the Holy Grail,” 
“Good Friday Spell,” “Transformation 
Scene” and “Glorification,” from “Parsifal,” 
a place among the numbers. The pro- 
gram was closed with Strauss’s Tone Poem 
“Death and Transfiguration.” 











Mr. and Mrs. Huss on Western Tour 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss have 
been engaged to give a special recital in 
the course at Ann Arbor (University of 
Michigan) on April 7. This recital was 
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to have been given in January, but, owing 
to a slight accident which prevented Mr. 
Huss from playing at that time, it was 
postponed to the above date. Mr. and Mrs. 
Huss will also give a subscription recital 
in Youngstown, O., the same week. On 
this tour they will play numbers ranging 
from Bach to Debussy, including selections 
from Strauss’s operas “Salomé” and “Elek- 
tra,” as well as several Huss compositions, 
both for voice and piano. 








TWO OPERAS YEARLY 
THE USUAL OUTPUT 
OF JULES MASSENET 





























JULES MASSENET 


Time there was ‘not so long ago when 
Jules Massenet represented little more than 
a vague and shadowy name to New York 
operagoers. Thanks to the enterprising Mr. 
Hammerstein, however, this name has now 
come to be almost as typical a synonym for 
the expression, “French opera,” as has that 
of Wagner for German opera. Massenet, 
with his exquisite delicacy of orchestration 
and fluency and grace of melody, has mo- 
nopolized attention as the mainstay of the 
Manhattan Opera House, and “Thais,” “Le 
Jongleur” and “Hérodiade” have ensconced 
themselves firmly in the affections of Amer- 
ican music lovers. The Metropolitan, too, 
has turned its attention to “Werther” and 
“Manon.” Of course, these works are not 
the most recent efforts of their creator, who 
is extremely prolific, and produces about two 
operas yearly. If these are not all equally 
good, he has to his credit sufficient of merit 
to insure him a fairly lasting place in mu- 
sical history. Some of his other works 
brought forward by Mr. Hammerstein are 
“Sapho,” “La Navarraise” and “Grisélidis.” 
Hopes are expressed that the impresario 
will also make it a point to acquire the four- 
year-old “Ariane,” an admirably poetic 
work and one that is musically superior to 
the immensely popular “Thais.” Massenet’s 
latest effort is a setting of Cervantes’s “Don 
Quixote,” and it seems to have achieved a 
success of considerable proportions. Mr. 
Hammerstein possesses the rights to this 
work also, and will probably produce it 
next year. 





Boston Opera Directors Announce Plans 


Boston, March 22.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Boston Opera 
Company this afternoon, at the office of 
President Eben D. Jordan, the decision to 
fix the price of orchestra seats for next sea- 
son at $5.00, instead of $3.00, the price 
charged this season, was made definite. 
Two new directors, Theodore N. Veil and 
Walter C. Baylies, were elected. The sea- 
son of 1910-11 will consist of twenty weeks, 
instead of fifteen, as already announced. 
Subscription books for the $200,000 in new 
stock will close April 14, and the drawing 
of seats for next season will take place 
April 28. Owing to the closer affiliation 
with the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
singers next season at the Boston Opera 
House will include Caruso, Slezak, Jadlow 
ker, Scotti, Amato and Mmes. Fremstad, 
Farrar, Homer and others. This was an- 
nounced for the first time — ey 


N.Y. CHORUS SINGS 
BACH PASSION MUSIC 


Excellent Work of Soloists Redeems 
the Indifferent Performance of 
the Oratorio Society 


It is generally supposed that the “Mes- 
siah” is the sole choral work which can be 
relied upon to draw the multitude to the 
concerts of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety. Certain it is that few other composi- 
tions of the type ever succeed in drawing 
to Carnegie Hall an audience of one-fourth 
the size of those seen at the annual Christ- 
mas solemnities. There is every evidence, 
however, to warrant that adequate presen- 
tations of the works of Bach would attract 
a host of music lovers. Several years ago 
Frank Damrosch inaugurated the custom 
of a regular performance of that master’s 
“Passion According to St. Matthew” dur- 


ing Holy Week. The work itself towers 
far above Handel’s popular oratorio in 
grandeur, and may without exaggeration 
be assigned the first place among all choral 
compositions. This year’s performance 
took place on Friday evening of last week, 
and the audience in Carnegie Hall was 
gratifyingly large. Unfortunately, that 
audience was not treated to a very extraor- 
dinary rendering of the “Passion,” or, in- 
deed, to one that could consistently be de- 
scribed as passable. A note in the program 
requested the hearers to refrain from all 
applause until the conclusion of the first 
and second divisions. That which actually 
occurred then was listless and perfunctory, 
but in this respect it was merely a reflex 
of the greater part of the achievements 
of chorus and orchestra. 

Emotional frigidity was the keynote of 
the evening. Only in such episodes as the 
famous exclamation of Barrabas, “Let 
Him Be Crucified!” and a few others, did 
the choristers evince the least degree of 
attention to the tremendous dramatic po- 
tentialities of the music. The quality of 
tone emitted by the women was, as usual, 
hard and metallic, with all the wonted ab- 
sence of refinement and nuance. Chorus 
and orchestra bungled sadly from the very 
outset, each parting company with the true 
pitch, with each other, and with their con- 
ductor’s beat. In this respect the first part 
of the work fared worse than the second. 
In the final chorus of that, however, one 
missed the tremendous exaltation and spir- 
itual uplift that combine to make this the 
greatest ensemble ever written. The ex- 
treme raggedness of the orchestral accom- 
paniment plainly bespoke insufficiency of 
rehearsal, and Frank Damrosch dragged 
the tempi in hopeless fashion. 

The saving feature of the performance 
was the work of the soloists, Mmes. Os- 
born-Hannah, Janet Spencer, and Messrs. 
George Hamlin, Sidney Biden and Her- 
bert Witherspoon. Mme. Osborn-Hannah 
was in excellent voice, and showed a thor- 
ough command of oratorio style. Her 
arias were delivered with a touching beauty 
and deep sentiment. Miss Spencer, too, was 
lovely to hear, and had it been permissible 
for the audience to applaud it would v 
doubtedly have acclaimed her after each 
solo number. Wonderfully effective was 
her singing of the heart-breaking recita- 
tive, “Ah! Golgotha! Unhappy Golgotha!” 

Mr. Hamlin infused deep poignancy into 
the wonderful recitatives—wherein Bach 
is so immeasurably superior to his contem- 
porary, Handel—and gave an admirable 
illustration of clear-cut English diction. 
He is without the slightest doubt one of 
the foremost exponents of the best ora- 
torio methods to-day in this or any other 
country. 

Mr. Witherspoon’s diction was worthy 
of the highest praise. Mr. Biden is the 
possessor of a noble voice and a wealth of 
feeling. He seems to hold out every promise 
of a brilliant future, Pi. F Fe 








Kitty Cheatham in Baltimore 


Kitty Cheatham is announced for a recital 
on March 31 at the Auditorium, in Balti- 
more, for the benefit of the Mothers’ Relief 
Society, under very prominent social aus- 
pices. The list of patrons includes many 
of the most prominent citizens of Balti- 
more. The new and very remarkable por- 
trait of Miss Cheatham by Seymour Thomas 
will be shown in the Spring exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries, in New York. 





Edward Walker in Iowa Concert 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Edward Walker, 
tenor, gave a program at the Iowa State 
University, Grinnell, Ia. last evening in 
which he met with much success. 
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Over 60 Performances were given by 


ONSTANTIN 





in 14 of the 20 operas produced by the Boston Opera Company 
during the season of 1909-1910 


The following list of operas in which he sang with invariable success displays a ver- 
satility remarkable, if not unprecedented, in operatic history, covering as it does 
the lyric and the most dramatic roles: Giaconda, Tosca, Traviata, Cavalleria, 
Mefistofele, Rigoletto, Faust, Barbiere, Pagliacci, Boheme, Lucia, The Huguenots, 
Aida and Carmen. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON SOME OF THE CLOSING OPERAS OF THE SEASON 


“Mefistofele.” 


Mr. Constantino gave a most admirable per- 
formance vocally. He also gave the characte 
a presence and a viewiity in action which re- 
vealed new powers upon his part in histrionism. 





Constantino as “Faust.” 


His entrance in Act 1 as the aged Faust had 
admirable illusion. He cang the music in the 
study with a rare beauty of tone and with fine 
discernment in style. In Marguerite’s garden 
Mr. Constantino was lavish in the use of his 
voice, and acted with a fervor and grace of 
bearing that distinguished him and gave splen- 
did vitality to the scene. 

The music in the prison gives him no great 
opportunity. The duet with Marguerite is 
commonplace. The scene is hers, In the 
clacsical Sabbath, however, the tenor was 
again a resplendent vision of gallant knight- 
hood and again sang well. 

It was in the epilogue, however, in Faust’s 
study, that this artist gave quite the most 
thrilling performance of his experience here. 
He took the superb climax with splendidly 
sonorous voice, and in his appeal to the Bible 
in resisting the devil’s spell, he dominated a 
thrilling and highly dramatic situation. 


It was Mr. Constantino’s performance. In 
him Boston indeed has a tenor of the very 
first rank.—Boston Globe, Feb. 19, 1910. 


Triumph for Constantino. 


Constantino came to the performance with 
the advantage of having sung the réle of Faust 
under the direction of boito himself in 
Bologna and in Rome; also with the prestige 
of a great success in the réle in Buenos Ayres, 
Last night he triumphed again, alo with 
Alda and Mardones.—Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 
1910. 

Mr. Constantino has rarely : here as 
a greater artist—Boston Post, Feb. 19, 1910. 

Mr. Constantino was in excellent condition, 
and he sang with fervor and intelligence. The 
part is a taxing one from the beginning to the 
profoundly emotional end, but Mr. Constantino 
was fully equal to it.—Philip Hale in Boston 
Herald, March 25, 1910. 


“Barbiere.” 


Mr. Constantino is especially happy as_ the 
Count. The florid music is not a stumbling- 
block to him; he speaks the recitatives with 
rare and delightful fluency and ease; he sings 
with true lyric charm.—Boston Herald, March 


17, 1910. 
New Laurels for Constantino. 


Mr. Constantino added a new proof of his 
attainments last night. In times past partisans 
of other tenors have bemoaned an insufficiency 
in his acting. Mr. Constantino will have no 
excuses to offer hereafter for any histrionic 
delinquence, His sense of humor is keener 
than even the “barber’s’” razor, which in 
Mr. Fornari’s deft hands last night not only 
relieved the doctor of his beard but also of his 
wig. 

Mr. Constantino cannot only extract mirth- 
fulness from a situation, but he can land it 
over the footlights. It was an agreeable sur- 
prise to witness the ease and apparent relish 
with which he gave the several impersonations 
incident to his part. 

He was at ease in the rapid Italian recitative 
with Mr. Fornari in Act 1 in the give-and-take 
convercational fashion. He was quite a David 
Garrick in roystering bravado as the masquer- 
ading drunken soldier. He was an humble 
teacher of music, until the inspiratiun of his 
pupils’ singing prompted him to grandiloquent 
accompaniments of such impassioned abandon 
that the frivolous were minded to look toward 
the harpsichord more than to listen to the 
singing. Such was the just penalty of study 
with the wrong music master. 


Vocally, Mr. Constantino’s performance 
was a delight. His delivery of the fioritura 
passages which Rossini has freely written into 
the part was even, fluent and well-poised. Mr. 
Constantino can sing a scale with consistent 
continuity as well as mold a phrase of sus- 
tained tones. Tenors capable of such free 
emission of tone are becoming more infre- 
quent in these days of haste to declaim in 
ramatic réles.—Boston Globe, March 17, 1910. 


Signor Constantino surprised us by the 
sprightliness of his acting. We were quite 
prepared for the brilliancy of his singing, but 
the liveliness of the drunken scene, and the 
love-makinge of the singing-lesson scene, were 
unexpectedly forcible. He can do most any- 


IN “TOSCA” 
—Photo Copyrighted by Mishkin. 


thing when he chooses to try:—Boston Adver- 
tiger, March 17, 1910. 


Mr. Constantino, who, as Almaviva, acts 
capitally, caused the entire house to roar with 
amusement, first, as he entered, a drunken 
soldier in search of quartering, and secondly, 
his appearance as the sleek and deprecating 
disciple of .Don Basilio. And how few tenors 
of this day can sing the tenor’s florid passages 
with such ease and mystery, can clothe Ros- 
sini’s phrases, whether rapid or _ sustained, 
forte or piano, with such beautiful tone? Mr. 
Constantino appears in no other réle with 
which he identifies himself so completely and 
so amusingly.—Boston Post, March 17, 1910. 


Constantino’s Comedy. 


In this scene Constantino, as the music 
master, 1s supposed to accompany her at the 
piano. The tenor uncovered a vein of real 
comedy by an imitation of Paderewski and con- 
vulsed the house while the soprano was imi- 
tating a nightingale. 


Constantino seemed to be having a good 
time all through the piece. He sang with a 
tunefulness and vigor that was enchanting, 
and his acting of the drunken soldier was ex- 
cellent.—Boston American, March 17, 1910. 


“Lucia.” 


Mr. Constantino in the réle of Edgar has 
an opportunity to show his skill in the fine 
Italian art of bel canto, and he sang last night 
with discrimination and notable purity of tone. 
—Boston Globe, March ro, 1910. 


_ Mr. Constantino sang and acted with dis- 
tinction.—Boston Herald, March 10, 1910. 


Mr. Constantino is seldom more entirely 
aster of his voice and the situation than in 
music of this school, and such mastery is no 
small thing. Many a tenor who could get 
through a performance of Lohengrin might 
speedily come to grief with these phrases, 
many of which are constructed with a mastery 
that still can point a moral to more than one 
composer of to-day. Though Mr. Constantino 
sings many rdéles, he is essentially a_ lyric 
tenor, and when he takes a part such as that 
of Edgardo his performances should be heard 
by all who appreciate fine singing.—Boston 
Post, March 10, 1910. 


Constantino’s Edgardo has long been one of 
his strongest réles, It is his power a3 a 
dramatic tenor that has lately begun to assert 
itself. His mastery of bel canto, of lyric art, 
has never been questioned. His dulcet tones 
and phenomenally pure intonation already en 
title him to rank among the great tenors of the 
day, and in no other opera are they more de- 








IN “BARBER OF 
SEVILLE" 


lectable than in Donizetti’s setting of the 
tragedy recounted by Sir Walter Scott.—Bos- 
ton Journal, March to, 1910. 


“Pagliacci.” 


It was in the second act that Mr. Constan- 
tino declared his new strength of impersona- 
tion. Earlier this season he infused new re- 
ality into the last act of “Carmen” by his 
portrait of a José entering to plead gripped 
hy madness unawares. Something the same 
course is observed in his Canio. From his 
intense searching look it is only half a guess 
that this is more than a play with the master 
of the troupe. Repeatedly comes the effort 
to catch himself back into the mood of the 
piece; and as often his strophe ends with a 
crv of genuine human suffering. The frenzy 
seizes him; deeds are done in a red mist; it 
clears. He cries, in the altered tone of a man 
who sees, with that anguish which is without 
regret, what he has done: “La commedia é 
finita!’”’ No note of remorse; only a crush- 
ing sense of the inevitability of the deed, “It 
was to be,” with that gloomy fatalism of pas- 
sionate Southern people who see calamities 
aproaching, which they by their natures are 
powerless to avert. The words went for 
nothing. Mr Constantino might have gasped 
in the voice he used, “It was done with a 
table knife.” The tone was all.—Boston 
Transcript, March 23, 1910. 


The tenor found the new part exceedingly 
well suited to him. In his “Ridi Pagliacco,” 
Mr. Constantino realized his supreme oppor- 
tunity. He delivered the bravura aria with 
passionate abandon. 


Mr. Constantino’s singing was not less thrill- 
ing than his acting. Between the end of the 
aria and the final curtain he portrayed the 
anguish of the distraught player with intense 
vividity. The hysterical laughter before dash- 
ing upon the mimic stage was a well attained 
climax. He was given an ovation after the 
act.—Boston Globe, March 23, 1910. 


Mr. Con tantino, a lurid vision in the stroll- 
ing player’s costume, sang and acted with 
admirable taste—RBoston Herald, March 23, 
1910. 


The climax of this latest success came after 
Constantino had sung the popular song at the 
énd-of the first act. Comparisons in the 
operatic field are particularly invidious, but it 
may at least be said that Boston has in Con- 
stantino a Canio of whom it may boast unre- 
servedly. The applause that followed the fall 
of the curtain was tremendous. It seemed for 
several minutes as if an encore would certainly 
come. 


The tenor’s successful effort was all the more 
interesting in view of the fact that it was his 
first é@ffort in this particular réle.—Boston 
Journal, March 23, 1910. 


“Tosca.” 


Constantino not only sang the music with 
fine vocal quality, tenderness, breadth and pas 
sion, but he gave a strong dramatic impersona- 
tion. That he would sing well was expected; 


that he acted with marked variety and in~ 


tensity was a surprise to his warmest admirers. 
Philip Hale in Boston Herald, March 8, 1910. 


So to renew and reanimate Cavaradossi was 
Mr. Constantino’s happy achievement. He 
sang the purely lyric music that fell to him- 
the “‘Armonie Diverse’’ of the first act and the 
“Lucevan il stelle” of the final scene—with 
a beauty of tone, an adroitness of artistry, and 
a delicacy of emotion alike for the music as 
music and for it as an expression of mood and 
feeling that he has matched only at the fine-t 
moments of his Rodolpho. Then, he declaimed 
with no less discriminating intelligence the 
resolute or the impassioned phrases. that 
Cavaradossi interjects into the turbulent 
stream of the second act. Last night he sang 
it as the characteristic speech of Mario Cavar- 
adossi. His action, as characteristically, was of 
the man. All of us, at all times, thanks to 
Puccini’s music, can believe in him as a lyric 
voice. Mr. Constantino made him live anew 
as the painter of the first act, calmly happy in 
his work and in his mistress, and a little com- 
placent over them; as the harried but defiant 
champion of his friend and of his cause in 
the second; and as the despairing and then 
the exalted lover of the third. When he 
chooses, when he forgets himself, when he 
ceases to be a tenor “exclusively,” Mr. 
Constantino is also an operatic actor. His 
José in “Carmen” and now his Mario Cavara- 
dossi are the vivid proof.—H. T. F., Boston 
Transcript, March 8, 1o10. 


Much was reasonably expected of Mr. 
Constantino, and the expectation was entirely 
fulfilled. There was the admirable reticence, 
without loss of virility of tone and style, the 
nice sensing of nuances and their subtle possi- 
bilities, the full-orbed splendor of the impas- 
sioned tones and the fluent, well-arched phrase. 
—Boston Globe, March 8, 1910. 


In the hands of such a singer as Constantino 
this part was bound to be by far the most 
popular of the evening. 


Decidedly we are fortunate in possessing 
this tenor, whose recent work in the epilogue 
of “Mefistofele’’ was equal to that of an 
living tenor. Constantino is not standing still 
It will be well for the Carusos and Boncis to 
look to their laurels. 


_Constantino’s acting was as excellent as his 
singing.—Boston Advertiser, March 8, 1910. 


Floreicio Constantino’s impersonation of 
Cavaradossi was, all in all, the most success- 
ful effort the distinguished tenor has ever 
made here. Vocally it has never been sur- 
passed, at least, so far as Boston performances 
of this famous musical melodrama go, and it 
is a question whether it has ever been ex- 
celled on any stage, This is all the more re- 
markable for the reason that Constantino has 
sung so much lately, and it must be true that 
the more he sings the better he sings. Anyhow, 
his work last night crowned one of the most 
brilliant performances in the brief but excel- 
lent record of the Opera House.—Boston 
Journal, March 8, 1910. 


“Huguenots.” - 


Mr. Constantino does little here which gives 
him larger opportunity for impassioned singing 
than the last act of this opera. His upper 
notes were filled with cplendid fire yesterday 
afternoon.—Boston Globe, March 8, rgro. 


Mr. Constantino’s beautiful voice was in 
good condition and evoked prolonged applause; 
he was very active and conducted his own 
singing con amore.—Boston Herald, March 6, 
1910. 


First and foremost, without any reservation 
stood Constantino.—Boston Advertiser, Feb. 


24, 1910, 


In this act Mr. Constantino was a Raoul 
virile to his fingertips. In pose, gesture and 
every detail of action he gave a moving im- 
personation of the Huguenot nobleman. There 
was an admirable restraint which did not lessen 
the power of his characterization, but gave it 
poise and intensity. Vocally, Mr. Constantino’s 
performance passed the bounds of merely 
good singing.— Boston Globe, Feb. 24, 1910. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

You would think that when Herod Van- 
derbilt offered up to Salome Gatti-Casazza 
the head of John the Baptist Dippel, Salome 
Gatti-Casazza would have been at peace, 
but such, it seems, is not the case. 

As you know, Gatti-Casazza has been par- 
ticularly reticent with regard to the troubles 
and ructions at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, that is, so far as giving any ex- 
pression of his views to members of the 
press, and even when he must have been 
under considerable pressure he has kept his 
mouth shut, preferring to use against his 
opponents those fine Italian methods which 
have become historic. While, however, the 
noble Signor has been thus reticent with 
regard to taking the general public into his 
confidence, he has been frank enough with 
his intimates and associates, and has not 
hesitated to let them understand that among 
the many difficulties with which he has had 
to contend as a part of the troubles of 
the dual managership has been the inter- 
ference of prominent stockholders, espe- 
cially women, in operatic affairs. The Sign- 
or is quoted as saying that he scarcely re- 
members a day when he has not been called 
up on the telephone a dozen or more times 
by some box holder or prominent society 
woman who wanted to know what opera 
was going to be given that night, as if they 
could not have seen it in the Herald, and 
who also wanted to know who was going 
to be in the cast, and when they heard the 
cast, insisted that this singer should not 
sing, but that some other singer should. 

Things are not much better you know, 
on the other side. The opera houses of 
London, and particularly those of Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna, and also Milan, are 
centers of jealousies, bad blood, hatred, 
malice and all other uncharitableness, of 
which the outside world has no conception 
whatever. Each singer has a following, 
and the wars between the factions are some- 
thing terrific, especially where the Prime 
Donne are concerned. Of course, the poor 
manager has to stand as the center of the 
cyclone which rages around him, and it 
makes his work very difficult. In fact, he 
is often blamed for matters where his bet- 
ter judgment has had to give way to social 
and other demands. 

You may, perhaps, say that this is mere 
gossip of the opera which has no real 
value in the musical life of a great city 
or country, but it has real value in that 
it acquaints those who are striving to be- 
come shining lights on the concert or oper- 
atic stage with the truth, namely: that a 
successful career is not all a matter of 
voice, training, work, but that there are ob- 
stacles to be overcome that have been the 
despair of many a fine talent. 

Take one instance. War has been de- 
clared between the adherents of Geraldine 
Farrar and Emmy Destinn, both artists of 
the highest rank, and while no doubt Farrar 
hasn’t the slightest feeling against Des- 
tinn and Destinn reciprocates this attitude, 
the followers of each are walking around 
all the time with knives up their sleeves, 
in the same way that the adherents of 
Bonci and the adherents of Caruso never 
let an opportunity go by to slash one an- 
other. 


Jealousy among artists and between their 
factions, however, are only some of the 
troubles which characterize what should be 
a peaceful and charming situation. A lead- 
ing member of the Metropolitan company, 
complained to me recently that artists had 
to pay graft for the sake of appearing in 
good roles. Now this artist did not tell 
me to whom the graft had to be paid, 
but did state, very emphatically, that it 
had to be paid, and if the truth were known 
there were very few artists in the company 
who were exempt from this imposition. 

You know these reports of graft at the 
Metropolitan go back even to Conried’s 
day. Sometimes, you know, it happens that 
people who pretend to have the power to 
influence a manager are able to get money 
out of artists, when in reality their power 
is very limited or does not exist at all. 
In this connection let me remind you that 
the-press are insisting that our good friend 
Caruso has paid the black handers a con- 
siderable sum of money, although he him- 
self recently is out with a denial, but the 
Italian black handers are by no means the 
only ones who prey upon the fears of ar- 
tists and musicians. Anybody who really 
knows the situation will tell you that there 
is an international organization of crooks 
who have for years plundered the musical 
profession, though it has always been a 
miracle to me how they could do it without 
running into the arms of the police. 

7s 

I wonder why it is that the names of 
certain towns carry with them the flavor of 
something typical. It only needs to men- 
tion certain places to call up a host of 
others of the same sort. I.do not know 
whether Podunk really exists; but at all 
events it has come to be the standard name 
for all out-of-the-way rural railway sta- 
tions. But the town that I have particularly 
in mind is Muncie—Muncie, Indiana. There 
is something in that name that haunts me. 
I feel as if 1 could see just what the people 
of Muncie look like and how they go about 
their affairs. In fact, I have for some years 
been assembling in my mind a collection of 
impressions gained from this name of Mun- 
cie, and it is with a sense of triumph that 
I have at last seen these impressions borne 
out in a program from that city which has 
just fallen into my hands. 

It was a concert by the new Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, under the auspices of 
the Matinée Musicale—of course, Muncie 
would have a “Matinée Musicale.” What 
attracted my attention was this: the pro- 
gram was made up of compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Grieg, Saint-Saénms and Wagner, 
while on another page were the “Rules of 
the House,” which read: 

“Whistling or any other improper con- 
duct or noise will not be tolerated. For the 
first offence a warning will be given; for 
the second offence the offender will be 
ejected. Children in arms not admitted. 
Physicians are requested to register at the 
box-office, leaving seat number,” etc., finally 
closing, in large type, with this legend: 
“All Cars Will Wait Until Show Is Out.” 

Now, I regard this as typically Muncie- 
esque in the highest degree. I am quite sure 
that some of the worthy inhabitants of 
Muncie will dislike me most heartily when 
they read these words, but if they do not 
want to incur such they should mend their 
ways and not do these things. As Hedda 
Gabler says in the play, “People don’t do 


such things!” 
* * 


The way of the transgressor is hard, but 
the way of the composer is even harder 
Everybody takes a fling at him—that is, if 
he does not happen to like him. It required 
an actual tragedy to bring one American 
composer to the point where biographical 
incidents are recorded of him. But while 
he was alive even he did not spare others. 
I speak of MacDowell, who had a dog 
which he taught to “die” when the name 
of Brahms was mentioned. This fact was 
recorded by the writer of musical gossip in 
the New York Evening Post lately, who 
communicates also the news that German 
newspapers print a report which indicates 
that Gustav Mahler is writing an opera 
dla Strauss. “Theseus” is to be its title, and 


the subject of the sinful love of Phedra 
for her son Hippolytus. The writer of the 
Post says that friends of Mr. Mahler can 
only hope that this report is unfounded. 

* * + 


I see from the same column also that 
Scribner's will shortly issue a book by Carl 
Engel entitled “Music of the Most Ancient 
Nations.” What a hoary, gloomy, lugu- 
brious sound this has! I am afraid it is not 
destined to be one of the “best sellers.” To 
be strictly up to date and get into the “best 
seller” class, one must write a book with 
such a title as “Unmusical New York.” 

* * + 


The Chantecler wave has now struck us 
in full force. It is natural that the stories 
of the effect of music upon animals should 
now turn to the subject of the hennery, and, 
in fact, it was only a week ago that a 
woman wrote from Springfield, O., to one 
of the New York papers, telling of the in- 
crease of egg-laying efficiency due to giving 
her hens a musical performance. It seems 
that she left her “kitchen” door open and 
played the piano for hens almost all of one 
day, and got six more eggs for her pains 
than had been her daily allotment since 
Winter set in. What a price, though, for 
six eggs! And where does the good lady 
keep her piano? 

However, chicken raising seems to be a 
popular and profitable occupation in these 
days, and it might not be a bad idea for an 
aspiring pianist to set up a chicken farm 
and get a sufficient by-product of eggs from 
his practising, not only to support him, but 
to launch him upon a successful career. 

..2-2 


I see that Rostand is eclipsed in Detroit, 
where a play called “An Afternoon in a 
Hennery” was given with enthusiastic suc- 
cess. The author took the name of Claude 
Debooby. The play, it appears, occupied the 
second half of the program, the first part 
of which was “L’enfant Prodigue,” by 
Claude Debussy. It is stated that the new 
play presented the only original American 
stage-going rooster in existence, together 
with three members of his flock. 

* * * 


The New York papers, in discussing 
Easter hats, give uncommon space to con- 
siderations of the barnyard. 

Thus “Chantecler” makes its triumphant 
way. One would not dream how far this 
influence has been felt. Actually, when | 
woke up on Easter morning I heard the 
crowing of a rooster which came from 
somewhere nearly under my window, and 
looked into the matter only to find out that 
it was a new parrot in the next doorway 
who did not want to be behind the times, 

a 


Since Easter it has become evident that 
singing “Elektra” is not the only cause of 
singers fainting. Church decorations of 
lilies have an equally pernicious effect. 
“Elektra” in its first performance in New 
York succeeded in laying only one singer 
low, while the odor of lilies piled up in the 
choir loft of a church in Westfield, N. J., 
put three of the singers out of business, so 
that they had to be carried out into the 
fresh air. The scene is said to have resem- 
bled one of those old-fashioned Paderewski 
matinées, when women were carried out at 
the rate of about one in five minutes. 

The choirmaster said that a similar case 
of sickness caused by Easter lilies occurred 
in the church last year. I wonder why the 
brilliant thought did not occur to him of 
averting a similar disaster this year by the 
simple expedient of omitting the lilies—at 
least in such close proximity to the singers! 

* 7 ” 


I discovered a new genius in musical 
criticism the other day. I am sure he will 
be heard from before long, perhaps as occu- 
pying a position on one of the leading 
dailies. Epigrammatic cleverness is the chief 
requisite of a musical critic nowadays, as 
you know. 

It was at a chamber music concert, and a 
lady behind me said to her companion: 

“TI like this chamber music better than the 
orchestra. It’s easier to understand.” 


“You must have a very high degree of 
musical appreciation, then,” replied the man. 
“Very few people like it, and that is why 
it is the highest kind of music.” 

Your MEPHISTO. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC IN BERLIN 
CALLS WILLY HESS 











' 





WILLY HESS 


Bertin, March 27.—Willy Hess, the con- 
cert master of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been called to the position of 
director of the violin department of the 
Royal Academy of Music in Berlin, suc- 
ceeding the late Professor Karl Halir. 





ZAMBELLI MAY DANCE HERE 





Paris Learns That Hammerstein Is 
Negotiating for Her Services 


Paris, March 24.—Mlle. Zambelli, Paris’s 
favorite dancer at the Opera, may dance for 
Oscar Hammerstein in New York next sea- 
son. That, at any rate, is the rumor that 
has been agitating the host of Mlle. Zam- 
belli’s admirers. Mr. Hammerstein is re- 
ported to have been negotiating with the 
artist, whose beauty and grace have so long 
charmed operagoers here, to obtain her ser- 
vices for his production of Saint-Saéns’s 
“Henry VIII.” The composer himself, it is 
stated, desires that Mademoiselle head the 
ballet when his work is given in New York. 
The opera contains a ballet with music 
based on well-known Irish and Scotch airs. 





Mr. Hammerstein confirmed the report 
that he was negotiating for the appearance 
of Mile. Zambelli, in an interview in New 
York, March 25. He said, however, that he 
had not definitely engaged her, and that he 
would engage no more artists until he heard 
from Philadelphia concerning the fund to 
be raised before he would consent to give 
opera there next season. 





Paris Asks More Subsidies to Compete 
With New York Opera Salaries 


Paris, March 24.—At a meeting of the 
Senate the other day higher governmental 
subsidies were asked for the national the- 
aters. The request was the direct result of 
the success of New York in drawing the 
most important operatic stars of Europe by 
the lure of its dollars. The official explana- 
tion was that the public is not attracted to 
the opera here because so many great ar- 
tists have gone to America, and that more 
money is needed to compete with the high 
salaries paid there 





John W. Hall’s Pupil Gets Important 
Church Position 


Sylvanus B. Ward, tenor, a pupil of John 
Walter Hall, whose studios are in Carnegie 
Hall, has been engaged as tenor soloist for 
the Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Broadway and Seventy-third street, New 
York. 
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HAMMERSTEIN AGAIN 
GIVES ULTIMATUM 


Tells Philadelphia Audience of His 
Losses and Renews Demand 
for Guarantee 


PurapetpuiA, March 28.—Oscar Ham- 
merstein again told a Philadelphia audi- 
ence, Saturday, that there would be no 
season of grand opera at the Philadelphia 
Opera House next season unless a guaran- 
tee were forthcoming. Mr. Hammerstein 
was called before the curtain during the 
gala performance of Saturday evening 
which closed his season here. He was ap- 
plauded with energy. 

“I wish I could come before you this 
evening with an expression of more pleas- 
ure,” said he. “The result of this season 
has been most disastrous to me. Five 
weeks ago I gave notice that I could not 
bear the deficit that I saw facing me. It 
was $90,000 then, and promised to grow 
$30,000 or $40,000 larger before the season 
ended, Mr. Stotesbury has come to my aid 
and relieved me uf the burden imposed by 
these last few weeks. He gave me $40,000 
toward covering the deficit only last week. 

“I.-don’t harbor any feelings of com- 
plaint or bitterness. The trouble is due to 
the great mass of opera thrown upon you. 
Philadelphia has no great floating popula- 
tion like New York, and, considering this, 
Philadelphia is a great city. 

“If | were a Rockefeller or a Carnegie 
I would contribute every year many operas 
and much money to a music-loving com- 
munity like this. I would give you beauti- 
ful music instead of more hospitals and 
libraries, but being just a plain citizen and 
a poor man, what can I do? 

“The first year the opera carried itself— 
no loss, no profit. The second year it is 
different—too much music for the audience 
to carry. The expenses have gone up. So, 
unless there is a guarantee there will be 
no opera next year—the house will be de- 
voted to other purposes. The leading citi- 
zens must get together and tell me that I 
shall not lose. I love this house, and love 
to see this house as it is to-night. But 
unless I have aid I must stop. I have done 
the best I could.” 

Admirers of Mary Garden, who was 
given a rapturous reception in her single 
act as Juliette, presented her with a beau- 
tiful diamond pendant. The entire com- 
pany was rewarded with liberal applause, 
the program being the same as that in 
New York the preceding night. 








PITTSBURG NOT SATISFIED 





Metropolitan Company’s Repertoire for 
That City Characterized as “Mediocre” 


Pittspurc, March 28.—Some criticism is 
being indulged in by the music-lovers be- 
cause of the mediocre opera which the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company has in store for 
Pittsburgers when the season opens here 
April 7. Whether this is entirely just or 
not, it is causing a great deal of talk, 
since one or two of the newspapers have 
taken the matter up and commented un- 
favorably on the offerings of the company. 
A request is being made for the presenta- 
tion of the newest operas instead of a 
repetition of those so often seen by Pitts- 
burgers. This demand is being made be- 
cause of the fact that when the Boston 
Opera Company gave its season here in 
January it presented opera on a better and 
grander scale than Pittsburgers ever saw 
before, and nothing below the standard set 
by the Boston Opera Company, it is said, 
will suffice. While all of the Metropolitan 
big stars are coming, the claim is made 
that second-rate productions are to be 
given, which contention, however, is not 
regarded as literally true. = oe a 





CHICAGO FACULTY CONCERTS 
An- 





Cosmopolitan School of Music 
nounces Series of Programs 


Cuicaco, March 28—The Cosmopolitan 
School of Music announces the following 
faculty concerts: April 11, Harold Henry, 
pianist; Hanna Butler, soprano; Elaine De 
Sellem, contralto. April 25, Clarence V. 
Nixon, pianist; Frederick Morley, pianist; 
Mrs. W. S. Bracken, contralto; Carl Voelc- 
ker, reader. May 9, Dr. Carver Williams, 


bass; Harriet Case, soprano; Clarence 
Eidam, pianist; Josephine Gamble, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Chas. Orchard, accompanist. 


May 23, Marie Schada, pianist; Marion 
Green, basso cantante; Jessie Lynde Hop- 
kins, contralto; Mrs. C. F. ssagenow, vio- 
linist; Miss Katherine Howard, accompan- 


ist. June 6, Jennie Thatcher Beach, so- 
gt Charles Sindlinger, tenor; Dudley 

Smith, pianist; Franz Esser, violinist. 
June 20, Sarah Sherman Maxon, contralto; 
Fritz Itte, violinist; Day Williams, ’cellist; 
Frederick Morley, pianist. 


MERRY OPERA WAR 
IS ON IN BOSTON 


Honors Even in First of Week’s 
Manhattan-Metropolitan 
Skirmishes 


Boston, March 29.—The first skirmish 
in the week’s opera war in Boston between 
the Manhattan and Metropolitan com- 
panies took place last night, when Mr. 
Hammerstein’s forces sang “Elektra” at 
the Boston Theater, while the Metropoli- 
tan artists were engaged in “Aida” at the 


Boston Opera House. 

Boston operagoers were torn by con- 
flicting desires, but there were enough of 
them to fill both theaters comfortably, 
though not at all to overflowing. At the 
Boston Theater was given the only oppor- 
tunity of the year to hear the year’s most 
sensational novelty, and at the Boston 
Opera House a cast that included Caruso, 
Emmy Destinn, Amato, De Segurola and 
Louise Homer, with Toscanini conducting, 
constituted a magnet of potency rare in 
Boston. There was enthusiasm at both 
houses, but the Strauss music drama sur- 
passed the rival attraction in the amount 
of excitement it aroused. At the close of 
its performance men and women arose in 
their seats and cheered and applauded with 
all their strength. Mme. Mazarin’s imper- 
sonation of the _ hate-inspired heroine 
forced the conviction of her greatness as 
singer and actress, and the grewsomeness 
of the entire performance created the same 
effect as it had in New York. Good ad- 
vance sales at both houses are reported for 
the remainder of the week. 

All of the renowned singers at the Bos- 
ton Opera House received ovations, and 
all of them sang superbly. Caruso was in 
particularly fine form. He is being con- 
stantly guarded by his secretary and three 
detectives in the fear of Black Hand as- 
saults. Caruso himself seems happy. “I 
am sure no harm will befall me,” he told a 
reporter, “but these three members of the 
Italian contingent of the New York police 
are with me as a necessary protection.” 

The Manhattan company will sing “Lu- 
cia” to-morrow night and the Metropoli- 
tan “Madama Butterfly.” 


METROPOLITAN CO. IN PARIS 














Success of Its Engagement There Seems 
Assured 


Parts, March 25.—The success of the 
Paris season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company seems well assured. It will be- 
gin at the Théatre du Chatelet, May 10, 
with “Aida,” and will be devoted largely 
to the Verdi operas, including for frequent 
presentation “Falstaff” and “Otello,” as well 
as the opening opera. The engagement 
will enable Paris to hear Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” for the first time. Hitherto Puc- 
cini has objected to having this opera pro- 
duced in France because he felt it might 
be a sort of invasion of the field occupied 
with such popularity by Massenet’s “Ma- 
non.” Massenet himself, however, has re- 
quested that the Italian’s work be given 
a hearing. 

Operas will be given three times a week, 
and the singers will include the following 
leading artists of the Metropolitan: Messrs. 
Caruso and Slezak, tenors; Amato and 
Scotti, baritones; Mmes. Destinn, Frem- 
stad and Alda, sopranos; Homer, contralto: 
Messrs. Segurola, Campanari and Pini- 
Corsi, basses. 





Two Tuesday Concerts in Chicago 
[By Telegraph to Musica. America] 


Cuicaco, March 29.—Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner gave a most entertaining illustrated lec- 
ture on “Parsifal,” in Music Hall, Chicago, 
this evening. The poetic content of the 
great music drama was clearly revealed 
and attractively illustrated, and the musical 
accompaniment of Marx E. Oberndorfer 
= exceptionally illuminative and agree- 
able. 

Anton Foerster gave his second piano re- 
cital in Ziegfeld Hall to-night, presenting 
a classic program. The big numbers—Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 1, and op. 57— 
had rare readings, strong in academic 
values, marked by solid technic. The player 
showed his dexterity in Schumann’s “Car- 
nival. Scenes,” op. 9, and also gave three 
Chopin selections which pleased a critical 
audience. Nrxowr 


CINCINNATI'S LAST 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Stokovski’s Orchestra This Week 
Closes Its First Season—Interest 
in May Festival 


CINCINNATI, O., March 28.—The last 
Symphony concerts of the season will take 
place in Music Hall on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening of this week. Under 
the direction of Leopold Stokovski, the or- 
chestra has established itself as one of the 
great symphony orchestras of this country, 
and has again emphasized the importance 
of Cincinnati as a musical center. The 
support of the symphony season has been 
good, and some splendid programs have 
been given. The final concerts this week, 
therefore, will conclude an eminently sat- 
isfactory season, one which reflects credit 
on the community as well as the associa- 
tion of ladies whose energetic and public 


spirit made it possible to refound the or- 
chestra. The soloist will be Mme. Teresa 
Carrefio, who will play the Tschaikowsky 
Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor. 

The success from an artistic and the 
more sordid business side of the coming 
May Festival already has assumed such 
proportions that the nineteenth festival, 
which will be held in Music Hall from 
May 3 to 7, will exceed any in the history 
of the festival. The chorus this year prom- 
ises to be unparalleled. In the festival of 
1908 a standard had been set which every- 
body admittéd has never been reached be- 
fore, and which was regarded as impos- 
sible to surpass. But the chorus this year 
is already so far advanced that it is safe 
to predict none other has ever equaled it. 
In quality of tone, in absolute knowledge 
of its parts, in thorough preparation and 
in enthusiasm it has evinced qualifications 
which none in the festival’s history has 
rivaled. The chorus this year numbers 
about 350 voices. This is about the same 
size as two years ago. The material has 
been chosen very carefully, and the total 
effects will out-rival even the chorus of 
two years ago. 

Not since the early festivals, when there 
were no more musical events of similar 
importance, has a festival attracted such 
universal attention as the forthcoming one. 
Inquiries have been coming in from points 
as far removed as Idaho and Texas, Flor- 
ida and Boston. The children’s chorus 
will again be unique. Everybody remem- 
bers the beautiful work of the children in 
“The Children’s Crusade” last festival. 
This year the musical legend will be re- 
peated with exactly the same forces and 
on the opening night, a boys’ choir of 
four hundred voices will be employed in 
the performance of Handel's oratorio, 
“Judas Maccabeus.” 

The sacred recital given last Monday 
evening at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music by students under the training of 
Harold Becket Gibbs attracted a large 
number of people who are especially in- 
terested in ecclesiastical music. Mr. Gibbs 
opened the program with a talk on the 
particular genre of music offered at this 
season. The program presented a number 
of solo voices of merit, and the singing of 
the choir boys was exquisite. 

The final concert of the series of the 
Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio will be given 
Saturday evening, April 9, at Memorial 
Hall. Mr. Adler has recovered from his 
recent illness, and is now able to resume 
his duties. Owing to many requests, the 
trio will repeat the colossal Tschaikowsky 
Trio, which was so excellently presented at 
the first concert. The other numbers will 
be the Godard Trio. There will be no 
soloist. The trio will present, because of 
the absence of Mr. Heermann, a slightly 
different personnel than at the other con- 
certs, Bernard Sturm occupying the violin 
chair. Mr. Sturm has entered into the 
work of the trio enthusiastically. 

F. E. E. 


MUSIC IN ST. JOSEPH, MO. 











Agatha Pfeiffer Conducts Fortnightly 
Club Meeting 


St. JosepH, Mo, March 25.—The Fort- 
nightly Musical Club met Monday after- 
noon at the Hotel Robidoux, with Agatha 
Pfeiffer as an able leader. Miss Pfeiffer 
delivered an interesting and_ instructive 
talk on “The Relationship of Rhythm and 
Harmony to. Emotional Expression in 
Music.” A_ splendid illustrative program 
was given by Pearl Lowell, Amy Aldrich, 
Louise McDonald, Elsie Barnes, Ruby 
Walker, Mary Pfeiffer, Viva Penniwell, 
Charlotte Grady, Mrs. C. T. Ashton and 


Adolph Bock. Miss Frank Plant has re- 
signed from Christ Church Choir and has 
accepted the position of soprano soloist in 
the First Presbyterian choir. Viva Penni- 
well has succeeded Miss Plant as soprano 
at Christ Church. M. R 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES ITS SEASON 


David Bispham Soloist at Final 
Concert—-Honors for Direcor 
Rothwell 


St. Paut, Minn., March 24.—The St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra closed its series 
of ten evening concerts with a Wagner 
program, in which David Bispham was the 
assisting soloist. 

“The Flying Dutchman” and “Tann- 
hauser” were drawn upon, both overtures 
being played by the orchestra, while Mr. 


Bispham sang the Monologue, “Die Frist 
ist um” from the one, and Wolfram’s ad- 
dress, “Blick ich umher” from the other. 
From “Tristan und Isolde” was played the 
“Night Song” and “Tristan’s Vision,” as 
arranged for concert by Anton Seidl. “A 
Siegfried Idyl” and the “Kaisermarsch” 
completed the program, 

The orchestra joined in the general en- 
thusiasm of the audience by sounding the 
fanfare as Mr. Rothwell came before an 
audience giving expression in applause to 
its grateful appreciation of a_ splendid 
series of concerts and general regret that 
the season is at an end. 

The efficiency of the management is gen- 
erally commented upon. Manager Frankel 
has won the confidence of the public by 
fulfilling the promises made at the begin- 
ning of the season. Artists have appeared 
as advertised, and, although the guaran- 
tors have been called upon. to fulfil their 
pledges, the excellence of the concerts ang 
the large audiences benefited by them have 
compensated for the outlay. 

Conductor and Mrs. Rothwell will sail 
for Germany early in April. Many mem- 
bers of the orchestra have made their 
homes in St. Paul and will remain here 
during the Summer. Others will return in 
October, with new men to be engaged by 
Mr. Rothwell to augment the orchestral 
forces for another season. Pe: Ee Gee 








AN INVITATION FROM ROME 





Metropolitan Opera Company Asked to 
Perform There Next Year 


The Metropolitan. Opera Company has 
been invited to give a series of Italian oper- 
atic performances in Rome during the 
Spring of 1911, in connection with the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
creation of the Kingdom of Italy. 

In thus asking an American organization 
to present Italian operas in Rome, a unique 
distinction is conferred, indicating, as the 
Metropolitan management contends, the 
“pre-eminence of New York as an operatic 
center.” 

The Metropolitan’s season of Italian 
opera in Paris under the management of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza will begin on May 31, 
with a performance of “Aida.” On the 
American committee are Ambassador Ba- 
con, George J. Gould, James H. Hyde, Otto 
H. Kahn, Clarence H. Mackay, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Harry Payne Whitney, Henry 
Rogers Winthrop, Robert Goelet, T. De 
Witt Cuyler and Eben D. Jordan. It is an- 
nounced that the Metropolitan will give a 
season of Wagnerian opera in Paris in 1911, 
preceding the visit to Rome. 





AMERICANS IN BERLIN 





Seventeen-year-old Detroit Girl Proves 
True Artist at Piano 


Bertin, March 26.—Among the many 
Americans who have scored successes in 
music in Berlin this season is a seventeen- 
year-old Detroit girl, Lillian Schimberg, 
who has proved to be a pianist of notable 
talent. She has been heard as soloist with 
the Bleuthner Orchestra and in the Weber 
concerts. She is a pupil of Vernon Spen- 
cer and the mistress of a particularly beau- 
tiful and sympathetic tone. 

Louis Persinger, violinist, has been in- 
troducing the Old World gavottes in re- 
cent concerts, and has delighted the critics, 
including Emperor William, who says that 
these pieces are far too little known in 
Germany. 

Helen Brown Read, of the Chemnitz 
Opera House, sang here last Sunday at the 
diplomatic dinner given by Ambassador 
Hill in honor of Judge and Mrs. Alton B. 
Parker. Mrs. Read comes from Jackson- 
ville, Ill., and is a pupil of Frau Professor 
Petri, of Dresden, and of Jean de Reszke. 


are 
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MORE AMERICAN CONQUESTS ABROAD 


Berlin Hears of the Triumphs of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Maclennan 
in Edinburgh—John A. Hoffman Proves Himself a Tenor 
of Remarkable Voice and Admirable Artistic Taste—Leila 
Holterhoff, a Blind Girl from Los Angeles, Achieves an 
Astonishing Success in Berlin Song Recital 








Bertin, March 14.—-Reports have been 
received here indicating the remarkable 
success of Francis Maclennan, the Ameri- 
can tenor of the Berlin Opera, and his 
American wife, Florence Easton, in the 
Wagner festival in progress last week in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Mr. Maclennan was 
the Siegmund in “Die Walkiire” on Tues- 
day evening, March 1, and Siegfried in the 
drama of that name on the Thursday eve- 
ning following. 

For his performance in “Die Walkiire” 
Mr. Maclennan received unstinted praise, 
both for his acting and singing, and espe- 
cially for the beauty of his tones and the 
sincere feeling revealed in his delivery of 
“Winter Storms Have Waned.” Equal 
praise was accorded to Miss Easton, who, 
as one critic put it, “both looked and acted 
the part of Sieglinde to the life, and sang 
her music with a voice of charming quality, 
richness and purity.” 

No less noteworthy was the success of 
both these singers in “Siegfried.” It was 
Mr. Maclennan’s first appearance as Sieg- 
fried, but there was no lack of experience 
discernible in his performance. “He is un- 
doubtedly a great dramatic tenor.” said one 
of his critics, who could with difficulty find 
sufficient words to praise Mr. Maclennan’s 
clear articulation and finished style, as well 
as the sonority and beauty of his tones. Mr. 
Maclennan is a pupil of the well-known 
American singing teacher in Berlin, J. 
Courtland Cooper. ; 

On Friday, March 4, Mrs. Mackenzie- 
Wood, the well-known singing teacher of 
Berlin, gave a matinée musicale, which 
proved to be an event of unusual signifi- 
cance, in so much as not less than four 
composers accompanied their own songs at 
the piano—Dr. Leichtentritt, the critic of 
the Signale; Dr. Paul Ertel, the critic of 
the Lokal-Anzeiger; Mrs. Maddison and 
Herr Krakauer. The famous ’cellist, Anton 
Hekking, played Rachmaninoff’s Sonata 


MAX HEINRICH 
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and Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise 
with his usual inimitable bravour and bril- 
liant technic. It was once more made evi- 
dent that Hekking as a ’cellist stands alone. 
The songs were rendered by Elizabeth Hil- 
debrandt-Saatz, a pupil of Mrs. Mackenzie- 





JOHN A. HOFFMANN 


Who Has 
Just Won New Laurels in Berlin 


American Concert Tenor, 


Wood, with artistic taste and excellent tone 
production, as more than an equivalent for 
her somewhat limited vocal qualifications. 
The audience was a select one, including 
Mrs. David Jayne Hill, wife of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Berlin. 

The American concert tenor, John A. 
Hoffmann, gave a well-attended concert in 
Bechstein-Saal on Friday evening. Mr. 
Hoffmann has a lyric tenor voice of en- 
chanting sweetness, which in the main he 
uses with the cleverness of the professional 
concert singer. In contradistinction to most 
lyric tenors—who have the prerogative to 
manifest as little intelligence as possible— 
Hoffmann evinces serious artistic fore- 
thought in all his renditions. Being a typical 
lyric tenor, his forte does not lie in dra- 
matic or declamatory singing. His pianis- 
simo is of a rare beauty, retaining its car- 
rying power to the very last vibrations of 
tone. The pronunciation, a weak point with 
most American singers—even the very best 
—when trying to sing German, is, happily, 
almost free from any non-German accent. 
The arrangement of the program also 
showed judgment as well as self-criticism. 
Mr. Hoffmann is too good an artist to at- 
tempt that which is beyond his power. 
Two new songs by Erich Wolff, the excel- 
lent accompanist at the piano, proved to be 
of interest. Without being very extraordi- 
nary, the songs “Immer wieder” and “Im 
Kahn” show that Erich Wolff is a thorough 
musician who avoids straining after cheap 
effects. Other pieces on the program were: 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” two songs of Cor- 
nelius, “Aus dem Italienischen Liederbuch” 
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of Hugo Wolf, Hugo Kaun’s “Du” and 
“Traume,” and three songs by American 
composers—“Auf Wiedersehen,” by Nevin; 
the very unique musical piece of Stillmann- 
Kelley, “What the Man in the Moon Saw,” 
and “Love’s Rest,” by Charles H. Keefer. 

On the same evening Adolf Busch gave a 
concert in the Sing-Akademie. Unfortu- 
nately, I did not reach there in time to hear 
the youthfal violinist’s composition for vio- 
lin and orchestra. Wilhelm Klatte, of the 
Lokal-Anzeiger, reports very favorably on 
this composition, saying that it evinced a 
decided talent for composition, still not 
fully developed, but giving fair promise for 
the future. 

Adéle Clément, ’cellist, gave a concert on 
Tuesday, in the Bechstein-Saal, with the 
assistance of Irma Nordmann, singer, and 
a small orchestra under Otto Marienhagen. 

On the same day, at the Beethoven-Saal, 
Max Pauer gave his last concert of the 
season. I am happy to state that Pauer had 
almost a full house on this evening. How 
delightful merely to listen to music as it 
should be rendered, and not to be compelled 
to analyze and look for shortcomings! 
Pauer proved himself a veritable master on 
this evening, and all without the least ap- 
parent attempt to please his hearers. But 
“every rose has its thorn.” And the thorn 
of the evening for Paver was the B Minor 
Sonata of Liszt. Not that he spoiled it—an 
artist of Pauer’s standard never spoils any- 
thing. But it was to be expected that, with 
his extraordinary talents for tone shading 
and interpretation he would do more justice 
to this delicate and breezy composition of 
Liszt. Previously he had played the Reger 
variations of a Bach theme with his usual 
brilliant style and artistic sovereignty. 

Taken all in all, Pauer may he called one 
of the most interesting pianistic personali- 
ties of the present day, and great things 
may be expected from him in the future. 
The audience was not at all backward in 
showing appreciation of his work. 

Ella Jonas, who gave a concert in the 
Beethoven-Saal on Wednesday evening, was 
assisted by Alexander and Lilly Petschni- 
koff. Ella Jonas has been a conscientious 
student, as her playing shows. She does the 
right thing at the right time, but scarcely 
more. She is an accomplished pianist on the 
sure road soon to become a virtuoso, but 
whether an artist—time alone can show. 
She had chosen an interesting program, 
which consisted of the Sonata in F Minor 
of Gernsheim, the smaller pieces by Her- 
mann, Schuricht and Grieg, a Toccata by 
Saint-Saéns, the Intermezzo and “Trau- 
merei” of Richard Strauss and small pieces 
by Poldini and D’Albert. Alexander and 
Lilly Petschnikoff, both violinists of repu- 
tation, were warmly welcomed by the audi- 
ence. They played together with a pre- 
cision only possible with artists accustomed 
to each other. The second Serenade, for 
two violins and piano, op. 92, of the cele- 
brated Norwegian composer, Christian 
Sinding, was heard for the first time. It is 
a pleasing composition, clear-cut and simple 
and with a breezy melody. The Allegro, 
full of piquancy, met with such approval 
on the part of the audience that it had to 
be repeated. Lilly Petschnikoff is the more 
robust player of the two, but her tone is 
not as sweet by far as that of her husband. 
Musically, both artists are beyond reproach. 

Leila Hdlterhoff, a blind girl, gave her 
first song recital in the Bechstein-Saal on 
Thursday evening. I must admit that I 
came to the concert with the intention of 
being lenient, but I am happy to state that 
it was not necessary. For a first appear- 
ance—a la bonheur! Her singing and ren- 
dition evince a depth of feeling which few 
vocalists can call their own. Her tone is of 
unusual sweetness and very sympathetic. 
She has been conscientiously and properly 
trained, and a few years will undoubtedly 
see her in the front ranks of concert sing- 
ers. Miss Holterhoff’s musical precision is 
astonishing, and her tone production free 
from all abnormalities. Schumann and 
Brahms seem to be best adapted to her in- 
dividuality and voice. I was most pleased 
with Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” and least 
with “Myrthen und Rosen,” of the same 
composer. 

Leila Hoélterhoff is the only child of God- 
frey Holterhoff, Jr., of Los Angeles, Cal. 
As a child she lost her sight entirely, but in 
spite of this fact she has had a remarkable 


education. She possesses a diploma as 
teacher of Latin, and speaks five languages 
fluently. In Los Angeles she studied piano 
with Philo Becker. In Berlin she pursued 
her studies of theory and harmony with the 
American, Edgar Stillmann-Kelley. Her 
vocal studies covered a period of seven 
years (which might be taken as an example 
for the majority of our vocal students). 
In Paris she studied with Frank King 
Clark, later with the old Italian master, 
Vannuccinni, in Florence; with Mme, Eme- 
rich, Kapellmeister Fritz Lindemann and 
Courtland J. Cooper, of Berlin. If Miss 
HGlterhoff continues to work on the road 
she is on success will surely not be found 
lacking. Kapellmeister Lindemann was a 
brilliant accompanist. 

In the Sing-Akademie, on the same eve- 
ning, a concert had been arranged by the 
“Association Musicale de Paris.” Every- 
where in musical circles one was met with 
the question: “What is this association?” 
Two novelties for orchestra were produced 
—a Suite Francaise by M. Roger-Ducasse 
and a Symphony in D Minor by Witkowski. 
This latter composition consists principally 
of a conglomeration of different tempi, con- 
tinually changing, of an instrumentation 
which at times might be called clever, but 
which for the greater part produces mon- 
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strosities of tone. The construction is spas- 
modic without ever striving for or attain- 
ing a climax. The melodic effect bore a 
very decided resemblance to comic opera 
music. It is a pleasure to report that Albert 
Spalding, the violinist of the evening, 
proved to be the redeeming feature. His 
bowing is perfect, producing a beautiful 
tone which is always retained, even during 
the most difficult runs. His conception of 
the Concerto in D Minor, op. 61, of Saint- 
Saéns, and of the first movement from the 
Concerto in “Ungarischer Weise,” in D 
Minor, op. 11, of Joachim, showed him to 
be an artist of thorough musical under- 
standing, who performs well the task which 
he has set for himself. es 3 





MARISKA-ALDRICH IN TEXAS 





Houston Audience Delighted by Her 
Operatic Arias and Songs 


Mme. Mariska-Aldrich appeared at the 
concert of the Treble Clef Club of Hous- 
ton, Tex., on March 1, and scored an un- 
conditional triumph. She sang Liszt’s 
“Wanderer’s Night Song,” the Page’s aria 
from “The Huguenots,” Godard’s “Les 
Elfes,” a love song by Chaminade, several 
Hungarian folk songs, Von Lieblich’s “Fire 
Worshippers,” Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” 
and a number of other things, including 
Chadwick’s “The Danza.” Such is the 
charm of her personality, such the individ- 
uality of her interpretations and so great 
the mere beauty of her voice that her hear- 
ers were completely conquered, according 
to press reports. Her rendering of the Go- 
dard number—which is much like Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking”’—was sung with compell- 
ing force, and yet with all the delicacy of 
nuance of which a French song is capable. 
Another wonderful piece of impassioned 
dramatic interpretation was “The Fire 
Worshippers,” and no less notable was the 
delivery of Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” 
As for the Harriet Ware song, it is safe to 
say that it has never been sung with better 
effect. The aria from Meyerbeer’s opera 
showed her talents in still another light, 
displaying as it did the great flexibility of 
her voice and her supreme ease in the most 
troublesome colorature passages. Through- 
out the concert the singer was literally 
overwhelmed with the applause of the enor- 
mous audience. At the end of the evening 
she gave as. her encores a delightfully 
piquant French love song and also Nevin’s 
“The Rosary.” 





Birnbaum Sues Hammerstein 


Alexander Z. Birnbaum, the Berlin con- 
ductor, who came to New York to lead 
the orchestra of the Manhattan Opera 
House in “Elektra,” has begun an action 
to collect $5,000 for alleged breach of con- 
tract from Oscar Hammerstein. He claims 
that the impresario engaged him last May 
for a season of twenty weeks, beginning 
November 15, and that when he arrived 
to fulfill the contract he was told his ser- 
vices would not be needed. 


NOTABLE CHAMBER 
MUSIC IN VIENNA 


Two Concerts of Extraordinary 
Merit by Dohnanyi, Marteau 
and Becker 


Vienna, March 13.—During the past 
week Viennese concertgoers—that is, as 
many as could get possession of tickets for 
the performances—had the pleasure of 
listening to two concerts of chamber music 
from three artists such as seldom sit to- 
gether on the same concert platform. Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, piano; Henri Marteau, vio- 
lin, and Hugo Becker, ’cello, form an en- 
semble whose efforts are not soon to be 


forgotten. The concerts brought to mind 
the appearance some eight or ten years 
ago, in America, of another big trio of 
artists—Josef Hofmann, Fritz Kreisler and 
Jean Gerardy—who joined forces at that 
time for a tour of memorable performances. 

At the first concert, on Monday evening, 
Dohnanyi and Marteau had the podium to 
themselves, playing the Bach Sonata in E 
Major, the Beethoven Sonata, op. 30, No. 3 
and the Mozart Sonata in E Flat Major 
(No. 481 of the Kochel catalogue), for vio- 
lin and piano. Marteau is in his own par- 
ticular province when it comes to Bach and 
Mozart. In the Mozart particularly the 
wonderful fineness of his phrasing and the 
delicacy of his muances found a most sym- 
pathetic vehicle for their expression. Doh- 
nanyi, who is a big enough musician to sub- 
jugate even the slightest flavor of virtu- 
osity on such an occasion, was eminently 
satisfying at the piano. 

On Friday Hugo Becker joined Marteau 
and Dohnanyi, the program heing as fol- 
lows: Brahms, Trio in C, op. 87; Beet- 
hoven, Cello Sonata, op. 5, No. 2; Schubert, 
Trio in E flat, op. 100. I have heard many 
‘cellists, but never one whose absolute com- 
mand over every phase of his material, deep 
musicianship, and sheer nobility of readings 
impressed me so strongly on a first hearing. 
If there is ever an Olympia for ’cellists, 
Hugo Becker will occupy a very prominent 
position there. 

There are clumsy places in the first move- 
ment of the Brahms trio, times when the 
hearer realizes what a goodly dash of the 
“clodhopper” there was in the nature of its 
creator. But the Scherzo makes ample 
amends for all the rest and is particularly 
grateful to the players. The Schubert trio 
which closed the evening is one of the 
greatest delights in the whole realm of 
chamber music. Dohnanyi and Becker 
showed themselves to be ensemble players 
of the very first water, but Marteau is not 
entirely at home in this particular branch 
of his art. His bowing on this occasion was 
not impeccable, and his tone did not blend 





into the whole as did that of the other 
players. 

Dohnanyi has become the champion in 
Europe of the curved keyboard, invented by 
the New Zealander, Clutsam, and of course 
it appeared, built into a Boesendorfer piano, 
at both these concerts. 

On Saturday evening Vernon Stiles, of 
the Royal Court Opera, gave a lieder and 
aria program, including the following num- 
bers: Verdi, Aria from “Aida”; Schubert, 
“Du bist die Ruh”; Brahms, “Serenade,” 

“Minnelied,” “Wir ’ wandelten, wir zwei 
zusammen,” “Feldansamkeit” : Richard 
Strauss, “Ich trage meine Minne”; Wein- 
gartner, “Liebesfeier”; Nevin, “Mighty lak’ 
a rose”; A. Mildenberg, “I love thee”; Le- 
oncavallo, “Mattinata”; and, to close, the 
arias from “Pagliacci” and “Rigoletto” 
(“La donne e mobile”). 

Mr. Styles was in excellent voice for the 
occasion, and he aroused his audience to a 
pitch of enthusiasm such as is seldom seen 
in Vienna. Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier” 
and Nevin’s “Mighty lak’ a rose” were each 
demanded a second time. At the end of the 
concert, after his temperamentful singing 
of the “Rigoletto” aria, the applause and 
shouts of “bravo” were deafening. Mr. 
Stiles responded with “Annie Laurie,” play- 
ing his own accompaniment, and an aria 
from “Faust.” Paul Eisler, who was for- 
merly in New York, was the efficient ac- 
companist of the American tenor. 

On Wednesday evening, at the bi-weekly 
soirée at Leschetizky’s, those present had 
the opportunity of hearing Wanda Landow- 
ska, from Paris, a guest of the evening, in 
her unique interpretations of several num- 
bers from Bach and other old masters. 
Mme. Landowska’s crystal-clear technic and 
her old-fashioned style of playing lend 
themselves particularly well to the rendition 
of such works. Her performance aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm and applause from 
all the guests present and from Leschetizky 
himself. 

Leschetizky told me that so far this sea- 
son twenty-five of his pupils had appeared 
in concert in Vienna. This does not include 
private appearances, but only concerts given 
either alone or with orchestra in the big 
concert halls of Vienna. This is certainly 
an interesting figure and should set at rest 
anv thoughts that Leschetizky’s activity in 
the world of music may be decreasing with 
the years. 

Robert Gregory and Alice Stadler gave 
a joint recital for piano and violin on Sat- 
urday evening, playing the César Franck 
and the Grieg F major sonatas, besides 
groups of solo numbers. The audience was 
large and the concert givers were rewarded 
with flowers and much applause. 

The benefit concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra for the sick fund of its members 
took place to-day at noon, under the direc- 
tion of Weingartner. The program was 
made up of the following works of 
Brahms: Tragic overture (in remembrance 
of the death of the Mayor of Vienna, Karl 
Lueger, which occurred last week); Piano 
Concerto in B flat major, played by Fréd- 
éric Lamond, and the D major Symphony. 


Weingartner at the head of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is always a more satisfying 
figure than Weingartner, director of the 
Royal Court Opera. Those who have never 
realized what virtuoso orchestral conduct- 
ing is, come to a knowledge of this quality 
after hearing this genial musician play upon 
the sonorous instrument known as the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic. But Weingartner at 
the conductor’s desk of such an opera as 
“Tosca,” for example, with his nose in the 
score for the greater part of the perform- 
ance, except for certain solo numbers, is 
not an unalloyed delight, and it is no won- 
der that the new production of Puccini’s 
opera plays to half-empty houses in Vienna. 
Lamond’s playing of the Brahms concerto 
was rhythmic and full of vitality. His tone 
was round and full; quite capable of being 
favorably placed alongside of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with its eighteen first 
violins and other strings in proportion. The 
entire orchestra was used for the accom- 
paniment. Epwin HuGues. 


YORK CONDUCTOR RESIGNS 








Oratorio Society to Substitute Concerts 
for Chorus Work 


York, Pa., March 23.—The resignation of 
Joseph Pache, of Baltimore, as conductor 
of the York Oratorio Society was accepted 
at a meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the society last evening. In the absence of 
a conductor it was decided to abandon all 
chorus work for the season. Concerts will 
be given Thursday afternoon and evening, 
April 21, as proposed, but will be of a dif- 
ferent character from those originally 
planned. 

Instead of presenting Haydn’s oratorio, 
“The Creation,” by the chorus of the so- 
ciety, the evening concert will consist of a 
varied program by the Boston Festival 
Orchestra and four vocal soloists, as fol- 
lows: Alice Lakin, contralto; Josephine 
Knight, soprano; Franklin Murphy, tenor, 
and Williard Flint, baritone. A symphony 
concert will be given in the afternoon. 

Steps will be taken to reorganize the 
chorus under a new conductor early next 
Fall. 





Music Student Becomes 


Dramatic Recitalist 


BattimorE, March 28.—Ethlin Garrettson 
Evans, a talented Baltimore student of 
music, who has been spending the Winter 
in New York, has adopted dramatic recit- 
ing as a profession. Miss Evans’s musical 
gifts are an admirable adjunct to her dra- 
matic powers, lending variety and charm to 
her interesting impersonations. She has 
given many successful performances, in 
which she has displayed versatility, humor 
and magnetism. She is a sister of May 
Garrettson Evans, superintendent of the 
Peabody Conservatory preparatory depart- 
ment, of Baltimore. 


Baltimore 





An American baritone named Archibald 
Charles Jackson gave a concert last week 
in Berlin. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Wagner Reminiscences 





Strauss Festival Program Now Ready for Inspection—Why For- 
eign Opera Singers Love ‘‘ Dear America,” or Ought To If 
They Don’t—Balakireff Weaves Chopin Compositions Into 
Suite for Orchestra—London Critics at Odds Over Cosmo- 
politan Fritz Delius’s Opera—Weingartner’s Tribute to Death’s 
Latest Victim in the German Opera World—Geraldine Farrar 
to Be Paris Opéra’s “Tosca” in Sardou Celebration—More 








W HEN Munich celebrates the best adver- 

tised living composer with an entire 
week of Strauss worship-in June, the man 
of the hour will conduct two of his music 
dramas, “Feuersnot,” with its remarkable 
sixteen-part choral fugue, and “Salomé.” 
“Feuersnot,” which is scheduled for June 
23, is too short to fill out an evening, hence 
it will be preceded by the symphonic poem, 
“The Life of a Hero,” played under Felix 
Mottl’s baton. “Salomé” will be given. on 
June 24; “Elektra,” Felix Mottl conducting, 
on the 26th, all in the Prince Regent The- 
ater. 

In the three festival concerts the conduc- 
tor’s duties will be shared fairly equally by 
the composer and Ernst von Schuch, of the 
Dresden Court Opera. The program of the 
first will contain three symphonic poems, 
“From Italy,” “Don Quixote” and “Death 
and Transfiguration,” the Burlesque in D 
minor for piano, played by Wilhelm Back- 
haus, the Anglo-German pianist, and two 
of the Songs with orchestra of opus 33. At 
the second the orchestra will play “Mac- 
beth,” “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” “Till Eu- 
lenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” and two Mili- 
tary Marches, op. 57, and will accompany 
Edyth Walker also in two of the songs with 
orchestra of op. 33. The last of the three 
programs will consist of the Overture to 
“Guntram,” “Don Juan,” “Sinfonia domes- 
tica” and two songs with orchestra, p. 44, 
sung by Baptist Hoffmann, baritone of the 
Berlin Royal Opera. 

Then, that there may be good measure 
and running over, two matinées will be 
given at the Kiinstler Theater on the 24th 
and 26th. At the first Strauss and Arnold 
Rosé, of Vienna, will play the piano and 
violin sonata, op. 18; the piano quartet, op. 
13, will be played by Backhaus, Rosé, Anton 
Ruzitska and. Friedrich Buxbaum, and 
songs will be contributed by Tilly Koenen 
and Baptist Hoffman. At the second the 
main features will be the piano and ‘cello 
sonata, op. 6, and the Serenade in E flat for 
wind instruments, op. 7, with songs be- 


tween, 
_— = 


ESPITE the Kaiser’s duly reported 
amazement on. learning that Engel- 

bert Humperdinck’s “King’s Children” was 
to have its first performance in New York 
and the negotiations subsequently begun to 


secure the premiére privilege for the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera, it is now announced that 
the first performance of the work in Ger- 


man, following, according to the original 
plan, the premiére at the Metropolitan, will 
take place at the Vienna Court Opera, un- 
der Weingartner’s direction. Humperdinck 
now feels confident of having the novelty 
completed by the beginning of next season. 


* * * 


WHETHER they love “dear America” or 

not, it ill becomes European singers 
to complain of conditions operatic here 
when they can draw salaries that make their 
income at home look like pin-money. In 
the recent discussion of the budget in 
France one of the Deputies made a report 
on the salaries paid to the singers at the 
Opéra Comique. The statistics given shed 
light on the ecstatic fervor with which new 
singers arriving on our shores proclaim 
their eagerness to take us to their hearts 
forever. 

The regular members of the company are 
paid by the month, not by the performance. 
Mary Garden has been quoted as saying 
that she receives as much for one perform- 
ance at the Manhattan as she did for a 
whole month at the Opéra Comique, where 
she was paid $1,500 during the latter part 
of her engagement. There are now no 
women singers there who receive salaries 
approaching that figure. Marguerite Carré 
and Mlle. Chenal are paid the most, $800 a 
month each. But there are five men that 
cost the Government more than any of the 
women. Edmond Clément, when he is not 


in New York or “guesting” in the French 
provinces, draws $1,500 a month, and the 
tenor Beyle stands on the same financial 
basis. Lucien. Fugére, known as the dean 
of the Opera Comique, is paid. $1,200; the 
tenor Salignac receives $1,000 and the high 


The remainder of the program was as- 
signed to Josef Hofmann, who played both 
of the Chopin concertos. 

* * * 

ONE feature of the Sardou Festival to 

be held in Paris in May will be a 
series of six performances of “Tosca” at 
the Opéra. Geraldine Farrar has been en- 
gaged for these performances. Afterwards 
she will sing the same role at the Opéra 
Comique, filling the engagement postponed 


from last Spring. 
* + 


BY the death of Leopold Demuth, the 
baritone, the German and Austrian 
opera world has sustained another such 
loss as the tragic ending of Theodor Bert- 
ram’s career three years ago meant. To no 
one did it come as a greater shock than to 
Felix Weingartner, who since taking over 
the directorship of the Vienna Court Opera 
had found Demuth to be one of his most 
valuable artists. Weingartner was not in 
Vienna at the time; he arrived home the 
day following and after the evening per- 
formance he had this to say about it: 





The Verdi Home for Aged Musicians in Milan 


baritone Jean Périer, who created Pelléas at 
the Manhattan two years ago, the same sum. 

Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, who 
has been promoted to leading réles_ within 
the past year, draws only $200 a month; 
Alice Raveau, last season’s new contralto, 
gets the)»same amount, while Alice O’Brien, 
the Irish soprano, who sang Musetta at Co- 
vent Garden last Summer, has to content 
herself with $100; The other women are 
paid as follows:, Mme. Thérentie, $600; 
Genevieve , Vix, $500; Korsoff, Lemare, 
Mathieu-Lutz, Ratti-and Vallandri, $300; 
Nelly Martyl, $240; Brohly, Bailac, Dem- 
ellier, Guiome and Veuthrin, $200. Then 
there are twenty minor singers whose re- 
muneration tapers down to a monthly in- 
come of $40. The cheapest men singers, on 
the other hand, get along on $60. 

The salaries paid to the orchestra now 
amounts to about $60,320 for the entire sea- 
son; the chorus costs $44,000; the ballet, 
$16,000; and the stage managers and their 
corps, $15,000. Fortunately for Director 
Carré, the receipts for the full year ending 
last Summer were 000, as compared 
with the $480,000 of seven years before. 

+ + 


CHOPIN'S centenary was celebrated in a 

unique manner in St. Petersburg. A 
concert was given at the Free School of 
Music at which a suite for orchestra con- 
ducted by Balakireff out of the great Pole’s 
Etude in E flat minor, Nocturne in G minor, 
op. 15, Scherzo in C sharp minor and one of 
the mazurkas was played. 

Another curiosity was a symphonic poem 
by Liapounoff named “Jelasowa Wola,” 
after Chopin’s birthplace. It pictures, ac- 
cording to a St. Petersburg review, the 
country people and life of the child Chop- 
in’s environment. Liapounoff here utilizes 
two Polish folksongs with pronounced skill, 
the one being of an elegiac-pastoral char- 
acter, the other in more animated dance 
rhythm; in placing them against each other 
he has developed an attractive picture rich 
in contrasts, in which at the same time he 
has taken pains to retain the characteristic 
elements of Chopin’s style.” 


“T heard the sad news this forenoon at 
Oderberg on my return trip from Warsaw. 
It was too late last night for my office to 
let me know, as I had left Warsaw shortly 
after eleven. The news completely over- 
whelmed me and I have not been able to 
think clearly since. It was only by means 
of the greatest effort that I found it pos- 
sible to conduct this evening’s performance. 

“The loss of Demuth is incalculable to 
the Court Opera. The wonderful quality 
of his powerful voice and his fine vocal 
art cannot be replaced. He was one of the 
last of the artists who were masters of the 
bel canto. It seems to me incomprehensi- 
ble that that magnificent voice and that 
wonderful art are silenced forever. De- 
muth loved melodious music above all. At 
a rehearsal of “Tosca” in which he sang 
Scarpia, he said to me, ‘It is remark- 
able how few operas are written nowadays 
from which I can sing something into the 
talking-machine.’ And yet what fine vocal 
effects he achieved as Scarpia! He really 
felt most in his element in purely melodic 
singing, at least in such roles as are built up 
on a melodic basis, and felt it keenly, as | 
do, that such operas are becoming scarcer 
all the time. 

“As a lieder singer I frequently had op- 
portunities, especially a few years ago, to 
admire him. His interpretations of the 
songs of Lowe, Schubert, Mozart were the 
achievements of a master. Léwe’s ballad, 
‘Die Lauer,’ which closes with a sudden 
death, had just died away on his lips when 
death overtook him. 

“There can be no one to take his place— 
his artistic personality was too strong. We 
can only hope that a vocalist may be found 
who is qualified to fill partially the immense 
gap that his death has made in our per- 


sonnel.” 
* * * 


HEN Frederick Delius’s “A Village 
Romeo and Juliet” was produced by 
Thomas Beecham at Covent Garden a few 
weeks ago, some of the English critics re- 
ferred to the composer as “one of the young 
men who will help us to live down the Con- 


tinental stricture of being an unmusical 
nation. 

It appears, however, that the Germans 
claim him as a German and add his name to 
the formidable scroll of Teutonic achieve- 
ment in music’s realm.” So. M. A. P. un- 
dertakes to settle the dispute by pointing 
out that both are right and both are wrong. 
In other words, Fritz Delius was born in 
England—Bradford—but both his parents 
were Germans. He left England at an early 
age for America and by this same token we 
could almost claim him as an American. 

“His youth was spent in the Floradora- 
like occupation of an orange planter in 
Florida,” we are reminded, “and he might 
have remained there had not the call of 
music proved too strong for him. All his 
spare time was devoted to the study of his 
favorite art. As an instance of how he kept 
pace with the times, he is recorded to have 
pictured his impressions of the orange 
groves, with their orgy of color and their 
fragrance, in a tone-poem. This was seen 
and heard by some visiting musicians, who 
persuaded young Delius that his future lay 
with orchestras and not with oranges!” 

The London critics are by no means 
unanimous as regards the intrinsic merit 
of Mr. Delius’s opera. J. H. G. Baughan, 
who has spent all his superlatives on “Elek- 
tra,” could not discover that Delius shows 
“any aptitude for opera-writing.” The De- 
lius manner is described as “a succession of 
harmonies made non-eloquent by absence 
of rhythmic impulse—the life of music !— 
and melodic interest of phrase,” but “this 
chord business produces unutterable bore- 
dom, for it is so horribly monotonous.” On 
the whole, Mr. Baughan, while highly com- 
mending the composer’s skill in orchestra- 
tion, finds the work a singularly dull opera; 
moreover, “edgeless music of the kind is 
not wanted, and its lack of substance and 
value should not be held up for admira- 
tion.” 

The erstwhile Florida orange-planter may 
find solace in the ardor with which the 
Daily Mail has championed his cause. Its 
critic, attributing the ineffectiveness of “A 
Village Romeo and Juliet” to the weakness 
of its libretto, declares that “the great Eng- 
lish opera has yet to be written, but we be- 
lieve that Frederick Delius is the man to 
write it.” 

* * * 
ONDON reviewers have been saying 
many complimentary things about the 
American pianist Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska since her début in the English 
metropolis ‘the other day. The Daily Tele- 
graph, referring to her as a “distinctly 
clever young pianist,” notes that technically 
she is “exceedingly well equipped, while she 
is gifted with an essentially musical touch. 
It remains to be seen whether her ideas as 
regards interpretation will expand with in- 
creasing experience; just at present they are 
cast in a somewhat narrow mould.” But 
“that she cares for the best things was 
shown by her program,” which was re- 

ferred to in this place last week. 
a 


THE fascinating personality of Richard 

Wagner is pictured in the reminis- 
cences of Martin Pliiddemann, the song 
composer, which Richard Batka has pub- 
lished in the Wagner number of the 
Merker. “His face changed constantly, viv- 
idly reflecting the changing play of his 
thoughts and feelings,” Pliddemann re- 
calls, “people hung as under a spell, on his 
finely chiselled eloquence. No wonder that 
he bore the brunt of the conversation and 
it often happened that he would interrupt 
himself suddenly with the words, ‘But why 
do you let me do all the talking?’ 

“The silent adoration of his disciples and, 
in fact, idolizing of any kind, were not at 
all to his taste, for he himself preserved his 
mental and physical sprightliness and nat- 
uralness into old age. This was impressed 
one day upon one of his followers, a young 


[Continued on next page] 
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musician blessed with a quiet, placid dispo- 
sition, who has since achieved celebrity. A 
pleasure outing was being discussed. ‘Well, 
what about it? Will you go?” demanded the 
master. ‘Ja-ja,’ came slowly and sleepily 
from the lips of the phlegmatic disciple. At 
that Wagner flew into a passion. ‘Ja-a-a-a,’ 
he drawled mockingly, and thereupon he 
proceeded to soar out a violent Philippic on 
his head. d you are supposed to be 
young people! Fie! Shame on you! Is, 
then, an old fellow like I am to amuse you? 
It is for you to entertain me, you sleepy- 
heads!’ And it required all the tact and 
diplomacy of the Schlafmiitzen to soothe 
his indignation.” 
* * 

fF, XHILARATED by the success of his 

first venture as a grand opera im- 
presario at Covent Garden, Thomas Beech- 
am is throwing himself heart and soul into 
his plans for his second season on the same 
historic premises next October, November 
and December, and more immediately the 
season of opéra comique which, by arrange- 
ment with Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, he 
is to direct at His Majesty’s Theater this 
Spring and Summer. 

For this series, to begin on May 8 and 
continue through eleven weeks, Mr. Beech- 
am is arranging to produce “Werther,” 
“Manon,” “Cendrillon,” “Mignon,” “Car- 


men,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “La Basoche,” 
“Le Chemineau,” “Solange,” “Muguette,” 
“Hansel und Gretel,” “ os Marriage of 
Figaro,” “Shamus O’Brien” and “Die Fle- 


dermaus.” 
. 


ONE of the new singers engaged for the 

Royal Opera Syndicate’s forthcoming 
annual season at Covent Garden is a bari- 
tone who first studied for the bar and be- 
came a Bachelor of Civil Law before the 
lure of the lyric muse proved irresistible. 
Edmund Burke, though now claiming Mon- 
treal as his home city, is a native of To- 
ronto. He made his first public appearance 
in a charity performance of “Elijah” in 
Montreal and then went to London and 
Paris for further study. 

After a début in Halévy’s “La Juive” at 
Montpelier he spent a year in singing in the 
South of France and Algiers and then went 
fo The Hague, where he has spent three 
seasons. Recent concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society and the New Symphony 
Orchestra have introduced him to London 
as a concert singer. At Covent Garden he 
will be cast for the Father in “Louise,”Me- 
phisto in “Faust,” the High Priest in “Sam- 
son et Delilah” and other important rdles. 


WHILE Marcella Sembrich holds the 
record with what Abbé Liszt called 


three pairs of wings—as singer, pianist and 
violinist—a you , Frenchwoman has been 
seeking unique distinction by singing and 
playing her Own accompaniments on the 
violin. Juliette Dantin, described by Le 
Ménestrel with characteristic French re- 
serve as la remarquable violiniste and at the 
same time Ja tres excellente chanteuse, has 
just completed a tour of Denmark and Hol- 
land, giving recitals in which she sang 
Xavier Leroux’s “Le Nil” and “La Nuit 
Consolatrice” to her own violin accompani- 
ments—a difficult feat to perform satisfac- 
torily. 

Street singers in Paris, with the courage 
born of despair, not infrequently attempt 
es * * * 

HE exhuming of the apprentice works 

of celebrated composers goes merrily 
on. The Teatro Fenice in Venice now 
plans a resuscitation for the coming Spring 
season of the first opera brought forward 
by Rossini. “La Cambiale di Matrimonio” 
is the name of the work, which was sung 
in Venice in the Autumn of 1810, when 
the composer was only eighteen years old. 
The revival, therfore, will be in the nature 
of one of those centenary celebrations so 
much in vogue just now, both in Europe 
and America. Rossini was paid $40 for the 
score. J. L. H. 





A STORM OF APPLAUSE 
FOR CARRENO IN CHICAGO 
Celebrated Pianist’s Interpretation of 


the Tschaikowsky Concerto Brings 
Her Seven Rec?"!s 





Cuicaco, March 25.-- | « Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra’s twentv-t'.d program 
included the Overture to “Eginoiit,” op. 84, 
by Beethoven; Schumann’s ymphony, No. 


4, in D Minor. op. 120; Elgar’s Variations, 
op. 36, and Tschaikowsky’s Concerto for 
Pianoforte, No. 1, in B Flat Minor, op. 23, 
with Mme. Teresa Carrefio as soloist. 

The audience, which on this occasion 
reached proportions which taxed the audi- 
torium’s capacity, was unusually enthusi- 
astic and demonstrative throughout the en- 
tire program. 

Mr. Stock’s’ reading of the Beethoven 
Overture was classic, and met with the ap- 
— of music lovers and critics. The 

chumann symphony was interpreted in a 
manner which brought out its finest 
qualities. 

Mme. Carrefio proved both an artistic and 
a popular success in every respect. Her 
absolute command of the instrument was 
manifest in every phase of her playing. The 
Tschaikowsky concerto is one of the most 
melodious and grateful compositions of its 
class, and the artist brought to it an inter- 


pretative genius which added to its reading 
an undeniable warmth and _ irresistible 
charm. Her presentation of this beautiful 
work will long be cherished in the memory 
of those who heard it. 

So great was the impression she made 
upon her audience that the demand for en- 
cores brought her back to the. stage seven 
times. 

The program was concluded with the EI- 

r “Enigma” variations which would have 
in emnbelives alone, had the composer never 
written anything else, made him a, 





John Barnes Wells to Sing in Memphis 

Mempuis, March 28.—John Barnes Wells, 
the tenor, has been announced as soloist for 
the last of the season’s concerts by the 
Memphis Symphony Orchestra, to be given 
here on the evening of April 12. He will 
sing an aria from “La Bohéme,” with full 
orchestral accompaniment. The orchestral 
program will include selections from Han- 
del, Mozart, Wagner, Brahms, Grieg and 
Strauss. - 





Milan’s La Scala, which is the largest 
opera house in Italy, can accommodate an 
audience of 3,500. The Massimo at Paler- 
mo comes next, with 3,200, while the San 
Carlo, at Naples, the Carlo Felice, at Genoa, 
and the Reggio, at Turin, have ‘each 3,000 
seats. 


DAVID BISPHAM GIVES A 
SONG RECITAL IN CHICAGO 


the 





American Compositions Among 
Most Interesting of His Offerings 
in Orchestra Hall 


Cuicaco, March 25.—David Bispham, 
America’s great interpreter of song, gave a 
recital of classical, American and old-fash- 
ioned songs in Orchestra Hall Saturday 
afternoon. His program included classical 
compositions from the work of Handel, 
Purcell, Schubert and Loewe; American 
songs by Ch. M. Loeffler, Eleanor Everest 
whats R. Huntington Woodman and Sid- 

y Homer, and old-fashioned songs from 
the folk-lore of the Welsh, Engitsh, Scotch 
and Irish. In addition to this, he gave two 
recitations with music. The first, “King 
Robert of Sicily” (Longfellow), by Rosset- 
ter G. Cole, and “The Raven” (Edgar Allan 
Poe), by Arthur Bergh. His program was 
opened with “O Ruddier Than the Cherry,” 
wh'ch he gave in his inimitable manner. 
This section also included the Frost Scene 
Me | Arthur”) ; “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
and “Edward.” The latter is in all prob- 
ability the most tragic episode in all mu- 
sical literature, and othe os a drainatic in- 
tensity which only an artist of Mr. Bis- 
pham’s rank could provide. After this 
group he responded with Beethoven’s (re- 


ation Hymn (piano and organ accompani- 
ment), which he gave with the deepest re- 
ligious fervor. This group was followed 
with the recitation of “King Robert of 
Sicily,” in which he held the unbroken at- 
tention of his audience from start to finish. 
Of the songs by American composers, 
while all made marked impressions, the one 
which drew a. repetition was “I Am Thy 
Harp,” by R. Huntington Woodman. At 
the close of this group the “Boat Song,” by 
Harriet Ware, was given as an encore. The 
next portion of the program was given over 
to the familiar rendition of “The Raven.” 
The last group, classed as Old-Fashioned 
Songs, was opened with “All Through the 
Night,” given with a repose and dignity of 
interpretation which evoked the deepest 
emotions. From this he passed to “The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” then “An- 
nie Laurie.” No audience has ever heard 
a more appealing and refined interpretation 
of this old song. His program was closed 
with a song of lighter vein, “The Stuttering 
Lovers,” which he invested with an elegant 
humor which delighted his audience. After 
this, however, he was obliged to respond 
with another encore, using “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes,” which he gave with 
utmost tenderness. % yh 4 





Mrs. Bailey’s Musical in Baltimore 


BactrmorE, Mp., March 24.—A_ delight- 
ful musical, ‘which proved an artistic and 
financial success, was given by Mrs. John 
T. Bailey at her residence, No. 2507 Madi- 
son avenue, on Thursday, for the benefit 
of the King’s Daughters. The program, 
which was of uniform excellence, was in- 
telligently rendered by Elizabeth G Slagle, 
of Westminster, organist of Roland Park 
Presbyterian Church; Mrs. Frances E. Gil- 
more, contralto soloist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Washington, and the following 
local artists: Dacia D. Bailey, soprano; 
Mrs. Ethel Henderson Thompson, mezzo- 
soprano; Jesse S. Edwards, tenor; T. Boyd 
Spiller, baritone, and W. Stanley Peters, 
basso. A brilliant rendition of Moszkow- 
ski’s “Valse” and Chopin’s “Fantaisie Im- 
promptu” was given by Elizabeth Slagle 
on the piano. 





Music Teacher Has Breakdown 


Myra A. Lamprey, a teacher and writer 
on musical topics, with a studio at No. 138 
Fifth avenue, New York, was taken to 
Bellevue Hospital, March 23, suffering from 
nervous prostration. Her condition was 
ascribed to overwork. 


Etelka -Gerster brought forward her 
daughter, Berta Gardini, at her last public 
pupils’ recital in Berlin. The débutante, like 
Emma Nevada’s young daughter, has a high 
coloratura soprano, and will soon sing in 
opera. 
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AN ORIGINAL NEWARK COMIC OPERA 


“In Khorassan” the Work of 
Two New Jersey News- 
papermen 


Newark, N. J., March 28.—One of the 
principal musical and social events to follow 
the Lenten season in Newark is the pres- 
entation of the original comic opera, “In 
Khorassan,” by the Newark Opera Club, on 
the nights of March 31 and April 1, under 
the auspices of the Young Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the .lome for Crippled Children. 

The striking feature of the production, 
and one that is attracting most attention 
from those interested in music, is the fact 
that the opera is the exclusive work of two 
amateurs, both young newspaper men of 
this city. The composer is Harry S. 
Cyphers, assistant dramatic and musical 
editor of the Newark Evening News. Al- 
though on several occasions Mr. Cyphers 
has done composing on a smaller scale, this 
is his first attempt at opera. The music was, 
in most cases, written expressly for this oc- 
casion, but a few of the numbers were done 
by Mr. Cyphers whenever the mood seized 

im. 

Malcolm F. Maclure is the librettist, and, 
like Mr. Cyphers, is making his bow before 
the dramatic public with this production. 
He has been a contributor to various maga- 
zines, and, with his father, David Maclure, 
is the joint author of a play now in the 
hands of Henry Miller. 

Several well-known musicians of Newark 
have listened to the music and pronounced 
it of a remarkably good quality. The opera 
is built on the lines of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van works, which the young men took as 
their models of what a comic opera should 
be. It tells the adventures of an American 
book agent who goes to the province of 
Khorassan, in Persia, to introduce an edi- 
tion de luxe of the “Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam and gets stranded, without funds. 
In desperation he agrees to act as guide to 
a party of American tourists, but, becoming 
involved in more difficulties, finds his way 





—Phote by Sherman, Newark 
HARRY S. CYPHERS 


Newark Musical Editor, Who Makes 
His Bow as a Composer of 
Comic Opera 
to the garden of the vizier, encounters the 


vizier’s daughters and unwittingly marries 
all three of them. 





CHRISTINE MILLER 
SINGS IN OMAHA 


Her Recital a Source of Much 
Pleasure—Bispham and Other 
Recitalists 


OmaBa, Nes., March 21.—The second ar- 
tists’ recital of the Tuesday Morning Mu- 
sical Club for this season, given at the home 
of Mrs. George A. Joslyn last Tuesday, was 
marked by the appearance of Christine 
Miller, contralto. This artist had already 
won a place in the hearts of Omaha music 
lovers, and she was welcomed by a large 
and warmly enthusiastic audience. Although 


somewhat hampered by some slight throat 
trouble, the beautiful quality of her voice, 
with her dramatic ability, combined to give 
great pleasure. The Indian Songs, by Cad- 
man, were particularly well received. Co- 
rinne Paulson, acting on short notice as 
accompanist, acquitted herself in an artistic 
and sympathetic manner. 





An event of much importance in local 
musical life during the past week was the 
recital by Edith L. Wagoner, pianist, assist- 
ed by George W. Manchester, basso. Mrs. 
Wagoner is a pianist of rare gifts and fine 
musicianship. She presented a program re- 
quiring much technical and interpretative 
talent, and played all her numbers with ad- 
mirable finish and expression. The num- 
bers were selected from Schumann, Brahms, 
Debussy, Grieg, MacDowell and Liszt. 

Mr. Manchester made a most favorable 
impression also. His singing is character- 
ized by a beautiful quality of tone, certain 
of intonation and repose, combined wit 
intelligence of interpretation. He sang 
“Whether We Live or We Die,” by Allit- 
sen, and three songs of contrasting content 
by Gounod, responding generously to en- 
cores. 

Corinne Paulson, as accompanist, con- 
tributed to the pleasure of the evening by 
efficient work. 

On Palm Sunday morning, at All a 
Church, “The Message from the Cross,” 
Will C. MacFarlane, was rendered by J. it 
Simms and the choir, Mr. Simms acting in 
the double capacity of conductor and or- 
ganist. The first number, with its glorious 
chromatic ascent, was sung by Grace Barr, 
as was its repetition in the finale, when her 
beautiful voice rang clear above the chorus. 


The greatest part of the solo work, which 
is full of dignity and — pathos, fell to 
the baritone, Charles verstock, by whom 
it was well sustained. The tenor solos were 
admirably done William Rigdon and E. 
O. Ames. One of the most beautiful num- 
bers in the entire composition, “My Spirit 
in Thy Care,” was sung by Mrs. J. T. Hil- 
gren, whose full contralto blended richly 
with the chorus. 

The work of the chorus spoke volumes 
for Mr. Simms’s directorship by its pre- 
cision and fine dynamic effects, especially in 
the mob fury of “And They ‘That Passed 
by Reviled Him,” in the fugue of the March 
to Calvary. 

Plans for the Omaha May Musical Festi- 
val have finally been completed. There will 
be five concerts, in which the Omaha Ora- 
torio Society of 100 voices, J. H. Simms, 
conductor; Frieda Langendorff, Jane Os- 
born- Hannah, Lucille Tewksbury, David 
Duggan, Arthur Middleton, Richard Ger- 
wonky, Carlos Fischer and Max Landow, 
soloists, and the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra will participate. 

David Bispham, whose singing has come 
to be an annual event here, appeared in 
recital, March 10, under the management of 
Evelyn Hopper, to whom Omaha owes 
thanks for many of the musical treats of 
this and last Winter. Mr. Bispham was 
greeted with his usual large and admiring 
audience. W. 





SAY CARUSO PAID BLACK 
HAND MORE THAN $1,000 


Tenor Refuses to Tell Police How 
Money Was Delivered and Also 
Denies Paying It 

Enrico Caruso has paid more than $1,000 
to the Black Hand, according to a statement 
which the tenor himself denies. He deliv- 
ered $1,000 in a lump sum and the rest in 


smaller amounts, says the New York Her- 
ald. Detectives have been unable to learn 
how the tenor complied with the demand 
for money. He has been e through “third 
degree” sessions, but will tell nothing. He 
has been ordered by the Black Hand to pay 
more money, and seems willing to pay it, 
says the Herald, rather than to arouse the 
extortionists who have chosen him as their 
victim. 

The first demands made upon Mr. Caruso 
came three months ago. At that time he is 
said to have paid $1,000. It is believed this 
sum was left at a designated spot by a 
friend of the tenor. Evidently this encour- 
aged the band, and demands for more 
money followed. 

Since the police obtained knowledge of 
the demands, about a month ago, detectives 
have shadowed him continually in the hope 
of using the artist, without his knowledge, 
as a bait to trap the extortionists. All this 
time the tenor has been deluged with threat- 
ening letters. In one of them, received a 
few days ago, were the words, “You may 
finish your season in New York, but we 
will ag you before you get back to Italy.” 

Mr. Caruso concluded his season in New 
York March 23, and more safeguards than 
ever have been thrown around him for his 
visits to Boston this week and then to Chi- 
cago. 

efore leaving for Boston Mr. Caruso 
was emphatic in denying that he had ever 
paid a cent to blackmailers. 

“Any story that I have paid one — 
agents of the Black Hand is untrue,’ 
declared. 





SPANISH SOPRANO 
IN “SONNAMBULA” 


Bellini’s Old Opera Revived at 
New Theater for Miss 
Hidalgo 


Once in a great while, when a new color- 
atura soprano comes to town with a réper- 
toire that makes it not easy to fit her out 
with a different set of vocal frills, Vin- 
cenzo Bellini’s old opera, “La Sonnambula,” 
is taken off the shelf and the younger gen- 
eration is given an object lesson in the 
advances that have been made in the art of 
writing for the operatic stage. Such an 
occasion occurred in New York, at the 
New Theater, Wednesday afternoon, March 
23, when the role of Amina was given to 
Elvira de Hidalgo, the seventeen-year-old 
Spanish soprano. Miss de Hidalgo’s réper- 
toire is at present limited to this réle and 
that of Rosina, in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” 


and, as she had already sung several times 
in the Rossini opera, the necessity was 
obvious. 

The last previous time when “La Son- 
nambula” was sung by the Metropolitan 
company was five seasons ago, with a cast 
headed by Sembrich. Before that, Patti, 
Gerster and Nevada had been associated 
with the leading rdle, and since then Tet- 
razzini has sung it at the Manhattan Opera 
House. Nowadays the opera seems hope- 
lessly old-fashioned and conventional to 
ears accustomed to the newer Italian school 
of music, but its florid measures flow eas- 
ily and not unpleasantly, and the opportu- 
nity for the colorature contained in “Ah! 
non giunge” and other familiar arias is one 
not likely to be carelessly passed by. 

Miss de Hidalgo’s small voice was not 
lost in the New Theater, as it had been in 
the immensity of the Metropolitan, and she 
sang with more fluency than as Rosina, as 
well as with a commendable adherence to 
the pitch. It was still evident, however, 
that she has much to learn in tone produc- 
tion, for her top notes were once more as 
far removed from anything like sensuous 
charm as one could well imagine. Her act- 
ing of the sleep-walking heroine also indi- 
cated that her place at present is still in the 
school room. 

Alessandro Bonci carried away the prin- 
cipal honors of the performance by the 
consummate art with which he interpreted 
Elvino. His management of his voice was 
perfection. Mr. De Segurola, as Conte Ro- 
dolfo, also sang and acted with admirable 
skill and effectiveness, 

Delibes’s ballet, “Coppélia,” was douse 
by Mme. Pavlova and Mr. Mordkine after 
the opera. 

“Tosca” was given its first performance 
at the New ‘Theater Tuesday evening, 
March 23. Hermann Jadlowker was the 
Cavaradossi, taking the part for the first 
time here, and at a moment’s notice, as the 
result of the illness of Riccardo ‘Martin. 
He sang with mellow, expressive voice and 
dramatic forcefulness, the fact that he had 
not been given time for a rehearsal being 
evident neither in his singing nor his act- 
ing. Miss Farrar, the Tosca, and Mr. 
Scotti, the Scarpia, repeated familiar and 
excellent portrayals, 
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JAPANESE OPERETTA 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Local Singers Give Fine Perform- 
ance of “‘A Jewel Maiden’”— 
News of Local Musicians 


San Francisco, March 21.—One of the 
most successful musical affairs of the local 
women’s clubs was that of the choral sec- 
tion of the Cap and Bells Club, who charm- 
ingly entertained a large audience by the 
presentation of Paschel’s Japanese operetta, 
“A Jewel Maiden,” at Century Hall last 
week. With the musical talent at its best, 
the clever amateur thespians, the costuming, 
decorations and music, there was a sugges- 
tion of the professional entertainment 
rather than the amateur. 


A Japanese one-act comedy, “A Flower 
of Yeddo,” preceded the operetta, in which 
Mrs. D. E. F. Easton, Mrs. Walter Ernest 
Janke, Pearl Cook and Mrs. F. L. Colburn 
participated. Both affairs were staged 
under the direction of Reginald Travers; 
Mrs. Benjamin Curtaz, chairman of the 
music section of the club, directed the 
chorus; Johannes Raith was musical direc- 
tor, and Mrs. A. B. Swan proved a capable 
accompanist. The chairmanship was held 
by Mrs. W. W. Wymore, assisted by the 
president of the club, Mrs. Malcolm O. 
Austin. In the cast of the operetta were: 
Mesdames Emil Blackenburg, C. L. Parent, 
U. Grant Bartlett, Charles E. Kerr, Clair 
McDermott, Henry Eickhoff, Benjamin 
Curtaz, and the Misses Gladys Blumenberg, 
Ellie F. Ewing, Genevieve Ethy! Sullivan, 
Ernestine Bock, Alma Tobin, Ada Conlin, 
Viola Mattner and Bessie Norton, and the 
Messrs. Ernest Ker and Fred Keystone. 

The Loring Club, under the direction of 
Wallace A. Sabin, ‘scored another triumph 
in this, its thirty- -third season, when it 
offered a program of unusually fine char- 
acter on Tuesday evening at Christian 
Science Hall, which was filled with an 
audience that found expression of its ap- 
preciation of the splendidly rendered num- 
bers by the well-trained chorus in pro- 
longed and hearty applause. J. F. Veaco, 
the local tenor, was represented in a solo 
part in Schubert’s “The Night Is Cloudless 
and Serene.” 

The gifted sisters who comprise the Pas- 
more Trio gave a Tchaikowsky trio in A 
Minor, for violin, piano and violincello, 
which rendition charmed the audience. 
Mary and Dorothy Pasmore were heard in 
violin and ’cello numbers, respectively. 
Frederick Maurer was accompanist, and 
W. Fietcher Husband the organist. 


WANTED IN AN IOWA CONSERVATORY 


Two teachers (European trained pre- 
ferred) who are also soloists. One to 
teach Piano (Leschetizky preferred), 
Organ and Theory. Another to teach 
voice (Contralto or Bass _ preferred). 
Address “Iowa,” care MusrcaL AMERICA, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York. 














The Late David D. Wood, Whose Death 
Took Place Sunday 





A chorus of 100 voices which composes 
the Cecilian Choral Club, was heard in the 
fourth concert of its fourth season on 
Thursday evening at the M. E. Auditorium. 
A special feature of the program was 
“Hiawatha’s Departure,” a cantata by S. 
Coleridge-Taylor, which. was sung effect- 
ively. The solo parts were taken by Mme. 
Sophia Neustadt, soprano, and Horatio 
Cogswell, baritone. 

The following pupils of Otto Rauhut par- 
ticipated in a violin recital at Century Hall 
on Friday evening: Clark W. Crocker, 
William Doble, Donald McKee, Chas. F. 
Gibson, Jerry C. O’Conner, Paul B. McKee, 
Helen Frisbee and Cecil Rauhut. Assisting 
them were: Mabel Frisbie, soprano; Mrs. 
Kenneth McDonald, Jr., mezzo-soprano, 
and Clara V. Rauhut, pianist. 

A. program devoted to Slavonic compos- 
ers was presented by the San Francisco 
Mucical Club on Thursday, those taking 
part being Mesdames Adolph Lada, Albert 
Brouse, James Pressley, Warren Hord, 
William Ritter, Cecil Mark, Frank Cox, 
Guy Milberry, and the Misses Florence 
Hyde, Olive Hyde, Edith Kelly and Alma 
Birmingham. 

Several interpretive studies of the mod- 
ern operas have been arousing the interest 
of the music lovers of late, the lectures all 
being largely attended. Among the lectur- 
ers were: Margaret Kemble, who gave an 
instructive talk at the St. Francis on 
“Salomé”; Eleanor Connell, at the Palace 


Hotel, discoursed upon the meaning of 
“Parsifal,” and Mrs. Mary Fairweather 
discussed “Louise” and “Salomé” at 


Whithey and Tuttle hall. 





Engagement for De Reszke Pupil 


Paris; March 25.—Mlle. Alexandrovich, 
a youthful Russian soprano, pupil of Jean 
de Reszke, has been engaged for five years 
at the Paris Opéra, and will make her début 
this month in “Rigoletto.” She will also ap- 
pear soon in “Romeo et Juliette.” 
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BLIND ORGANIST OF 


‘David 
musician ‘ith An. in- 
“asa composer. ‘and 
‘Q-pneumonia to-day 





after two days’ illness. 
., Dr. Wood was bor 
and had beeh totally blind since: he met 
with an accident when he was thrée years 
of age. At eight he learned, without* én- 


in Pittsburg in 1838, 


struction, to play the ute. In childhood 
he was‘a-student in the Pennsylvania ‘fn- 
rt t the Ipstruction of the Blind, and 


$. te pught = ematics by thé date James 
F . His. «fir tructép in! organ 
igic.. was Wilh inabelf*who taught 
mm in T851. an 


the ‘time he was twenty ‘Years of 
Misod acted as instructor “jn. 
yivania institution}and for year 
principal of its department of musi 
fdrty-six years he had been orga 
choirmaster of St. Stephen’s P. E. 
dne of the’ wealthiest congregations 3 
city. - 

When Dr, sWood desired to lea 
piece of music he would seat prt 
piano or organ and have his pftvate*seere- 
tary stand near him. She would describe 
the music by telling him the key and giving 
him the time and.movement. Then she 
would read as fast as her lips could move 
the notes for several bars which were in- 
tended ‘for the right-hand movement. Then 
she would read that part of the music in- 
tended for the left hand, Dr. Wood playing 
from memory what she had read for the 
right hand and following her on the keys 
with the left hand, thus making the exercise 
complete. 

When an entire piece had been gone over 
in this fashion but once Dr. Wood would 
be able to play it without further assist- 
ance, and his memory was so marvelous 
that he would always be able to remem- 
ber it. 

Dr. Wood’s compositions 
church anthems and songs. 
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Annie Louise David Declines Ten Easter 
Engagements 


Annie Louise David, harpist, who played 
on Easter Sunday morning at All Saints’ 
Unitarian Church, of which Louis R. 
Dressler is organist, and at the Church of 
the Ascension, Richard H. Warren, organ- 
ist, in the afternoon, and at a private mus- 
icale in New York in the evening, was 
compelled to decline ten engagements 
for that day. Mrs. David is one of the best 
harpists in New York, and, as such, is in 
constant demand. 





Baltimore Accompanist Honored 


BaLtimorE, March 28.—Mrs. John Swi- 
kert, Jr., accompanist of the Baltimore Ora- 
torio Society, was recently presented with 
a handsome silver bowl by the members of 
the society in recognition of her long ser- 
vice. The presentation took place in the 
concert hall of the Peabody Conservatory 


of Music, the address of presentation being 
made by Joseph Pache, director of the so- 
ciety. On the facade of the bowl are Mrs. 
Swikert’s initials, and under the monogram 
extending around the bow! is the following 
inscription: “To the ever-faithful accom- 
panist of the Oratorio Society of Balti- 
more, Mrs. John Swikert, Jr. The members 
of season 1909-10.” Mrs. Swikert has been 
accompanist of the society for sixteen years, 
and has the distinguished record of not 
missing a single rehearsal during that 


period. \ Ae se 4 


OHIO TEACHERS TO MEET 








State Music Instructors Plan Their Con- 
vention to Take Place in June 


Cotumsus, O., March 25.—The officers 
of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
are actively arranging for a record-break- 
ing meeting this year, on June 29-30 and 
July 1, in the Board of Trade Auditorium. 
Amor Sharp i is president; James H. Rogers, 
of Cleveland, vice- president ; Ethel Keating, 
Columbus, secretary-treasurer. Oley Speaks 
is chairman of the program committee, and 
Millicent Brennan on the executive board. 

The matinée concert by the members of 
the Women’s Music Club, Tuesday after- 
noon, proved most entertaining. The mem- 
bers who performed were Jessie Crane, 
Margaret Burkley, Ethel Keating, Mmes. 
Henry C. Lord, John E. Pletsch, Edward 
E. Fisher, Reginald L. Hidden, Claire Gra- 
ham Stewart. Mr, Hidden was the assist- 
ing musician. 

Mrs. Edward E. Fisher entertained with 
a musicale at her home on West Ninth 
avenue Tuesday evening. lhe program was 
presented by Hedwig Theobald, Mrs. Comp- 
ton and Mrs. Fisher. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will 
give its third concert in Columbus this 
season Easter Monday evening. It is ex- 
pected to be a gala affair. 

Hedwig Theobald, teacher of singing in 
the Ohio University, Athens, is home for 
Easter vacation. 

The Girls’ Music Club will give an in- 
teresting concert Saturday afternoon, April 
2. The concert will take place in the Co- 
lumbus Public Library Auditorium. 

a eS 





Miss Ormond for Boston Apollo Club 


Boston, March 28.—Lilla Ormond, the 
mezzo-soprano, has been engaged as soloist 
for the next concert of the Apollo Club, 
Emil Mollenhauer conducting, which will 
take place in Jordan Hall April 6, She will 
sing an obbligato with the club and songs. 
Miss Ormond is one of Boston’s most pop- 
ular young soloists, and her appearance on 
the program will add much interest to the 
coming concert. D. bk. hn 





Music Critics as Baseball Umpires 


The Metropolitan Opera House baseball 
team will play the ushers of the same insti- 
tution on Sunday, April 3, at 11 A. M., on 
the Maroons’ diamond, Dyckman street, 
New York. Algernon St. John Brennon 
and Charles Henry Meltzer, the music 
critics, have consented to umpire, with Max 
Hirsch. 





Mme. Etta Edwards, who has been spend- 
ing the Winter in New Orleans, will re- 
turn to her home in Chicago May 1, where 
a large class of pupils is waiting to resume 
lessons with her. The many friends of Dr. 
Edwards will be glad to know that he has 
been greatly benefited by his sojourn in the 
South. 
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GIVES LECTURE ON 
WOMEN COMPOSERS 


Emma W. Hodkinson Tells of Good 
Work They Are Doing in 
America 





The rooms of the Women’s Philharmonic 


Society in Carnegie Hall were crowded and 
people were turned away on the afternoon 
of March 19, on the occasion of Emma W. 
Hodkinson’s lecture-recital on “American 
Women Composers.” Miss Hodkinson, so- 
prano, was assisted by the composers, Mary 
Turner Salter, Clara A. Korn, Florence 
Newell Barbour and Dora Becker, who not 
only holds a well-known and high position 
among the violinists of the day, but is also 
a gifted composer. The program was as 
follows: 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Compositions for Violin 
and Piano, (a) Mazurka, (b) “La Captive’ on 
G Dna -* (c) Romance in A, Mme. Dora Beckef, 

Barbour at the piano; Mrs. Barbour, (a) 
“The Sun-Kissed Rose,” (b) “One Day Love 
Came,” (c) “Heart’s Flower of Cherry,” Miss 
Hodkinson, gornmgensed by the composer; Mrs. 
Korn, Sonata in Flat (op. 14), played by the 
composer; Mrs. Salter, (a) “The Water Lily,” 
(b) “The Cry of Rachel,’”’ Miss Hodkinson, accom- 
anied by the composer; Mrs. Barbour, Serenade, 
or Violin and Piano, Mme. Becker, accompanied 
by the composer; Mrs. Korn, (a) Idyl, (b) Waltz 
aprice, dedicated to “Sorosis,” played by the 
composer; Mrs. Salter, (a) “The South Wind,” 
(b) “October,” (c) “The cage? agen men dl Miss 
Hodkinson, accompanied by the composer; Mrs. 
Barbour, (a) Ara esque, (b) Seniaiosemes. (c) 
“L’arrivé de Printemps,” played by the composer; 
Gena Branscombe, “Starlight,” Miss Hodkinson, 
Mrs. Salter at the piano. 


Miss Hodkinson has made a thorough 
study of the work of women composers, 
and has the ability to present what she 
knows in a clear, interesting and entertain- 
ing way. She treats the subject with an 
accurate knowledge of its history, as well 
as a knowledge of what has been thought 
and said by others upon the subject. Of 
enunciation she makes a special feature in 
her lectures, as well as in her singing. 

Mme. Becker brought her well-known 
and excellent art to bear upon the render- 
ing of the compositions by Mrs. Beach, an 
art which has become familiar to many 
through her introduction to America of a 
number of important works, among them 
the “Scotch Phantasie,” by Bruch. Mrs. 


Barbour’s accompaniments were no less 
artistic. 
Mrs. Barbour is the most prominent 


woman composer of Rochester, having come 
from that city to take part in this program. 
She has written in many forms, from the 
smallest to orchestral works. There is a 
subtle undercurrent of magnetism in her 
playing which holds absolutely the attention 
of her hearers. Her songs were interpreted 
with a voice of rich tone color and with 
fine intelligence by Miss Hodkinson. 

Clara Korn, who has won a place of dis- 
tinction among the women composers of 
America, was well received in her compo- 
sitions for piano. 

Mary Turner Salter has become widely 
known to American singers and audiences. 
Her “Cry of Rachel” is a remarkable song, 
and brought an enthusiastic encore. Charm 





MME. JEANNE JOMELLI 


Singer Who Has, in Two Seasons in Recital in America, Won a Permanent Place 
on the Concert Stage 





and refinement. Theresa Rihm, soprano, 
assisted capably, singing several songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Raff, Tschaikowsky 
and Richard Strauss. 


and fancy are among her strong points as 
a composer, and they were evidenced by 
her last group. 

Miss Hodkinson had interesting things to 
say concerning many of the compositions 





given, and her lecture proved timely and “Emperor” Stradivarius to be Sold at 
vital, and was greatly enjoyed. The pro- Auction 

gram, long as it was, went through with ; . 
much snap, and the works were deservedly Lonpon, March 27.—The famous “Em- 


peror” Stradivarius violin, generally con- 
ceded by experts to be the finest specimen 
of its maker's art, is to be sold soon at an 
auction here of instruments which belonged 
to George Haddock, a collector. The value 
of the “Emperor” is estimated at $50,000. 
It was made in 1715. The Drummon violin, 
made by the brothers Amati in 1615, is also 
in the collection. 


well applauded. 


Philharmonic Trio in Brooklyn Concert 


A concert was given by the Philharmonic 
Trio, Alexander Rihm, pianist; Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist, and Gustav Hornberger, 
*cellist, at the Brooklyn Sangerbund, on the 
evening of March 20. The program in- 
cluded Riibner’s G Minor Trio, two move- 
ments of Schubert’s B Major Trio, and 
several Spanish dances by Arbos. The 
three artists played with all their wonted 
skill, their work being a model of finish 


Gervase Elwes and Georg Henschel will 
sing, and Mathilde Verne will play at the 
Schumann Centenary Concerts to be given 
in London this month. 


WIDE-SPREAD FAME 
QF JEANNE JOMELLI 


Former Operatic Star Has Had One 
of the Longest and Most Success- 
ful Tours Made in America 

Mme. 





Jeanne Jomelli, who, but a few 


short years ago, was an unknown singer 
as far as America was concerned, has, in 
the last two seasons, become one of the 


leading concert singers in this country. It 
is rare that an operatic star possesses the 
voice or the ability to make a success on 
the concert stage and it is equally rare for a 
singer of foreign birth to make the success 


that Mme. Jomelli has in America. The 
concert field in this country is peculiar in 
that, while it is willing to pay liberally, it 
also demands the best. An artist who fails 
in the first season here never gets a return 
engagement. It is, therefore, a remarkable 
comment on Mme. Jomelli’s singing that 
she has been, and is, re-engaged for almost 
every recital engagement sung in the past 
two years, 

Her tour this season was so entirely 
booked that many engagements had to be 
declined because they could not be filled. 
Every large city in the country, such as 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Spokane and Portland, 
Ore.; Los Angeles, St. Paul, Denver, Min- 


neapolis, Buffalo, Louisville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Houston, Tex.; Tren- 
ton, Grand Rapids, Toronto, Can., and many 
others, has heard Mme. Jomelli this sea- 
son, and in every instance the most en- 
thusiastic comment has been evoked. 

Newspaper reports of her singing are 
unanimous in making mention of three 
characteristics at Mme, Jomelli’s concerts: 
the tremendous applause and the enthusi- 
asm, the beautiful, clear quality of her voice 
and the style and understanding with which 
she sang. 

Her voice, despite the great number of 
concerts in which she has appeared, has lost 
none of its freshness and has gained in 
breadth and power, while her art, especially 
in her French songs, is more perfect than 
ever. This, coupled with her personality, 
has won for her a sweeping success in all 
parts of America in this last season. 





Homer Norris closed his classes at Miss 


Kellor’s private school on Sixty-second 
street, New York, Thursday morning, 
March 24. The choral class was assisted 


by the von Ende String Choir, of twenty 
violins. The program included numbers by 
Palestrina, Mozart, Wagner, Grieg, Men- 
delssohn and two Easter carols, “O Bells in 
the Steeple” and “Ring Jubilant, Ye Pealing 
Easter Bells,” by Norris. 





Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, played at a recent 
concert of the Saturday Club of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., winning much applause. Her 
numbers included works by Bach, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Debussy, 
Schubert and Liszt. A students’ day was 
also given by the club, and proved a very 
enjoyable affair. 
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“‘A THREE-FOOT SHELF OF MUSICAL BOOKS” 








“A Three-Foot Shelf of Musical Books,” 
arranged in accordance with the idea sug- 
gested by Dr. Eliot’s five-foot book shelf, 
is contained in the March issue of The 
Musician. Of several lists, Frank H. Mar- 
ling submits one that seems to be represent- 
ative and fairly comprehensive : 

“First and foremost,” writes Mr. Mar- 
ling, “we must mention the magnum opus 
of music literature in the English language, 
Grove, ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 
in five volumes, a veritable storehouse of 
musical information of every description, 
and, though not free from defects, a noble 
monument of scholarship. 

“The reader or student needs, of course, 
other works written on a different plan and 
covering the ground in a different way. For 
instance, a consecutive and detailed history 
of music is a desideratum, and I know of 
no better work in English than Naumann’s 
‘History of Music,’ in two volumes, with 
its very full and scholarly survey of the 
field and its wealth of illuminating illustra- 
tions and plans. I would put in as a brief 
summary of music history Hunt’s ‘Concise 
History of Music,’ a book tested and not 
found wanting by years of use among stu- 
dents. 

“Waldo S. Pratt’s ‘History of Music’ 
should also be included for the remarkable 
thoroughness and scientific comprehensive- 
ness with which it covers an immense field. 

“A dictionary of musical terms is a nec- 
essary handbook for the music shelf, and 
by general acknowledgment the ‘Dictionary 
of Musical Terms,’ by Dr. Theodore Baker, 
is ranked as one of the leading works of its 
class. The same author’s ‘Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Musicians’ is an admirable piece 
of work in the biographical line, and is 
specially suited for quick and easy refer- 
ence. 

“Another little book of the multum in 
parvo order is ‘Music: a Handbook,’ by 
H. C. Banister, most conveniently arranged, 
with clear and terse definitions. 

“When one comes to musical biography, 
the output is so voluminous that it is al- 
most impossible to make a selection. If 
confined to one work, a place should be 
found for the splendid material in ‘Famous 
Composers and Their Works,’ edited by 
John K. Paine and others, in six quarto 
volumes, covering the greatest artists, the 
work of skilled experts and specialists, and 
enriched by handsome pictures and fac- 
similes. The classics of musical biograph- 
ical writing also clamor for admission. One 
would hardly dare to omit such master- 
pieces as Thayer’s ‘Life of Beethoven,’ 
Spitta’s ‘Life of Bach’ and Jahn’s ‘Life of 
Mozart,’ each without a peer in its field and 
magnificent examples of the biographer’s 
art. 

“The tremendous interest in Wagner at 
the present time tempts one to suggest that 
Henry T. Finck’s two volumes on ‘Wag- 
ner’s Life and Works,’ described by one of 


the foremost critics in England as ‘the best 
all-round life of the composer,’ and Lavig- 
nac’s ‘Music Dramas of Wagner,’ an un- 
usually lucid and intelligent presentation of 
the whole Wagner question, might be 
slipped on the shelf with very great advan- 
tage. 

And then there is the rich field of mu- 
sical criticism, which must be ruthlessly 
condensed to get our books within the 
three-foot space. Mr. Krehbiel’s immensely 
popular ‘How to Listen to Music,’ the pio- 
neer volume of musical appreciation and 
analysis, must certainly be represented, 
while W. J. Henderson’s excellent book on 
‘The Orchestra and Orchestral Instruments’ 
should stand beside it. A classic of exposi- 
tion is Sir George Grove’s volume on ‘Bee- 
thoven’s Symphonies,’ and, though not pro- 
fessing to be scientific works in the most 
severe sense, we must suggest those ex- 
tremely useful and cleverly planned hand- 
books of George P. Upton, “The Standard 
Concert Guide’ and “The Standard Operas.’ 

“The composer Schumann’s critical writ- 
ings, entitled ‘Music and Musicians,’ are 
held to be of very high value, and are de- 
serving of a niche in the Hall of Musical 
Fame. Coming down to the lighter branches 
of the subject, we should want to brighten 
up the solid shelf with the charming letters 
of Mendelssohn and Mozart and the glow- 
ing pages of Liszt's ‘Life of Chopin,’ all 
classics also in their way. 

“Room should be made also for James 
Huneker’s brilliant and stimulating volume, 
‘Mezzotints in Modern Music,’ one of a 
remarkable series by this author. The lover 
of music fiction, too, should not be frowned 
out of court, so we must tuck in quietly 
several volumes, beloved these many years, 
of music-folk, ‘Charles Auchester,’ ‘The 
First Violin,’ and ‘Consuelo,’ by George 
Sand. One closes the article with a tantaliz- 
ing sense of having only skimmed the sur- 
face, but the bird’s-eye view may possibly 
be suggestive on account of its very 
brevity.’ 

The Musician prints the following list of 
the “best selling music books”: 

Amy Fay’s “Music Study in Germany,” 
Krehbiel’s “How to Listen to Music,” Ha- 
weis’s “Music and Morals,” Liszt’s “Life of 
Chopin,” Shepherd’s “Charles Auchester,” 
Fothergill’s “The First Violin,” George 
Sand’s “Consuelo,” Upton’s “The Standard 
Operas,” Lehman’s “How to Sing,” Lavig- 
nac’s “Music Dramas of Wagner,” Hunt's 
“Concise History of Music,” Mason’s “From 
Grieg to Brahms,” Schindler’s “Life of 
Beethoven,” Ferris’s “Lives of the Com- 
posers and Artists,” Huneker’s “Mezzotints 
in Modern Music,” Lillie’s “Story of Music 
and Musicians,” Singleton’s “A Guide to 
the Opera,” Mendelssohn’s Letters, Mozart's 
Letters, Polko’s “Musical Tales,” Clayton’s 
“Queens of Song,” Johnson’s “Our Familiar 
Songs,” Lavignac’s “Music and Musicians,” 
Annesley’s “The Standard Opera Class.” 
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Two Mistakes of Music Students 


One mistake I have observed in America 
among even the most serious music stu- 
dents, writes Alessandro Bonci, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, in the Sunday 
Magazine, is the tendency to go from one 
teacher to another, from one method to 
another. This may result, and usually does, 
in ruining the voice. Indeed, I have known 
cases of beautiful organs that have been 
put in the most terrible condition by this 
means. The student should first select the 
teacher carefully, then stick to him unless 
convinced that there is some very strong 
reason for not doing so. 

Another mistake which is made by vocal 
students all over the world now is the idea 
that long preparation is not necessary in 
order to become a great opera singer. This 
is a disastrous error. There is no what you 
call “short cut” to artistic achievement. A 
beautiful young voice insufficiently trained 
may last through a year or so of opera, but 
it cannot last an operatic lifetime. The 
length of time that is necessary for study 
differs somewhat with the special case, but 
there is just so much work that has to be 
done, and there is no way out of it. The 
most beautiful voice can endure only 
through the art of using it. 





Marion Green to Wed 


Curcaco, March 26.—Marion Green, the 
baritone, has announced his engagement to 
Ethel Sattley-Carpenter. They will be mar- 
ried in this city April 2. Mr. Green’s career 
as a concert artist opened with a tour of 


two seasons with Ovide Musin, at the age 
of nineteen, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by three festival tours with the The- 
odore Thomas Orchestra. He has filled 
many notable engagements with prominent 
choral and orchestral organizations, and, in 
addition, has given each season a large num- 
ber of concert and recital programs. One 
of his engagements to be filled next month, 
during his honeymoon, will be as soloist at 
the Memphis Spring Festival. 





Strauss and the Waltzes 


One of Herr Strauss’s greatest annoy- 
ances is to be mistaken for that other 
Strauss who is known to fame as a com- 
poser of waltzes. 

He tells an amusing story of an occasion 
when he was present with his wife at a 
concert, where one of his own tremendous 
compositions was played. Seated next to 
him was a provincial to whom the music 
was evidently quite incomprehensible. At 
last he could bear it no longer, and shouted 
out: “That man Strauss must be going 
mad! I wish we had not come. He has 
probably written so many waltzes that they 
have turned his brain. Too bad, too bad!” 

Another time, a lady attending one of his 
concerts sent a note round to the composer, 
who was conducting one of his great tone 
poems, asking him to give as an encore one 
of his pretty little waltzes! 





Camille Erlanger, composer of “Aphro- 
dite,” has completed his opera, “Hannele,” 
based on the Hauptmann play. 
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In Italy They Rip Up Orchestra Chairs 
and Hurl Them at Incompetent Singers 





Mrs. F. H. Snyder, Just Back from Florence, Tells of the Ways of 
Audiences in that City—How the Season Differs from that 
in New York—tThe Rivalry of the “‘ Twin Cities” 


Even if Italy is not—as most persons not 
overburdened with musical knowledge are 
generally inclined to call it—‘the land of 
music,” it is no easy thing for an artist to 
get through an operatic performance there 
without having been hissed at least two or 
three times for supposed artistic misde 
meanors. Italian audiences are bound hand 
and foot by a conservatism which can only 
be characterized as adamantine, and their 
wishes in regard to the performances of 
familiar works are as inflexible and un 
changing as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Therefore an American artist 
who can boast of a genuine Italian success 
has something for which to be unaffectedly 
proud. According to no less an authority 
than Mrs. F. H. Snyder, the “woman im 
presario” and the manager of the St. Paul 
Orchestra, who but recently returned from 
a prolonged stay in Florence, American 
singers—the women in particular—are not 
only received with more than customary 
enthusiasm. throughout the country, but are 
sought for with the utmost eagerness, once 
that they have in the slightest degree dem- 
onstrated their fitness. 

“And even this chance to show the stuff 
of which they are made is not as difficult 
to find there as it is in other places,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Snyder to a representative of 
Musicat America. “All the little towns 
have their opera houses, in which it is easy 
to secure an appearance. If, now, the singer 
proves valuable, it will not be very long 
before the news has spread, and offers of 
engagements come rapidly. Naturally, the 
training is of a different nature, and not in 
its way as thorough as that received in 
Germany. But, on the other hand, the 
Italians never hesitate to make known their 
likes and dislikes, regardless of the feelings 
of the performer. | am proud to be able 
to say that as far as I have been able to 
observe our own artists have been scoring 
heavily. Probably the two most successful 
ones just at present are Mignon Nevada 
and Edith de Lys, both of whom have ac- 
quired fame in coloratura parts. Yes, I can 
conscientiously say that many of the best 
voices in the world come from America. 
Personally, I love Italy very much, and | 
know that the American artists over there 
share my liking.” 

Asked whether it was true that Florence 
was less musical than the other Italian 





MRS. F. H. SNYDER 
Manager of the St. Paul Orchestra, Who 
Has Returned from a Sojourn in 
Florence, Italy 


cities, Mrs. Snyder replied that she thought, 
on the contrary, that it was more so. 
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“Florence is the city of Caruso’s first 
appearance, but he avoids singing there for 
the reason that he is very much afraid of 
sever@ criticism. The Florentines are 
frightfully critical, and if every little thing 
is not done in exact accordance with their 
conceptions of musical right and wrong 
they act in a dreadfully savage fashion. | 
once saw a performance of ‘Lucia’ there 
which had to be stopped on account of the 
actions of the audience. The tenor cast to 
sing the principal rdle was ill and his part 
had to be assumed by some one else. The 
substitute did not come up to expectations, 
and the result was that when his hearers 
had hissed him and thrown at him about 
everything that was convenient to throw, 
they pulled the seats of the auditorium 
from their fastenings and tried to drive 
him off the stage with them. They event- 
ually succeeeded in the last scene, where 
the tenor has the stage all to himself. The 
orchestra stopped playing, the curtain was 
lowered and the audience quietly got up 
and went home, but they went home with 
their consciences perfectly satisfied. 

“If a singer or an opera is successful the 
same work will be given night after night 
for weeks at a time. There is nothing over 
there corresponding to our constant change 
of bill. The length of a run is determined 
by the reception given to the opera, but it is 
always mounted with the prospect of a con 
tinued presentation, just as a play is mount- 
ed in this country. I remember that in 
Florence. they gave nothing but Boito's 
‘Mefistofele’ for four weeks in succession. 
There were two casts which alternated in 
the presentation. And after ‘Mefistofele’ 
they settled down to several weeks of ‘Bo- 
heme’ and then of ‘Traviata.’ 

“The ‘season’ there is different from ours. 
In fact, there are several seasons—one for 
the Winter, one for the Spring, one for 
the Autumn—and even these are again 
subdivided. The répertoire is by no man- 
ner or means as extensive and as cath- 
olic as that of a German house. They 
do not have any too many German operas, 
and French ones they do not like at 
all. There are great numbers of new things 
that appear every year and die before ever 
crossing the frontier, but these can for the 
most part be overlooked. They have just 
begun to do ‘Tannhauser’ in Florence, but 
[ assure you it is like anything but Wagner. 
The Strauss operas have been done in Mi- 
lan, but have not reached Florence. Inci- 
dentally, I can tell you that the season in 
Milan has been a dismal failure, and that 
in Naples not far behind it. 

“While the Italians do not support such 
matters as symphony concerts, they have 
shown themselves favorably disposed to 
certain kinds of musical entertainments not 
specifically operatic. Harold Bauer, for one, 
gave some piano recitals while I was in 
Florence, and played to crowded and enthu- 
siastic houses.” 

Mrs. Snyder, through whose efforts the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will give five 
performances in St. Paul, smiled good- 
naturedly when, after disposing of the Ital- 
ian subject, she was suddenly asked if there 
were any chance of establishing a peaceful 
artistic relationship between the twin cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis. “It certainly 
would be a fine thing if they could unite 
for each other’s benefit,” she said, “but 
there is no such prospect. They are ‘the 
twin cities,’ and therefore each one thinks 
it must do all it can to outdo the other. 
We have a symphony orchestra of seventy 
players; Minneapolis has one slightly larg- 
er. If St. Paul had one of a thousand 
players, Minneapolis would be sure to have 
one of a thousand and ten. Of course, com 
petition brings good results. But, however 





all that may be, we have captured the opera 
company this year, and a splendid sub- 
scription list for it, too.” a, ee 





RUSSELL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teaching Centers Now Established 
Throughout the Country 


Louis Arthur Russell is already planning 
his Summer school schedule and has begun 
booking students. This Summer normal 
work is devoted to the instruction of teach- 
ers and professional students in the Russell 
modern processes of music study. The 
courses include the study of fundamental 
voice culture and singing in all its phases, 
pianoforte technic and interpretation and 
class work in eye and ear training, sight 
reading, musical analysis, harmony, etc., 
with a special course in orchestral and 
choral conducting. During the past few 
months over thirty music schools and pri- 
vate studios have adopted the Russell 
methods of teaching, and teaching centers 
are now established in nearly every State 
of the Union and Canada. 





To Extend Columbia Music Course 


The music course to be given during the 
coming Summer session at Columbia Uni 
versity will be considerably more exten 
sive than those of previous years. Walter 
Henry Hall will direct a course in choral 
music, in which the students will join with 
a chorus of 150 provided by the instructor. 
In addition, the university will give band 
concerts and organ recitals as in former 
years. At the close of the session a musical 
festival will be given by the chorus, orches 
tra and soloists. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH 

The production of “The Pipe of Desire,” an opera by 
an American composer, at the Metropolitan, has started 
up the old controversy as to whether English is a 
singable language. 

The trouble is not with the language, but with the 
singers. It may be an unpleasant truth to tell our 
singers; English or Americans, that if they could pro- 
nounce, whether speaking or singing, their language as 
well as the French, Germans, Italians and others do 
their language, there would be no discussion about the 
matter at all. 

If you want to know whether English is a singable 
language, go to the New Theatre and see the fourth 
act of “Brand,” by Henrik Ibsen, and “Sister Beatrice,” 
a miracle play in two acts by Maurice Maeterlinck. 

In the Ibsen play you will hear Annie Russell, an 
actress whose personality is charming, but whose dic- 
tion is unfortunately poor, and who has the misfortune 
of believing that when she drags out a word she gives 
it the emphasis which will appeal to her listeners. 
Then, too, she often drops her voice at the end of a 
sentence, so that charitable people blame the acoustics 
of the house when they don’t hear what she has said. 

Lee Baker, who plays the part of Brand, is also an 
offender, so that you might perhaps agree with those 
who claim that the English language is a poor one for 
speaking or singing; but if you will be patient and sit 
out the performance of “Sister Beatrice,” and listen to 
Edith Wynne Matthison, who takes the part of the 
Sister, you will realize how, when an actress has a 
beautiful voice, and knows how to use it, pronounces 
her words distinctly, the English language is just as 
mellifluous as the Italian or the Spanish. It will do 
you no harm to witness this performance, for, in it 
Miss Matthison does that rare thing, in that she rises 
to the height of the poet-author’s conception. Even 
blasé play-goers succumb to her charm. 

If the art of conversation were known among Eng- 
lish-speaking people, which, unfortunately, it is not, we 
should have started on the right road, and in time our 
actors and singers, as well as their audiences, would 
discover that the English language is just as graphic 
and as musical as any other on earth. 





AN AMBIGUOUS OFFICIAL STATEMENT 

Certain French singers of the Metropolitan Opera 
House who have not been re-engaged for next year’s 
season have made public statements to the effect that 
there is nationalistic discrimination at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and that the future will find more and 
more Italian operas on the bills, and correspondingly 
less German, as well as the usual minimum of French 
works. 

The Metropolitan Opera House has taken this oc- 
casion to make an official statement through the New 
York dailies disavowing the existence of any national 
prejudice. The statement is in no way controversial. 


The remarks of the French singers are characterized 
as an expression of certain disgruntled elements in 
the situation. The management affirms that it adheres 
to the “time-honored traditions of the Metropolitan 
Opera House of internationalism in art, which is 
rightly insisted on by the public.” Further, it has “no 
prejudice in favor of or against any school cr any 
nationality of art or artists, except to the extent that 
it feels called upon to extend special consideration to 
American composers and American artists.” The state- 
ment declares that freedom from national prejudice ts 
clearly evinced by a reference to the nationalities of the 
artistic personnel thus far engaged for next season. 
The list includes American, German, Austrian, Italian, 
French and Russian singers in a proportion left curi- 
ously vague. 

This official statement suggests, even if it does not 
definitely present, a viewpoint of breadth and fairness, 
which, if lived up to, would be all that could be desired. 
As it is, however, one sees the critics constantly re- 
ferring to the present operatic season as a season of 
broken promises. Neither does one find in the official 
statement anything in the nature of a genuine disproof 
of what the departing singers say. 

The chief argument of the opera house for its free- 
dom from national prejudice is an enumeration of the 
various nationalities drawn upon for singers. In the 
first place, this has little to do, under the circumstances, 
with the nationality of the art presented. The pres- 
ence of sixteen Americans in the personnel, for ex- 
ample, as against twenty-one Germans and Austrians, 
does not mean that a similar proportion of American 
operas will be presented. The Italian and German 
operas are all that the public insists upon to-day, be- 
cause they are all that the public knows anything 
about. A knowledge of modern French operas is now 
become more widespread, it is true, although this has 
not come through a demand of the public, but because 
Mr. Hammerstein discovered what was going on in the 
modern musical world and had the courage and force 
to represent it at his house. The public does not insist 
upon what it does not know about, and to maintain 
such an internationalism as is “rightly insisted on by 
the public” means, in opera, that it is only necessary 
to give plenty of Italian operas and some Wagner. 
Beyond this such a statement is practically without 
significance. 

Moreover, there is something quite curious in the 
method of enumerating the singers chosen from the 
various nationalities. It reads as follows in the official 
statement: “Sixteen Americans, twenty-one Germans 
and Austrians, eighteen Italians, fourteen French and 
Russians and two other nationalities.” Such a disposi- 
tion might easily harbor but one Frenchman. 

As to the special consideration extended to American 
composers, the Metropolitan Opera House is to be 
commended for having at last produced an American 
opera, Frederick Converse’s “Pipe of Desire.” It 
would appear, however, that even this was given only 
against serious internal opposition—a fact which gives 
this item in the official statement the appearance of 
making a virtue of necessity. 

The management of the Metropolitan Opera House 
should be credited with the best intentions in ‘the 
world, in the hope that it will rise to them. But careful 
reading of the official statement, however, does not 
mspire one with that assurance which one would like 


to feel. 


OLD MASTERS 


In this issue we publish a letter from Paul de Long- 
pré, of California. He calls attention to the ridiculous 
craze for “old masters,” which has induced many 
wealthy Americans to pay out millions for copies of the 
works of the old masters. This craze has vitiated their 
taste so that they treat with contempt even the works 
of genius of the living. And so the sad story of Millet 
is repeated again and again—Millet, who starved while 
he lived, but whose pictures, now that he is dead, sell 
into the tens of thousands apiece. 

What is true of pictures is largely true of music. Our 
conductors are ever groping into the old, dead past, 
fishing out often the immature work of the musical 
genius who starved as Millet did and became famous 
only after his death. As they do this—because, we 
presume, it is safer—they bar the door to young talent, 
to the genius of to-day which is struggling, not alone 
for recognition, but for bread. Thus, in their hide- 
bound conservatism and reverence for the past, they 
deprive the living composer of that recognition which 
would be an increased inspiration to him, and so de- 
prive the world of the works he might produce. 

Is it not a reflection upon the intelligence of our 
American conductors, that in many of the cities of 
Europe works by American composers have already 
been produced which could not receive a hearing in 
this country? Even when an American composer is 


dead, and a cult arises for his music, what is the result? | 


Why, we form a MacDowell Club, which plays, as 
Henry Finck, of the Evening Post, said recently, “all 
kinds cf music except MacDowell’s.” 





A SIN OF OMISSION 


One significant and lamentable omission in the New 
York concert season has been that of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphonic Fantasia, “Manfred.” Damrosch last week 
put the Schumann “Manfred” music on the program 
of his “Schumann Centennial Concert” at the New 
Theater, and at a recent concert of the Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago Schumann’s “Manfred” music and 
Tschaikowsky’s were placed upon the same program, 
which plan, by the way, affords opportunity for a very 
interesting comparison. 

One of the less strong of Tschaikowsky’s qualities 
was form, and some dissatisfaction with the form of 
his “Manfred” may have led him not to class it with 
his symphonies, but to designate it as a Symphonic 
Fantasia. Symphony or no symphony, it contains 
some of the best of Tschaikowsky’s thoughts, and a 
great deal of the best of his orchestration, aside from 
being an extraordinarily imaginative interpretation of 
Byron’s poem. 

Not only should this work be known wherever there 
is an orchestra that can play it, but it should cer- 
tainly not be overlooked in a New York concert season. 
It is hoped that New York will do better in this respect 
in the future. 














PERSONALITIES 








America Is Good Enough for Him 


This photograph, taken in a Washington (D. C.) 
hotel room for Musicat AMERICA, shows Alwin 
Schroeder, ’cellist of the Hess-Schroeder Quartet, and 
for many years a stand-by of the Kneisel Quartet. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Schroeder retired from Ameri- 
can musical activity two years ago, intending to spend 
the remainder of his life in the Fatherland. After a 
short residence abroad, however, he decided that the 
“musical atmosphere” of Germany offered nothing bet- 
ter than that to which he had become accustomed to in 
America. 

Strauss—According to a Berlin dispatch, the wealth- 
iest of the world’s composers is undoubtedly he who 
created “Elektra.” Dr. Strauss is able to name prac- 
tically his own figure as the price of the rights to one 
of his new works, and, whenever he conducts a concert 
of his own compositions he receives $500. 

Delna—Marie Delna, the famous Paris contralto, says 
that operatic politics and intrigue in London have been 
responsible for the fact that she was not heard in New 
York until this season. She had an unpleasant experi- 
ence at Covent Garden years ago when certain distin- 
guished artists blocked her way, and she determined 
never to return to London again. The British capital 
was in those days the door to operatic New York and 
continued so for many years, and that is why, says 
Mme. Delna, she failed to appear in America. 

Russell.—Director Henry Russell, of the Boston 
Opera Company, is a determined enemy of the encore 
habit and has written an open letter to the Boston news- 
papers outlining his views on the subject. “Next sea- 
son I contemplate asking the public not only to refrain 
from demanding encores,” he says, “but to refrain from 
applauding at all until the curtain falls at the end of the 
rT. ad 

Slezak—Leo Slezak, the giant tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, finds his size a considerable 
handicap when he undertakes to purchase apparel off- 
hand in New York. “Why,” he laughingly remarked 
to an interviewer the other day, “the only thing I can 
buy ready-made over here that will fit me is a pocket 
handkerchief.” 

Pavlova—Anna Pavlova, the illustrious Russian 
dancer, was recently asked how American and Russian 
women compared. “My sisters at home are advancing 
in every way, the same as your women,” she said. “The 
girls of my country have the same privileges as do 
yours. They go to school unattended. There is no 
danger, for our women, too, are highly respected. In 
the daytime your women are more tailor-made than 
ours, and at night—ah! ravishing! Russian women 
dress very much the same in the evening.” 
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Songs of Harriet Ware Have 
Made Secure Her Title to 
Lasting Distinction 





By Stella Reid Crothers 
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After hearing for the first time the ex- 
quisite sacred song, “The Cross,” and know- 
ing only that the words were written by 
Edwin Markham, one would certainly say 
the wonderful musical setting was given it 
by a man—and a man of large experience, 
of great thoughts and high aspirations. 
Seeking out the composer, one is, there- 
‘ore, quite unprepared to meet the petite, 
demure—one might almost say shy—little 
lady who, though capable of such beautiful 
interpretation of masterpieces of the world’s 
poetry, is yet so modest she can scarcely be 
persuaded to be interviewed. She is very 
ready to give enthusiastic acclaim to the 
man whose poetry she admires, but very 
reticent in jaying anything of her own 
achievement. 

The friends of Harriet Ware, and the 
thousands who have heard her music, are 
not slow, however, to accord her a place in 
the front rank of women composers, and 
they believe that her compositions can well 
stand the test of being judged also by the 
same standards as men’s. : 

Miss Ware came to New York from St. 
Paul a few years ago, and it seems as if the 
strong, vigorous life of the Northwest were 
reflected in the breadth of outlook, charm 
of nature and spirit of achievement that 
find expression in her music. There are 
too, in her melodies a recognition of the 
truest and best in life, and of the value of 
— ideals and of true friendship. 

hough she has played on the piano and 
sung her own songs since she was three 
years old, Miss Ware has been publishing 
her compositions only during the past five 
years. Her first real work was a chorale 
for men’s voices. Being obliged to provide 
funds for desired study abroad, Miss Ware 
for a time gave from forty to sixty lessons 
a week, which not only severely taxed her 
slender strength, but her sweet voice. 

While studying in Berlin she discovered 
some verse by Sarojini Naidu, a young 
woman from India, daughter of a famous 
Oriental scientist, who was being educated 
in England, and set several of the poems to 
music. Miss Ware’s surprise was great 
when she learned a few months later that 
Liza Lehmann had made a musical setting 
for some of the same verse. This deterred 
Miss Ware from publishing her own com- 
positions, but recently she has brought out 
one or two—notably “The Call of Rahda,” 
which was so thoroughly original and strik- 





HARRIET WARE 


ing that Mme. Jeanne Jomelli received an 
ovation when she sang it the first time in 
Louisville last Fall. As it is practically the 
first time that Oriental thought has been 
written in English without translation, the 
poems have a special value, and the recep- 
tion accorded the song is significant of the 
beautiful harmony between words and 
music. 

Miss Ware’s work gives every evidence 
of her high ideals, for she will allow no 
manuscript to leave her hands until satis- 
fied she can give it no further polish, often 
rewriting a piece fifteen to twenty times. 
She writes with a fine instinct for the dra- 
matic effect of a telling phrase, and there is 
but one opinion as to the quality of her 
work, It is superb. Many of the grand 
opera stars in concert work use her songs, 
and Constantino asked that the “Hindoo 
Slumber Song” be dedicated to him. 

One of the most significant tributes to 
Miss Ware’s talent was given her when the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs met 
in biennial session in her home city three 
years ago. One evening of the convention 
was given over to women composers, five 
being represented—one German, one Eng- 
lish, one French and two Americans. They 
were Clara Schumann, Liza Lehmann, Ce- 
cile Chaminade, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
this young composer of St. Paul, who re- 
ceived an ovation as she accompanied her 
own songs. 

Miss Ware’s latest song is called “The 
Last Dance,” and her last piano composi- 
tion, the “Song of the Sea,” is being played 
by Olga Samaroff during her Spring tour. 
Her later songs show the same qualities of 
careful musicianship and fascinating melody 
which made “The Boat Song” one of the 
most notable of her successes. 
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New York Symphony Society Announces 
Season at New Theatre 


So satisfactory, artistically and finan- 
cially, have been the results of the Sunday 
concerts at the New Theater by the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, that the directors of 
the Society have already arranged for 
eight Friday afternoon concerts and six- 
teen Sunday afternoon concerts there next 
season. The Sunday concerts, for which 
subscription books have just been opened, 
will begin November 6 and conclude March 
26, I9Q1t. 

Experiments towards proper regulation 
of the acoustics of the New Theater for 
orchestral concerts were carried on by Mr. 


Damrosch during the entire Winter. The 
final arrangements which have been in use 
for the last concerts including a stage 
scene, with a much higher ceiling than 
those in use previously, have produced re- 
sults well nigh ideal. The tone of the dif- 
ferent instruments has become resonant 
and distinct without losing any of the in- 
timate charm, which had been so pleasant 
a feature of the earlier concerts. 





Conservatory to Dedicate 


New $35,000 Hall 


Appteton, Wis., March 28.—Peabody 
Hall, the elaborate new $35,000 structure 
which will be used by the Lawrence College 
Conservatory of Music, will be formally 
dedicated on April 12. The structure has 
been built under the supervision of Dr. 


Lawrence 
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William Harper, dean of the Lawrence 
College Conservatory of Music. The Willy 
Jaffe String Quartet of Milwaukee will pro- 
vide most of the music for the dedication 
celebration, and a piano recital will be 
given by Allan Spencer, of Chicago. 

Music critics and artists who have seen 
Peabody Hall during the last few months 
say that it will be one of the finest conser- 
vatories in the West. According to Dean 
Harper, the equipment of the new build- 
ing will not be excelled in the na 





Dillingham Gets “Die Geschiedene Frau” 


Charles Dillingham has obtained the 
American rights to a reigning comic opera 
success of Berlin and Vienna called “Die 
Geschiedene Frau” and engaged Sallie 
Fisher as star of the new operetta. The 
English version by Harry B. Smith will be 
called “The Divorced Bride.” In Berlin 
the operetta has been played continuously 
for fourteen months and in Vienna it has 
run for seven. 





Caro Roma Returns from Pacific Tour 


Mme. Caro Roma, the California singer, 
has returned to New York after an eight 
months’ tour of the Pacific Coast. Her 
programs have consisted in the main of her 
own songs. While Mme. Roma was in 
Los Angeles she was elected an honorary 


member of the Gamut Club, and in San 
Francisco the Papyrus Club honored her 
in a similar manner. 





Cavalieri and Harrold in New Haven 


New Haven, March 21.—It was a large 
and brilliant audience that gathered to hear 
Lina Cavalieri and Orville Harrold, of the 
Manhattan Opera Company, Wednesday 
evening, and it was a splendid performance 
that rewarded those who attended. Mlle. 
Cavalieri’s beauty, both of voice and person 
proved a delight, and Mr. Harrold satisfied 
his hearers that he is due to become a great 
tenor. The critics were enthusiastic over 
the quality of his voice. W. E. C. 





The Adamowskis Go with Haensel & 
Jones 


The Adamowski Trio, so well and favor- 
ably known throughout the entire conti- 
nent, will next season be under the exclu- 
sive management of Haensel & Jones. The 
personnel of the trio will remain the same, 
composed of Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, 
pianist; Timothé Adamowski, violinist, and 
Josef Adamowski, ’cellist. 





Regina Pinkert, who was at the Manhat- 
tan during its first season, and has since 
married and retired from the stage, sang at 
the concert given in Rome in aid of the 
Paris flood sufferers. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and soe 
decisive was it.’”—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”—(Londom 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playin she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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Music Publishers 
131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 







which is *A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 









“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 

They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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ATLANTA’S WEEK OF GRAND OPERA 





Metropolitan Company Will Present Its Celebrities at the Big Armory 
—Oscar Pappenheimer’s Unique Musicales 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 26.—The Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, organized a 
year ago by some of the leading business 
men of the city, with W. L. Pell as presi- 
dent, has done much to stimulate and de- 
velop musical talent and aspirations in 
Georgia. The history of this organization 
is well known. A few of the representative 
business men of Atlanta met together and 
decided that a music festival would be a 
fitting entertainment with which to open 
the splendid new Auditorium-Armory which 
the citizens had financed at the cost of 
$250,000, and which was completed in 1900. 
A meeting was held by the promoters of 
the festival scheme, and it was put up to 
the people to have or not to have a music 


festival such as had never been enjoyed in 
the South. A guarantee fund was raised at 
once, and the result was that in May of last 
year the big Music Festival was held, and 
such artists as Scotti, Farrar, Martin, Frem- 
stad, Zenatello, Jomelli, Langendorff, 
Schnitzer and others of equal fame were 
introduced to the Atlanta public at the most 
brilliant gathering of people ever seen in 
the city under one roof before. The man- 
agement of the Atlanta Music Festival As- 
sociation cleared $15,000, and that was at 
once applied to the purchase of a $25,000 
organ, which will be heard for the first 
time during the grand opera week, which 
begins on May 2 

To accomplish the success of the opera 
setting, the old stage has been done away 
with and a new stage of gigantic propor- 
tions has been erected, with full parapher- 
nalia and scenery to be brought down from 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. 

Already the scale of prices for the opera 
week has been fixed, and an avalanche of 
demands has been made for the boxes and 
other seats, which promises even a greater 
financial and social success than last year’s 
performances. 

The operas selected for the week are 
“Lohengrin,” “Tosca,” “Aida,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Hansel und Gretel” and “Pag- 
liacci,” with such artists as Caruso, Gadski, 
Martin, Scotti, Amato, Homer, Farrar, 
Fremstad and others. Special trains will 
bring the crowds from other towns in the 
State, and everything points to the largest 
and most interesting gathering of people 
ever attracted together in the State. 


a 


Usually the amateur entertainment car- 
ries with it the thought of boredom. Not 
so with the evenings of music given in the 
spacious music rooms at the home of Oscar 
Pappenheimer, one of the musicians of the 
higher culture in this city, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Pappenheimer have announced that 
they will devote the afternoon and evening 
of April 16 to two concerts for the benefit 
of the Free Kindergarten Association, to 
be held in their home. The Pappenheimer 
home, on Ponce de Leon avenue, is one of 
the handsomest in the city, and it is re- 
garded as a privilege to attend any of the 
recitals given there. This year Mr. Pappen- 
heimer and his co-workers in music have 
been studying some of the old French com- 
positions and have put in some serious and 
telling work. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts given by 
the Atlanta Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Grand Opera House have met with great 
enthusiasm, and are well attended. The or- 
chestra has evolved from the talent of the 
Atlanta Musical Association, of which 
Bertha Harwood is president. W. Whitney 
Hubner is conductor. Last Sunday after- 
noon J. W. Marshbank was soloist. 

The Atlanta Musical Association—which, 
by the way, is in no way connected with or 


to be identified with the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association—has brought some 
good artists to the city this season. Miss 


Harwood has rendered faithful service to 
the organization, and is directing her efforts 
just now to raising the membership, so as 
to put the organization on a more substan- 
tial financial footing. This society is made 
up of about 300 of Atlanta’s best citizens. 

The classes of Kate Blatterman, Kurt 
Miller, W. Whitney Hubner, Mrs. J. Lewis 
Browne and some of the other teachers in 
the Atlanta Conservatory of Music have 
been giving excellent concerts at Cable Hall 
this month, showing that the uplift of tal- 
ent has materially developed in the student 
life. 

The MacDowell Trio, composed of W. 
Whitney Hubner, violin, Alfred Pauli, 
‘cello, and Adolf Dahm-Peterson, baritone, 
made its initial bow before the public dur- 
ing the month, appearing at the new club- 
house of Atlanta clubwomen. This little 
group of musicians promise some interest- 
ing developments for the Summer work. 

The Misses Bearden, well known to the 
local music world as musicians of unusual 
talent, have contributed to the musical fea- 
tures of the week a song and piano recital 
at the Christian Church. L. B. W. 








New York’s Free Musical Lecturers 


Lecturers for the Board of Education of 
New York in its free musical courses for 
adults were as follows for the week begin- 
ning Monday, March 21: 

“Folk Songs of Germany,” Walter M. 
Bogert; “Folk Songs of Russia,” Lewis W. 
Armstrong; “Irish Life in Song and 
Story,” Minnie D. Kuhn; “Edvard Grieg 
and Scandinavian Song,” Gurli I. Lenn- 
born, illustrated by songs by Miss Lennborn 
and instrumental selections by Charlotta 
Herman; “Gotterdammerung,” Annie K., 
Wilson; “Voice Production,’ Walter H. 
Robinson; “Scandinavian Song Writers,” 
Frederick Dean, illustrated by Swedish, 
Danish, Finnish and Norwegian songs sung 
by Mrs. Frederick Dean, contralto; “Songs 
of the Sunny South,” Sara A. Hanlon; 
“Composers and Music of France,” by 
Clarence De Vaux Royer. 

Next Season’s Metropolitan Opening 

The next season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will open, in all probability, 
with Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots.” Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza is fond of spectacular opera, 
and this work will give him another oppor 
tunity to demonstrate his skill in this line. 

As “Les Huguenots” was written by a 
German in the French language, and can 
also be sung in Italian, it is almost within 
the boundaries of possibility that the sev- 
enty jarring sects which frequent the Met- 
ropolitan and darken counsel there may be 
partly satisfied—New York Telegraph. 





Mazarin Loses in Suit for Board 

Mariette Mazarin, of the Manhattan 
Opera House, turned from battling for 
the revenge of Elektra to fighting a suit for 
a board bill in the Fourth Municipal Court 
of New York on March 23. Her former 
landlady, Mme. Leone Bois, said the singer 


owed her $60 according to an agreement to 
occupy rooms in her house from December 
5 to April 1. Mme. Mazarin left the rooms 
on February 24, and the $60 was demanded 
in lieu of two weeks’ notice. Mme. Mazarin 
denied the agreement, but the court sus- 
tained the plaintiff's side of the argument 
and ordered Mme. Mazarin to pay the bill. 





Sangerbund Starts Poets’ Contest 


Mitwaukee, March 28.—The Board of 
Directors of the Sangerfest of the North 
American Sangerbund, which will be held 
in Milwaukee during the Summer of rorr, 
has completed the preliminary arrangements 
for the big gathering. On recommendation 
of the musical committee, the board decided 
upon a contest for two best poems written 
by German poets living in the United 
States, both poems to be adaptable for male 
chorus. One must be a folk song, while the 
other must be of national German-Ameri- 
can character, and both will be sung at one 
of the concerts during the fest. The judges 
will be Professor A. R. Hohlfeld,: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Professor Rudolph 
Tombo, Sr., Columbia University, and Pro- 


fessor Julius Goebel, University of Illinois. 


M. N. S. 





Clément to Sing for Hammerstein? 


Although Oscar Hammerstein is non- 
committal on the subject, it is stated that 
Edmond Clément, the French tenor who has 
been singing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this year, may join the Manhattan 
Opera Company uext season. Mr. Clément 
recently announced his resignation from 
the Metropolitan company as the result of 
conditions imposed by Mr, Gatti-Casazza 
for his work next year, and at the same 
time criticised severely the Italian manage- 
ment of that house. 
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FROM “‘ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





A Plea for the Selection of an American 
Conductor to Succeed Emil Paur 


Pittspurc, Pa., March 21, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

Those people of culture and refinement 
who know what good music is go to con- 
certs to enjoy the music and its proper ex- 
ecution; to these the director is but a nec- 
essary incident—to be sure, an important 
factor, but only a factor, not the entire 
thing. Opposite to this class of real music 
lovers is a class of uncultured people, in- 
cluding frequently the “suddenly rich,” who, 
pretending to be devotees of the art, have 
no taste or standard but that dictated to 
them by the critics, and these must have 
something to worship, some hero or heroine 
in glorifying whom they, by reflection, se- 
cure some few rays for themselves, in 
whose public appearances, emblazoned in 
the pages of the daily papers, they may 
read their names as patrons, or, possibly, 
see their gowns described. These latter 
most frequently spend their money and en- 
thusiasm on the “sensational,” whether it 
be art or pretended art. For this latter 
class the conductor of an orchestra feels 
that he must “show off,” and therefore he 
gets into the habit of keeping up a con- 
tinual motion to attract attention to himself, 
frequently indulging in gyrations entirely 
superfluous to the needs of the players, and 
exaggerating his own importance to the 
great detriment of the composition being 
performed. This accounts for the sensa- 
tional “monkey stunts” that so frequently 
mar the performances of our orchestras. 
The conductor forgets that he is there solely 
to direct the musicians, and tries to direct 
his audience; forgetting the dignity of his 
position, he forgets to become absorbed in 
his duty as leader of the men under him, 
and duty to the composer’s ideas; forgets 
that he should be entirely oblivious of the 
audience. He does not forget, however, to 
think of himself and his own fame—in a 
word, he is making every effort, not for a 
perfect rendition, but to concentrate* the 
public attention upon himself, to glorify 
himself and not the composer of the work 
being performed. Thus, gradually a good, 
earnest musician becomes a “prima donna” 
director, and the same methods employed 
by the inflated value of the former are used 
in dealing with the latter. He thinks, with 
Louis XIV, “L’état c’est moi,” and is willing 
to take almost as much pay for his services 
alone as the sixty-five men under him to- 
gether secure. 

In the “prima donna” style our people are 
taught to look abroad for an attraction in a 
director, often regardless of the fact that 
better musicians are to be had at home; un- 
mindful of the fact that the American mu- 
sicians have been driven to the organ-lofts 
for refuge, whence, if opportunity afforded, 
they might advance to the conductor’s desk 
and wield the baton with equal authority 
and much better grace. Again, this habit of 
importing talent has brought with it those 
who are alien to American customs, who 
have no sympathy with our national life, do 
not appreciate our ideals, and thus are not 
of us or with us. Civic, State or national 
pride, therefore, do not enter into their 
work at all; yet this element of patriotism 
is what makes great musicians in every 
other civilized country. 

You may talk of cosmopolitanism in art; 


very good—can you point to any great mu- 
sician or composer who has not infused 
into his art his nationality? Can you think 
of any “man without a country” who has 
created anything of value? This absentee 
“prima donna” business is an important con_ 
tributing factor in bringing about the pres- 
ent condition of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
and if the music-loving people here are 
wise they will emancipate themselves from 
the unfair, un-American and _ unpatriotic 
custom of going abroad for a conductor as 
an “attraction.” Pittsburg is especially for- 
tunate in possessing already a “director” of 
more than local fame; a citizen, a taxpayer, 
a resident whose work as director of the 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra has already 
brought renown to Pittsburg; his popularity 
has been proven; for three years Carl 
Bernthaler has directed the Festival Or- 
chestra in concerts from June to September, 
and, although with but thirty men, has 
given delightful programs. Mr. Bernthaler 
has often cleverly rearranged difficult scores 
composed for sixty-five men so that his 
small band could execute them creditably. 
It shows an intimate knowledge of the re- 
sources of an orchestra when a conductor 
can arrange one trombone to do duty for 
four, and some others besides; when he will 
make two French horns do the work of 
four, etc. With this small, compact band 
Mr. Bernthaler has made successful tours 
to neighboring States and the South, win- 
ning fame for Pittsburg, and I believe the 
citizens would be doing the best for its 
future by securing a man who has proven 
himself so proficient. Aside from his un- 
doubted musicianship, Mr. Bernthaler 
would bring to his work that civic and na- 
tional pride so essential to lasting results. 
The fact that during the-reign of the 
“prima donna” directorship the annual defi- 
cits have increased compares most unfavor- 
ably with the receipts of Mr. Bernthaler’s 
seasons, which have increased right along. 
The Pittsburg people should take a leaf 
from the experience of the Thomas Orches- 
tra at Chicago. Upon the death of the 
famous director the society did not go 
abroad for a new conductor, but placed 
young Stock, who had little experience as a 
director at that time (indeed, less than Mr. 
Bernthaler has had), at the desk. The re- 
sult has been most satisfactory in every 
way. Why should not Pittsburg follow 
this excellent example? 
A Pittsspurc Music Lover. 





The Silliest and Most Barbarous Craze 
of the Age 


Hotiywoop, Cat., March 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

Do the readers of your paper realize that 
in the last fifty years several hundred mill- 
ions of dollars have been spent for thou- 
sands of ugly, smoky, cracked “old masters” 
—and most of these were spurious? While 
these enormous sums have been spent, the 
living artists have starved pitilessly. It is 
the sad story of Millet’s life repeated con- 
tinually, for the benefit of the dead of cen- 
turies ago. 

If we start with the idea that the amateur 
of art must first of all be a lover of the 
beautiful—it must be his religion, and he 
must realize that the great, elevating mis- 
sion of art is to educate the masses to love 
the beautiful—if, I say, we start with this 


idea, can we not ask with justice, “Is there 
any real beauty, outside of a limited num- 
ber, in the thousands of so-called ‘old mas- 
ters’ to be found in the United States?” 
The majority of them represent common- 
place, simple subjects, are half full of faults 
of drawing, while the coloring is that of 
dead mummies. Do you realize the pernic- 
ious influence upon the artistic taste of the 
people of this great Republic of this im- 
mense quantity of old horrors which deco- 
rate the homes of our wealthy? 

If the old masters could see the many 
atrocities which are sold under their names! 
If they could see the numberless factories 
in America and in Europe, where “old 
masters” are painted by the gross, just to 
satisfy the silly ostentation of the new rich! 

Is it not inhuman to wait until an artist 
is dead before people are ready to purchase 
his paintings and proclaim him great? In- 
stead of enriching dealers in fake “old” 
paintings, why do not our rich art patrons 
extend a helping hand to needy geniuses? 
Think of Millet, whose first masterpieces 
were rejected by the jury of the Paris 
Salon; who, in order to keep his wife and 
children from starvation, painted signs for 
a pittance! Even at the time when all Paris 
was talking of his paintings, in 1848, a 
friend, learning of his poverty, had to raise 
100 francs for him from the Minister of 
Fine Arts! 

Living artists should be entitled to the 
moral and financial support of their wealthy 
fellow-men, and in return they would give 
the world the best that is in them. 

Let me ask another question: Does the 
study of “old masters,” with a few excep- 
tions, help the young artist? It is doubtful. 
To study the “old master” simply starts the 
young artist on the wrong road, to copy 
faded color, faulty drawing, uninteresting 
subjects. How can such studies breed the 
proper enthusiasm? And without enthusi- 
asm in art there can be no progress. 

Barnum said once, “The American people 
like to be humbugged.” I presume that is 
why every year millions of good American 
dollars are spent on bogus “old” paintings. 
It is to be hoped that the craze for the so- 
called “old masters” will be before long a 
thing of the past; that the majority of them 
will be relegated to the obscurity to whic! 
they belong, and be replaced by modern 
works of art painted by Americans or 
others which are full of the poetry of life 
and as fresh in their color as life itself. 
Beautiful paintings are silent poems im- 
mortalized on canvas. Let them enrich and 
brighten your homes. 


Very sincerely, Paut pe Loneopré. 





A Composer’s Compliment to F. S. 
Converse 


New York, March 25, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

With greatest pleasure I renew my sub- 
scription by enclosed check. The growth 
and popularity of your valuable paper is 
well earned, and is due to the publication 
of news of the musical world without any 
show of favoritism or ulterior purpose. 
Your campaign in the interest of American 
musical talent in all branches will bring 
you a reward that you genuinely merit. At 
this moment the expectant births and pro- 
ductions of grand opera by American writ- 
ers, let us all join in three rousing cheers 
for Converse, not forgetting the Homers, 
Martins, Halls, Witherspoons, the Metro- 
politan and Maestro Hertz, who made it 
their business to make it a success, to- 
gether with the admirable attitude of Di- 


rector Gatti-Casazza, who selected this 
work of his own volition, for when he was 
first chosen director his first act almost was 
to seek an American composer’s opera for 
production. The Converse opera was the 
first that was placed before him, and it won 
his immediate approval, purely and entirely 
on its own musical merits. 
With every good wish, 





Cordially, ALBERT MILDENBERG. 
Intelligibility of Opera in the Vernacu- 
lar 
( Mitan, March §, 1910. 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

In the discussions in the papers as to 
whether opera should be sung in the lan- 
guage of the listeners or not, the critics 
seem to have overlooked one or two points 
that should be given due weight. The first 
thing in opera (to quote the well-known 
saying with a difference) is singing; the 
second is singing, and the third is singing, 
or, as a great critic puts it, the first is the 
music, then come the words, and last the 
acting. This must always be kept in mind 
when the question of language is consid- 
ered. Singing may be divided into three 
classes: Parlor concerts given in a small 
hall; light opera in small theaters, and 
grand opera in large opera houses. In the 
first it is comparatively easy to make the 
words understood, much more difficult in 
the second, and almost impossible in the 
last. I have often been to a popular Eng- 
lish comic opera in a small theater, have 
had a seat well forward, and yet would 
have found it impossible to follow the plot 
if it had not been for the spoken part. If 
this is true in a small theater, one can 
imagine how much would be understood in 
a large auditorium like the Manhattan or 
Metropolitan. 

All elocutionists and singers will acknowl- 
edge that certain vowel sounds carry much 
better than others; ah, a, e and o are the 
best; i, oo and u the worst, except the 
dreadful gutturals of the German and the 
u and en of the French. This is so well 
understood that singers who expect to de- 
vote themselves entirely to French and 
German opera do most of their exercises 
on these open vowels, and even then the 
Germans are asking at the present time 
what is the reason that their sirfgers’ voices 
do not compare favorably with others. Now 
of all languages there is none so well 
adapted for singing as the Italian; the 
sounds are not in the throat like the Ger- 
man or English, nor on the lips, like the 
French, which is labial and depends mainly 
on the consonants, but are forward in the 
mouth. But even in Italian an accomplished 
singer like Caruso will often change a 
vowel which belongs to the second group 
for one in the first in order that the note 
may carry better. Here is the great advan- 
tage that operas written in Italian have over 
all others; they carry better, are sung with 
less effort and are not so hard on the vocal 
cords. 

So far we have considered only the four 
languages; now a word about translations. 
In these the rhythm must be preserved in 
order to fit the music. In German, the 
most important words are at the end of the 
sentence; in English they come at the be- 
ginning; so, often in a translation the most 
important words are slurred over and the 
least important emphasized. 

A word as to acting in opera. When act- 
ing is considered the principal thing, the 
vocal part will suffer. No violent expres- 
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sion can. be permitted, as all such react on 
the voice and injure the singing; therefore 
all emotions should be suggested, not ex- 
pressed, and demonstrations, such as are 
not only allowable but admirable in acting, 
are unpardonable on the operatic stage, 
where everything should be sacrificed to 
the music. In short, an opera is not a 
realistic play, for one does not sing when 
under strong emotion; it is as artificial as 
a beautiful poem, which moves us power- 
fully by its suggestions, but if reduced to 
plain matter of fact is often absurd and 
untruthful. 

A singer cannot turn directly to the prima 
donna, when pouring out his protestations 
of love, but must always keep his face 
partly toward the house, so that his notes 
may reach his farthest auditor; an Othello 
cannot dash his Jago to the ground without 
injury to the notes of both, but all these 
great emotions can be suggested. In its 
way, the correct acting of an opera may be 
as impressive, perhaps more so, than the 
art of a Garrick or a Rachel, but if one 
attempts the method of the actor pure and 
simple the charm of the music is lost, and 
one has only a faint and emasculated imita- 
tion of acting. Emit Brinces. 


Opera in English a Project of National 
Importance 


Eureka Sprincs, Ark., March 20, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica, America: 

I have read with great interest the vari- 
ous articles on “Opera in English” recently 
published in Musicat America, and am de- 
lighted that this subject finally seems to 
receive the attention it merits. 

Nothing is more natural and self-under- 
stood than that opera must be given in the 
English language if it is ever to become 
popular, if it is ever to exercise an educa- 
tional influence on the musical life of the 
country. For this is what opera should do. 
As long as it is, according to Charles Henry 


Meltzer, “only a pastime of a very limited 
number of people,” it cannot fulfil such a 
mission, 


I only wonder why this has not been dis- 
covered long ago. In Germany, for in- 
stance, they give almost any foreign opera 
in a good German translation, and so the 
people there have an opportunity to hear 
and understand, besides their own splendid 
music, the best that other nations have pro- 
duced. 

Is it, then, a wonder that the Germans as 
a class are more musical than the Ameri- 


cans? The Musical World said in an edito- 
rial a few years ago that it is the birthright 
of most European races to express sponta- 
neously and with perfect adequacy, in any 
artistic medium, range and finesse of emo- 
tion, breadth of sentiment and calm reflec- 
tion, dramatic passions, etc., and that this 
fluency of self-expression causes the last- 
ing wonder of the observing American. 

Well, in Germany, France and Italy 
opera is popular and is within the reach of 
everybody. It is opera that sets the stand- 
ard for music, and it is again opera that 
creates the “musical atmosphere” for which 
Americans have to go to Europe and will 
have to do so till they have fully realized 
that they must first create in this country 
the same conditions in the development of 
music before they can expéct the same 
results. 

First has to come the popularization of 
foreign opera in adequate translations; 
then there will also come, without any 
doubt, the native opera in English. 

Clarence Whitehill is perfectly right in 
saying, through your columns, that it ts not 
necessary to go to Europe for fine natural 
voices. This is also my own personal ex- 
perience, and I have given public utterance 
to this view on various occasions. And as 
to teachers, he is equally right. Many of 
the best European instructors and singers 
have made this country their permanent 
home or teach over here part of the year. 

Properly trained librettists’ ought to be 
found, too, in this country, for there are 
good musicians of almost every nationality 
here, and the question of linguistic ability 
cannot present too great difficulties. 

At least, why not let us make a start in 
this matter? Of course, there cannot be 
perfection right from the very beginning, 
but things will evolve and experience do 
the rest. No doubt there are obstacles, but 
no insurmountable ones. 

Decentralization is what this country 
needs in music and other arts. Not cen- 
tralization, the heaping up of everything 
in one or a few big cities, but equal dis- 
tribution over the whole country. Opera 
in English would help toward this end. 

I sincerely hope the courageous pioneers 
in the movement for opera in English will 
reap the reward, not only in dollars and 
cents, but the far greater one which con- 
sists of universal recognition of the emi- 
nent services they render to their country 
by fostering so noble a cause, which to-day 
is one of national importance. 

Professor Pau ScCHWARZ- WAGNER. 
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INDIANAPOLIS CLUB PROGRAM 


Matinée Musicale Advances Local Talent 
in Interesting Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 24.—The pro- 
gram of the Matinée Musicale, Wednesday 
afternoon, was of a miscellaneous nature, 
prepared by the second division of this 
organization, under the direction of Ida 
Belle Sweenie, vocalist, and Mrs. O’Boyle, 
pianist. Two quartets—“One Summer Day” 
and “Only a Song”’—by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, opened the program, sung very suc- 
cessfully by Maude Essex, Eloise Palmer, 
Mrs. Herbert Rice and Mrs. Aimee Evans. 
The first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
op. 110, was played effectively by Pauline 
Stein. One of the new and active members 
was heard for the first time upon this pro- 
gram in the person of Emma Fern Bren- 
del, soprano, who sang with unusual ease 
Mozart's “Voi, che Sapete.” Her voice is 
of lovely quality. Katherine E. Bauer, vio- 
linist, gave a Corelli number of two move- 
ments and a Polish Dance by Statkowski. 
The Musicale is always pleased to hear 
Paula Kipp, pianist, whose conscientious 
personality shows plainly in her playing. 
Miss Kipp’s numbers included the Chopin 
Nocturne, No; 2, op>26, and Arabesque No. 
1, by Debussy. Of special interest were the 
two songs, “Sleep,” “The Awakening,” 
sung by Maude Essex, soprano. These 
songs are the compositions of B. Margaret 
Hoberg, formerly of Terre Haute, now 
living in New York. Mrs. G. B. Jackson, 
violinist, played an obbiigato’ for. both 
songs, and Mrs. Cecil Sinith acted as ac- 
companist. The program concluded with 
the song, “Lovely Springtime,” by Coenen, 
written for contralto, and sung most ac- 
ceptably by Mrs. Aimee Evans. The accom- 
panists for the afternoon, besides Mrs. 








clippings regarding his playing of that par- 
ticular composition, which he had collected 
on an Australian tour. 





GERMAN ARTISTS FROLIC 





Metropolitan Singers in a Hilarious 
Parody on “Tannhaduser” 

German artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera House had an evening of frolic at 
the Hotel Astor, Saturday, March 109; 
when the second annual German Artists’ 
Festival was given. There were funny 
features every minute, and whether it was 
the singing by Rita Fornia of “Has Any- 
body Here Seen Kelly”? or the perform- 
ance of an hilarious parody on*‘Tann- 
hauser,” or any one of a score of other 
events in which dignity was considered 
entirely secondary. to fun, there was al- 
ways something to laugh over and re- 
joice in. 

The “Tannhauser” parody was the prin- 
cipal event. Such well-known artists as 
Miss Alten, and Messrs. Goritz, Reiss 
Blass and Miihlmann contributing to as 
amusing and clever a burlesque as could 
easily be imagined. A large sum was 
netted for the benefit of the pension fund 
of the Metropolitan. Opera House and 
various German societies. 





Fritz Kreisler in Ann Arbor 


Ann Arsor, Micn., March 23.—Univer- 
sity Hall held an immense audience last 
night to hear Fritz Kreisler, whose violin 
playing made a splendid climax to a series 
of programs of artists’ recitals, under the 
auspices of the Choral Union. Mr. Kreisler 
was many times recalled, but gave but one 
encore, that being one of his own composi- 
tions, beautifully played. Mrs. Mark A 
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PIANO TEACHER WHO DEPLORES 
BACH AS A TECHNIC DE VEL OPER 





Louis Stillman Thinks the Study 


of Certain Modern. Bxercises 
Will Produce the Same Results 


in One-fourth the Time—“Bach | 
an End, Not a Means,” He 


Contends 


If to protest against the established or- 
der of things is to mark one as a “Phil- 
istine,” then Louis Stillman, pianist, teacher 
and thinker, is a “Philistine,” for he says: 
“The study of Bach by students to the ex- 
tent that is now advised, is time wasted. 
There are certain exercises, technical in 
form, which will produce the necessary re- 
sults in one-fourth of the time spent in 
the study of Bach.” 

This statement impressed me at once as 
being nothing short of revolutionary, and I 
immediately pressed the question of “Why.” 
And then Mr. Stillman elaborated his state- 
ment, not with the air of one expounding a 
theory, but as one speaking from practical 
experience. Said Mr. Stillman: 


“The child who spends from one and a, 


half to two hours a day on the study of 
Bach is spending that time needlessly in 
the acquiring of technic. Even though a 
pupil must be able to play Bach, yet there 


are two reasons why the study of the old . 


master should not be pursued for technical 
purposes. One is that the technic can be 
more satisfactorily and quickly gotten by 
practising other exercises, and the other is 
that the extra time spent on Bach could be 
spent to advantage in becoming acquainted 
with modern compositions. 

“T do not exclude Bach from study by 
beginners, but I do maintain that Bach 
should not in turn exclude other compos- 
ers, which is too often the case. They say 
that the study of Bach gives independence 
of fingers, which is perfectly true, but if 
the same independence can be acquired in 
one-fourth of the time with ‘technical exer- 
cises, thus leaving time for the study of 
Other compositions, why not 
until a later period in the pupil’s develop- 
ment? If the student gives evidence of a 
great love for Bach, of being naturally in- 
clined toward that composer’s work, then 
allow the student to specialize; but to force 
every student to memorize the preludes and 
fugues is like requiring a college student 
to devote his time exclusively to Shake- 
speare, to the neglect of other important 
writers, 

“Bach is, in a_ sense,. an end—not a 
means. Some Bach is. necessary to show 
the style, the ideals of a certain period and 
school, just as some Handel, some Scar- 
latti compositions ought to be studied, ‘but 


these should not take the place of modern | 


works, nor should they he the means .of 
building technic. 


“Many teachers misunderstand the func- | 
they are not for | 


tions of compositions; 
building technic, but for expressing. emo- 
tions, Therefore, the assigning. of a com- 
position for its technical value is a mistake. 
I take it that such compositions are to be 
part of the pianist’s répertoire, and that 
they are for public performance; why, then, 
should they be worn threadbare by con- 
stant practice for the student’s technical 
benefit? Three months’ practice of a com- 
position deadens the pupil’s emotional per- 
ception. I have gotten the best results by 
allowing three or four weeks on several 
compositions, merely to leatn the notes, 
and then reviewing each in succession in 
order to develop the emotional idea. 

“Too long practise on one work not only 
deadens the emotions, it seriously injures 
the power of concentration. In muscular 


leave Bach . 





Buelah Metzger, at the Piano, and Her 
Teacher, Louis Stillman 


action we know that strength comes only 
if the muscle is not fatigued, and the same 
is true in the development of concentration. 
If concentration is to be developed, the 
brain must not be overworked by the use 
of one composition, but must be kept active 
and fresh with new material. Memory is 
the result of concentration, and, while the 
reflex action which enables the fingers to 
perform certain passages without direct 
mental effort is a valuable power, yet it 
must not be confounded with real mem- 
orizing, which enables the pupil to know 
every note of a work. This latter is the 
only sure way, and is possible only when 
the power of concentration is highly de- 
veloped. Therefore the question of keeping 
the student’s brain active by means of 
fresh material is most important. 

“In my technical system, by means of 
which I avoid excessive study of Bach and 
the wasting of the students’ time, at the 
same time aiding in the development of 
concentration, I divide the exercises into 
five branches: Five-finger exercises, scales, 
arpeggios, octaves and chords. 

“The five-finger exercises are of the ut- 
most importance because they are the basis 
of all technic, producing the maximum of 
result with the minimum of effort. In 
these the muscular action is reduced to the 
forearm and hand, thus developing the 
fingers before complex arm movements, as 
in scales, are used. 

“In scales we begin to make use of other 
muscles and movements, and, by means of 
the five-finger exercises, are enabled to 
acquire even and brilliant scale playing abil- 
ity. In arpeggios we have the same muscu- 
lar effort as in scales, and I sometimes teach 
them first. 

“In my younger days I practised many 
things in octaves, and I have known musi- 
cians who played certain octave studies 
twenty-five times in succession each day. 
In several cases this has eventually ended 
the playing of the student through the re- 
sulting muscular trouble. I have taken a 
Kullak study and have developed on it as a 
base a complete system of octave study. 
The first necessity is to gain strength with- 


out fatigue and to retain relaxation, and 
this is done by alternating the hands. 

“Chord playing I develop in each hand 
separately, eventually using both, and com- 
Wining with them scales, arpeggios dnd the 
other technical forms. 

“The value of my system lies in these 
things. The technical exercises eliminate 
the needléss.' time spent in studying Bach 
and make possible ;the playing of modern 
works.” The ¢énstafit use of frésh material 
develops a, pawer of concentration, and 
the lessening of the time spent at the in- 
strument reduces the nervous strain on the 
pupil. I claim to have developed nothing 
new or unique, but I have eliminated the 
useless and unnecessary and have made 
possible a corresponding increase in the 
standard of the work accomplished.” 


INDIANAPOLIS TRIO 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Mrs. Charles Carrol Brown and 
Charity Dye Interested in Work 
of Musical Education 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp. March 26.—The 
Schellschmidt-Carman Trio gave its sec- 
ond and last concert of chamber music at 
the German House on Wednesday evening 
before a very appreciative audience. The 
members of the trio are Bertha Schell- 
schmidt, violinist; Adelaide Carman, pian- 
ist, and Adolph Schellschmidt, ’cellist. A 
high degree of excellence marked both solo 
and ensemble work of the players. The 
program consisted of a Beethoven Trio in 


C Minor, opus No. 1, in four movements; 
a Strauss Sonata for ’cello and piano, in 
three movements, and a second trio in F 
Major by W. Bargiel in four movements. 
Announcement is made that this trio will 
give a series of three public concerts next 
season, in addition to its work at private 
musicales. 

The members of the Junior League sec- 
tion of the Matinée Musicale were heard in 
an interesting program Thursday afternoon 
in the east parlor of the Propylaeum. 
Those who appeared to advantage were Ida 
Hammond, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Robert 
Blakeman;: Hazel Kramer, violinist, pupil 
of Bertha Schellschmidt; Bertha Carver, 
soprano, the young blind girl, pupil of Lulu 
Fisher. Ethel Moore and her pupil, Eliza- 
beth Ohr, played a piano duet from “Er- 
nani.” Other participants upon this pro- 
gram were Mrs. Charles Durman, pianist, 
pupil of Miss Mary Boyd; Ruby Calvert, 
soprano, pupil of Mrs. Charles Maxwell ; 
Rosamond Whitman, pupil of Flora M. 
Hunter; Ethel Woodward and Sadie Gard- 
ner, vocalists, both pupils of Jessie Lewis, 
and Bernice Roark, pupil of Carrie Amelia 


Hyatt. 
Pupils of Yuba Estella Wilhite and 
Verna Belle Palmer, pianoforte instructors 

the Metropolitan School of Music, were 
heard in recital Friday ‘evening at the 
Odeon. 

A work of importance in musical educa- 
tion is being carried on by Mrs. Charles 
Carrol Brown and Charity Dye, two promi- 
nent women of the musical and literary cir- 
cles of this city. The large class which 
meets every Tuesday afternoon, began with 
the study of the Legions of Medizval ro- 
mance, which leads up to the evolution of 
music, the Holy Grail and consequently the 
music of Wagner’s “Parsifal.” . Mrs. 
Brown is assisted in preparing and pre- 
senting the musical’ program, by Maude 
Essex, soprano, and last week Mary Traub, 
contralto, sang a group of five biblical 
songs by Dvorak. 








, intermission of two hours. 
, ment proved a welcome innovation, both to 


BACH'S GREAT MASS 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 





Apollo Musical Club Gives Excel- 


lent Performance Beginning 
Late in the Afternoon 


7 WD 3 
GickGo, March 22.—Johann’ Sebastian 


Bach's, Mass in B Minor was prodti¢ed by 


the “Ap@llq’ Musical Club of Chicago. yes- 
terday, exactly 225 years after the birthday 


' of the composer. 


The work itself is over a century and 
three-quarters old, and its place in musical 
literature precludes analytical criticism. 
This is the second annual performance of 
this stupendous conception of a master 
mind by the Apollo Club, and the wisdom 


of the society’s decision to include it among 
its offerings each year was vindicated by 
the fact that the audience which it attracted 


. almost filled the entire auditorium of Or- 


chestra Hall. 

The performance bégan at five o’clock in 
the afternoon and was concluded after an 
This arrange- 


performers and listeners. 

The chorus rez iched its climax of effect 
in the “Sanctus,” in which the singers 
achieved the greatest emotional power of 
expression, moving the audience to a full 
realization of the text, “Heaven and earth 
are full of Thy glory.” 

The soloists for the occasion were Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Christine Miller, 
contralto; George Hamlin, tenor, and Her- 
bert Witherspoon, basso. All of these ar- 
tists were equal to the demands which Bach 
makes upon the singer’s resources, and 
their assignments were sustained through- 
out with understanding. Each was obliged 
to acknowledge the applause of the audi- 
ence. Much applause was also bestowed 


_ upon the chorus, the orchestra and the di- 


rector. 

The services of the entire Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and Arthur Dunham, or 
ganist, were enlisted to good advantage. In 
the afternoon the program was preceded by 
Mr. Dunham’s interpretation of Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in B Minor, and in the 
evening by his playing of the Fugue in E 
Minor, known as “The Wedge.” In these 
he again displayed his remarkable skill. 

The orchestral score was reduced to the 
minimum and there were many opportuni- 
ties for the individual members of the or- 
chestra to demonstrate their skill as solo- 
ists, as many parts were accompanied by 
obbligatos for various instruments. Those 
called upon for this work were: Mr. Letz, 
the second concertmaster recently engaged, 
who took the place of Ludwig Becker, who 
was prevented from playing by an accident; 
A. Quesnel, flutist; F. Starke and O, Hes- 
selbach, oboi d’amore and L. de Mare, 
corno di caccia. 

Much credit is due the conductor, Harri- 
son M. Wild, for the excellent results of 
his labor in preparing this mass for public 
hearing. G. R. E. 





Indiana Choir Sings Dubois’s Cantata 


New A.pany, INp., March 28.—The choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church at New 
Albany, Ind., gave, on Palm Sunday, a most 
impressive rendering of Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words of Christ.” The choir of 
thirty voices was assisted by a string quar- 
tet and the organ, with Mrs. W. A. Hed- 
den presiding. 

The soloists were Elizabeth. Hedden, so- 
prano; John Peterson, baritone, and Will- 
iam Schneider, tenor. The choral work 
was smooth, cleancut and reverent. H. P. 
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WOMEN WOULD COPY 
MR. BISPHAM’S ART 


Baritone Receives Requests for 
Instruction in His Successful 
Musical Recitations 


David Bispham has returned to New 
York after a highly satisfactory tour of 
the Middle West: In Omaha and Kansas 
City the popular baritone was greeted with 
the greatest enthusiasm, while in St. Paul, 
where he sang a Wagner program with the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, his singing 
won the highest praise. Mr. Bispham’s 
tour this season has taken him as far 
South as New Orleans and the principal 


cities of the East and West. Before the 
close of the year he will visit the Pacific 
Coast. 

Among the interesting additions which 
Mr. Bispham has made to his répertoire this 
season is Rossetter Cole’s beautiful ans 
to Longfellow’s “King Robert of Sicily,” 
recitation which has pleased his audiences 
quite as much as the more dramatic “Ra- 
ven.” Mr. Bispham has been much amused 
by several applications that he has received 
to coach women, both young and old, in the 
delivery of these pieces, which obviously 
should be performed by men, inasmuch as 
they are men’s stories. 

“*Enoch Arden’ and ‘Das Hexenlied,’” 
explains Mr. Bispham, “have an element ‘of 
feminine interest, to be sure, but scarcely 
enough to warrant ladies to attempt them. 
Because Sarah Bernhardt plays Hamlet is 
no reason why every actress should wish 
to do so, but women nowadays wish to vote 
and to encroach upon the field of men in 
the world at large, sometimes with success, 
very often without that forethought which 
such clever creatures might reasonably be 
expected to exercise. For example, how 
few contraltos can resist the temptation of 
singing songs from Schumann’s ‘Dichter- 
liebe,’ a man’s cycle, ignoring the equally 
beautiful and larger songs in ‘Frauenliebe 
und Leben.’ These are the days when ar- 
tists must exercise great care in the selec- 
tion of their songs, for competition is 
keener than ever. The world is wide awake, 
and it behooves singers to give as much 
thought to their choice of numbers as the 
manner in which they interpret them.” 

Apropos of recitation to music, Mr. Bis- 
pham contends that, “like marriage, it is 
not to be entered into lightly and unadvised- 
ly.” He holds that there must be some 
natural instinct to cause people to wish to 
recite to music, for they rush into it as they 
would into matrimony—usually unthink- 


ingly. 








George Harris, Jr., in Amherst Oratorio 
Performance 


Amuerst, Mass., March 24.—One of the 
best oratorio performances ever given here 
was that of “Elijah,” on Thursday, under 
the direction of Professor W. P. Bigelow. 
The tenor solos were superbly sung by 
George Harris, Jr., whose art seems to 
have advanced appreciably every time he is 
heard here. A promising young Boston 
soprano, Ruth Cady, made her debut in 
oratorio on this occasion. Her voice is 
light, but pure and true. Ada Campbell 

ussey, of New York, was the contralto, 
and the basso was an English singer, Mr. 
Cornell, who was an eleventh-hour sub- 
stitute. W. E. C. 





Severn Studio Musicale 


At the recital given in the Severn stu- 
dios, No. 131 West Fifty-sixth street, New 
York, on March 22, Giacinta della Rocca, 
the eminent violinist, played Severn’s vio- 
lin concerto with splendid dash and style 
and added to her already large host of 
admirers. It would be interesting to hear 
this work with orchestral accompaniments, 
especially as Miss della Rocca displays such 
thorough understanding of it in every re- 
spect. She is always at her best in works 
of large mould. Assisted by Mrs. Severn, 
she also a with great beauty Mosz- 


kowsky’s Suite, op. 71. 
Miss Valliere, until Bn with the 
Hammerstein forces ng delightfully a 


soprano air from “Tosca and songs by 
d’Hardelot, Bath, Nevin and Severn. Mr. 
Dalenz, the well-known baritone of South 
Orange, N. J., and also a Severn pupil, also 
received the highest praise for his splendid 


HAS WIELDED BATON 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


This Season the Last for Prof. 


Bach as Milwaukee Orches- 
tra Director 


Mitwavukeg, March 28.—After wielding 
the baton in Milwaukee for fifty-five years, 
Christopher Bach, orchestra director and 
composer, will retire at the close of the 
present season. The history of Mr. Bach in 
Milwaukee is almost the history of music 
in this city. In fact, his entire life has been 
devoted to music, and it is generally ad- 
mitted that he has done more for the ad- 
vancement of good music in Milwaukee 
than any other man. 

The veteran director was seventy-five 
years old last Thursday. Formal announce- 
ment of his resignation from professional 
duties was made at an entertainment given 
in his honor at the West Side Turn Hall. 

Mr. Bach will be succeeded as conductor 
by his son, Hugo Bach, who has already 
become well known as a soloist and direct- 
or. For many seasons father and son have 
taken turns in the director’s stand at the 
regular Sunday afternoon concerts in the 
West Side Turn Hall. With the advancing 
years Professor Bach finds the responsi- 
bility of orchestra leadership too exacting. 

“Tl’ve been directing for fifty-five years, 
and I think I’ve done my duty,” said Pro- 
fessor Bach. “My son is a capable ~— 
cian, and it’s time he took my place. 
contract extends to the end A pate :. 
After that I shall rest.” 

Christopher Bach came to Milwaukee 
from Essen, Germany, in 1855. He first 
took up work as orchestra leader in the old 
German Theater which stood on the site 
now occupied by the Milwaukee City Hall. 
He has been a prolific composer, having 
written more than 100 marches, in addition 
to scores of other compositions. Many of 
his works are still published in Germany. 
He expects to devote much of his leisure 
time from now on to composing. 

Professor Bach organized a band and 
orchestra a few months after he arrived in 
Milwaukee, and his orchestra has always 
been a powerful factor in the development 
of the musical life of the city. For many 
years this organization has supplied the 
musicians for concert orchestras to support 
local singing societies and imported stars, 
and from its ranks many musicians have 
emerged to become famous. Professor 
Bach's Sunday afternoon concerts at West 
Side Turn Hall have long been a unique 
and pleasant feature of Milwaukee life. 
The programs have been largely of a class- 
ical nature, with a scattering of lighter 
compositions. 

It has been a custom of the Milwaukee 
Orchestra to give a testimonial benefit for 
Professor Bach the Sunday after his birth- 
day. The program for yesterday was in the 
nature of a “farewell testimonial,” and, as 
usual on these occasions, Professor Bach 
directed some of his own compositions. 

Grieg’s “Lyric Suite” was presented by 
Professor Bach at his Palm Sunday concert 
at the West Side Turn Hall. The suite, 
originally composed for piano solo, was 
played in Grieg’s own scoring for grand 
orchestra, and was _ enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience. The two num- 
bers, “Norwegian Rustic March” and the 
“March of the Dolls,” were splendidly ex- 
ecuted. Among the usual selections of the 
popular beginning and ending cf the con- 
cert was a lively and well reccived march 


hy Hugo Bach. M. N. S. 





Beatrice McCue in Ohio 


Agron, O., March 21.—Stephen Eichel- 
berger, tenor, and Beatrice McCue, con- 
tralto, sang songs and duets for last Sun- 
day’s concert of the Great Western Band 
and won unstinted applause from a well- 
pleased audience. Miss McCue san for the 
Sorosis Club in Cleveland Thursday with 
Mrs. Mary Glessner-Vaughan, soprano, 
and is announced for a concert given by 
the Women’s Music Club in Barberton on 
Monday. She will return to New York in 
April. 


Paris has given an old-time welcome to 
its old-time favorite Aino Ackté, who is 
now singing Thais as a guest at the Opéra 
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Leon Rains, the American Basso of the Royal Opera in Dresden, 
Initiates His Fellow Performers into American Song and Dance 
Mysteries—An Hilarious Vaudeville Entertainment for the Benefit 
of German and Austrian Singers and Actors 


Drespen, March 6—One of the most sen- 
sational theatrical events of the season took 
place here last Monday at the Central The- 
ater, when the Bithnen Genossenschaft 
(Stage Benefit Association) had its annual 
benefit performance, giving it this year for 
the first time independently of the Biihnen 
Verein Direktors, under whose sanction it 


has always heretofore been held. The Ge- 
nossenschaft is a society for the benefit and 
insurance of actors and opera singers 
throughout Germany and Austria. 

The man who has done most of the hard 
work connected with the affair is Leon 
Rains, the American basso, who has been 
singing at the Royal Opera here for some 
years. Mr. Rains is an indefatigable worker 
and has succeeded in producing the most 
attractive show the society has ever known. 
His own special act, called “American Ec- 
centric Song and Dance,” was spoken of by 
the critics as the number which “crowned 
the program.” For this he trained five as- 
sociates from the operatic and legitimate 
stage, all of whom, being Germans, had 
some difficulty with the negro dialect ‘jokes 
and songs. After the painstaking work of 
several weeks, however, all acquired re- 
markable proficiency. The accompanying 
photograph of this group shows, reading 
from left to right, top row, Rains, Wunder- 
lich and Helbig; lower row, Wunderlich, 
Dr. Weinmann and Geffers. The Wunder- 
lichs are brothers, flutists, coming from a 
family of flutists which stretches back in 
the calling as far as traceable, and famous 
over all the fatherland. They play almost 
every instrument, however, in some degree 
of proficiency, and on this occasion were 
the banjoists of the troupe. 

Helbig is the leading tenor of the Resi- 
denz Theater; Dr. Meinmann, character 
actor at the Royal Theater, and Geffers the 
“Held” of the Residenz Theater. 

Rains and his lady (Helbig) and Geffers 
and his lady (Dr. Weinmann) started the 
act by singing “Old Folks at Home” behind 
the scenes, and the audience gathered the 
impression that they were going to see som- 
thing serious. A surprise was in store, for 
the entire act proved to be screamingly 
funny. Rains next sang “I Want You, Ma 
Honey” to banjo accompaniment, while the 
others danced. This took the audience by 


storm. The funniest part of the act proved 
to be the fake strong man and tumbling act 
that these clever comedians interpolated. 


done into four scenes which represented the 
four evenings, by Conductor Hagen of the 
Royal Opera. Fischer, Regisseur of the 
Royal Theater, did the Wotan, as a modern 
in a high hat; a stout man took the part of 
Briinnhilde; a child represented Mimi, and 
men with wooden horses strapped on them 
took off the Valkyries. 

In Act IV Frailein Verden, of the Court 
Theater, imitated Ruth Saint Denis in her 
Indian "dances, to “Lakme” music. She 


wore a real Indian costume and jewels 
brought from India by Rains. 


The latter 





Leon Rains, the American Basso of the Dresden Royal Opera, and His German 


Associates, 


They finished with a genuine buck and wing 
dance which brought down the house. 

Another act that greatly pleased was the 
painting, in fifteen minutes, in view of the 
audience, of two landscapes, “Winter” and 
“Summer,” by Karl Scheidemantel,the great 
baritone of the Royal Opera. They were 
really works of art, as Herr Scheidemantel 
is known almost as much in private for his 
work with the brush as he is in public as a 
singer. After the performance Rains yelled 
himself hoarse auctioneering the pictures 
off, and between their merit and Rains’s wit 
they brought a neat sum. 

Among the other numbers of the pro- 
gram was a very clever skit on the Nibel- 
ungen king, half in the form of a ballet, 
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Whom He Trained for an Act in Negro Minstrelsy 


consisted of wonderful moonstones which 
have been set for Mrs. Rains in necklace, 
brooch and bracelet after Rains’s own de- 
signs. 

Other numbers were contributed by two 
trained elephants borrowed from a circus, 
and “The Clever Anna,” a wonderful horse 
whose trainer pro tem. was Fraiilein Seebe, 
soubrette of the opera, the dialogue for this 
being written by Rains. Herr Riidiger, of 
the opera, did a comic fake violin act 
dressed as a woman, and Fraiilein Verden 
and Herr Wird (leading man at the Court 
Theater) did an eccentric dance. There 
was also a good Tyrolean scene done by 
two of the opera singers, the man dressed 
as a woman and vice versa. They played 
xylophones. Twelve of the opera singers 
faked a good wrestling scene, and the last 
act consisted of funny magic lantern views 
shown by the leading comedian at the 
Residenz Theater. It was the most success- 
ful affair the Genossenschaft has ever 
known. LILLIAN JeFrrreys Perri. 





Mme. Charbonnel in Boston Recital 


ProvipENcE, March 28.—Mme. Avis Bliv- 
en Charbonnel, pianist, performed at Will- 
iam Heinrich’s nten recital at the Tuil- 
eries, in Boston, on Wednesday, and 
aroused great enthusiasm by her playing. 
Her mastery of technic, allied with temper- 
ament, has established her as a prime fa- 
vorite with Boston audiences. Charles H. 
Everett, baritone, sang at the same recital, 
and was well received. H. 


TO DEVELOP GREATEST 
SINGER CARUSO’S HOPE 


Offers to Endow a Commission with 
Fortune Sufficient to Carry Out 
His Plan 


Boston, March 24.—If Enrico Caruso can 
find, somewhere in the world, a boy with a 
wonderful voice and a great passion for 
music, he proposes to make of him the 
world’s greatest singer. Caruso will foot 
all the bills for the boy’s education and 
guardianship, and promises to gratify his 
every musical desire during a training 
period of ten years. He outlines his plans 
in a letter to Giuseppe Valli, made public 
by Theodore Bauer, of the Boston Opera 
Company. 

“One thing only shall I insist upon,” says 
Caruso. “Everything else shall be decided 
by a commission of masters of music. My 
own experience has led me to believe that 
there are two places in the world where the 
untrained voice can best develop—in the 
Swiss Alps in Summer and Naples in 
Winter. 

“T do not believe that I am the best judge 
of voices. I might be prejudiced by per- 
sonalities, so that selection will be left to a 
commission, which shall have absolute 
charge of the boy’s training. The candidate 
must not be over twenty years old, and 
must possess the greatest passion for music 
besides the natural gift of a fine voice. He 
must be willing to accept the commission 
as his legal guardians for ten years, 

“He will not for ten years be permitted 
to marry. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood as being opposed to marriage, but 
the great tenor of the future will have no 
time for anything but his art. When he 
has mastered it there will be time enough 
for him to take a wife. 

“T am willing to endow a commission 
with a fortune sufficient to insure the carry- 
ing out of the plans, though I should die 
before the boy’s education is completed. 

“The world has given me fame and for- 
tune and a part of this debt I propose to 
repay by giving the world a tenor greater 
than myself. I have already communicated 
with the Director General at Milan, and 
have received the assent of one of the 
greatest of musicians to be a member of 
the commission. One other commissioner 
will be an American, and the third either 
French or German.” 
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A new book on the musical horizon, and 
one likely ‘to arouse every species of ‘com- 
ment, is “Unmusical New York,’”* with 
the sub- title “A Brief Criticism of Tri- 
umphs, Failures and Abuses,” by Hermann 
Klein. 

The first thing which greets the one who 
takes up this book is a portrait of the 
author in the frontispiece. As he presum- 
ably submits this for observation and “i 
cism agewell as the rest of the, book, 
may sbe,. said ma he presénts the Specar-t 
ance, o fam baggie intelligence, the” 
{ a, zed-age, with a square 
eofefighting, wide- 
at. mm ‘inquisitiyely 
f enough,» a 
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Jfrom America, and which } 
About Music in Amer 


Mr. “Bigin said “about America, both be-4 
fore atid after leaving it, was such as to’ 


bring down upon him an “avalanche of 
critical sarcasm, scorn and abuse, and it 
presumably became necessary for him to 
make some kind of a retort. Mr. Klein 
has, however, had time to cool down some- 
what since these events; and a fair judge 
of his book must admit that it is wholly 
free from personal animus. As the writer 
says in his chapter on criticism: “I have 
no axe to grind, no grudge to repay.’ 

As for his unfortunate experiences with 
his “Sunday pop concerts” and his still 
more unfortunate experience with the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Singing, 
he has not much to say, except to explain 
tersely the unhappy denouement in each 
case and to imply that his position was the 
right one, and that the fault lay with 
others. 

In the main, his book represents the real 
desire of a student and an observer to 
analyze the general condition of musical 
art in New. York City. The _ identical 
hiatus, however, enters into his reasoning 
that always-,enters into the consideration 
of the case of any special locality. All that 
one can say of it is so very true of most 


other places'.of similar size, in a similar ~ 


degree of civilization. For example, he 
says: “Certainly the multitude prefers 
Sousa and the rag-time bands, which never 
appeal in vain when they put forward their 
popular selections, including plenty of 
marches and waltzes, on a Sunday: eve- 
ning.” If there is any country in the: world 
where the “multitude” does not prefer the 
popular music, it has yet to be discovered, 
and it is a pity that someone cannot write 
a book of this nature without falling into 
such time-worn errors of implication as 
this. 

The writer unquestionably puts his finger 
on a great many of the sore spots of 
musical New York. Explaining himself as 
“the candid friend”—which he regoBhigcs 
to be a notoriously pngrateful role takes 
up successively thé! various aspects of. the 
New York situation: , Nor‘is his stylegalto- 
gether without vivacity. In the chapter 
“New York as a Musical Center” he says: 
“With the attractive force of aModestone, 
the destructive weight of a Juggernaut, the 
enriching resovrrces of King Solomon’s 
Mines, New York, in my opinion. still 
lacks in a lamentable degree those highest 
qualities of taste . and” judgment - which 
could alone render it worthy to fill the 
position among the musical capitals of the 
world to which it so eagerly aspires.” Feel- 
ing himself on dangerous ground, the au- 
thor immediately announces that London 
is guilty of sins similar to those of New 
York. He tells us further that the “real 
modesty of Saint-Saéns, the false modésty 
of Mahler, and the immodesty of Strauss 
evoked identical outburst$of admiration.” 


* “Unmustcat New York,” by Hermann Klein. 
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He attacks the prevailing star system of 
both opera and concerts, which he regard- 
as one of the curses of American musical 
and dramatic life. He finds that the atten- 
tion to the “personal equation” leads people 
away from attention to intrinsic musical 
worth and culture. He thus finds the aver- 
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“ An : i 
as a phase of national art. Mr. Klein he#e 
puts his finger on one of the weakest spots 
in the musical life of all America. It 
has become so accustomed to importing 
music from Europe for its entertainment 
that it has forgotten or has never realize” 
that music is a creative art, to’ be developed 
as education, commerce, and other activities 
are developed by a civilized land. Mr. Klein 
notes certain instances of generosity on the 
part of individual patrons of the art, but 
says that it is a far cry from these sporadic 
instances to a nation’s devotion to its in- 
ternal artistic culture. 
’ The writer is appalled by the universa! 
American excuse: “Give us time—we are a 
young country,” in a land which, in certain 
of its institutions, has proven that it is 
so thoroughly up to date. He cannot re- 
main insensible to the gap which remains, 
in the lack of institutions of musical cul- 
ture bearing the same relation to the people 
as do the Hochschule in Berlin, the Con- 
servatoire in Paris, and the Royal College 
of Music in London. So when he comes to 
the chapter on New York’s musical culture, 
he begins: “Story? God bless you, sir, I 
have none to tell. System? New York 
system of musical education? Dear reader 
the thing does not exist.” He finds all 
hodge-podge here in this respect, a satur- 
nalia of conflicting and wunsystematized 
standards among a mass of individual! 
teachers, and many insufficiently standard- 
ized musical institutions. 

And so on. He reviews the operatic 
situation, giving much praise to his friend 
Oscar Hammerstein. If one should draw 
off the names of celebrities in this book 
who are “friends” or “old friends” he-would 
have quite an imposing list. He wonders 
whether our operatic New York is now wit- 
nessing merely. the apotheosis of the star, 
or:'whether, the, present opera madness is 
something which is eventually to engender 
a deep\'and abiding love of opera for its 
own sake, andhe asks the significant ques- 
tion: “Is there a chance that, on the crest 
of such a tidal wave, opera in English and 
opera by American composers will be borne 
into a benign and hospitable harbor?” 

Mr, Klein analyzes the concert and church 
music situation, and reserves his last chap- 
ter before the Envoi for a parting shot at 
the New York critics, whom he puts ‘6n the 
dissecting table with a truly professional 
hand. It is to be remembered that Mr. 
Klein is himself a critic, and, as it is said, 
“it takes a thief to catch a thief.” 

The book is bound to stimulate profitable 
thought, but it will lose considerable weight 
by being regarded as an expression of dis- 
gruntlement. 





The Vienna Court Opera has accepted 
for production “Der tapfere Kassian,” the 
latest work by Oscar Straus, composer of 
“A Waltz Dream.” The text is by Arthur 
Schnitzler, the well-known dramatist. 
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ROSENTHAL STIRS 
LONDON AUDIENCE 


Pianist Plays the ‘‘Emperor’’ Con- 
certo with His Customary 
Success 


Lonpon, March 19.—Moritz Rosenthal 
was the attraction of the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony concert last Saturday afternoon. 
The great pianist brought out all the 
beauties of the great E flat concerto (“The 
Emperor”) of Beethoven. It need hardly 
be said that he stirred his audience to great 
enthusiasm. He played, in addition, two 
Scarlatti sonatas and Brahms’s Paganini 
Variations. The orchestral part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to Beethoven, his three 
“Leonora” overtures and Fifth Symphony 


being well interpreted by Henry Wood and 
his orchestra. 

Marie Hall, the famous English violinist, 
played some solos at the London Ballad 
Concert, and obtained her customary suc- 
cess. Another native violinist, Ethel Burns, 
introduced a new suite of her own, for 
piano, violin and ’cello, at the fourth Barns- 
Phillips concert. Her compositions are al- 
ways pleasant and engaging. 

Last Saturday was the anniversary of the 
bicentenary of Dr. Arne and consequently 
he was represented on the program of the 
Sunday Concert Society. Amy Evans sang 
his “Ode to Spring,” “In Infancy” and 
“Where the Bee Sucks.” At the end of the 
program came his “Rule, Britannia.” An 
organ recital was given on Saturday after- 
noon, devoted to the famous composer’s 
works. This took place at St. Paul’s 
Church, Covent Garden, where the com- 
poser was baptized and buried. A collec- 
tion was made toward a fund for a colored 
window and tablet in Dr. Arne’s memory. 

At the opera “Carmen” was given for the 
first time this season. It was done in Eng- 
lish, and this may account for the fact that 
Frances Rose, the American singer, did not 
make as strong an impression as she had in 
“Elektra.” I know Miss Rose was obliged 
to learn the opera over again while in 
London, as, through mismanagement on 
the part of the director, she studied the 
wrong version when in Berlin. Her dic- 
tion was perfect, and histrionically her idea 
of the role, interesting but perhaps a trifle 
old. This may, however, have been due to 
the nervousness of singing the part for the 
first time in English, for I understand her 
Carmen is much liked in Berlin. Another 
American singer, Gertrude Rennyson, ap- 
peared in the cast, singing Micaela with 
great charm. On Tuesday Dr. Strauss again 
conducted “Elektra,” with Edyth Walker 
and Frances Rose singing. The house was 
filled and enthusiastic. 

Bach’s great Mass in B Minor was given 
Tuesday by the London Bach Choir, with 
Mesdames Gleeson-White and Ada Cross- 
ley and Messrs. Gervase Elwes and Camp- 
bell McInnes as soloists. The choir sang 
only moderately well, apparently feeling 
Bach’s wonderful music in a colorless man- 
ner. The soloists were more satisfactory. 

Landon Ronald has already been praised 
for his Tschaikowsky readings, and now 
his Beethoven receives glowing tributes. 
In Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony on 





,Thursday he showed himself a thorough 
student and a young conditictor to be reck- 
oned with. The American pianist, Augusta 
Cottlow, also apppeared, playing the Tschai- 
kowsky B Minor Concerto. Her work was 
good throughout, except for slight weak- 
ness in rhythmic value. 

Helena Lewyn, a Texas girl and pupil of 
Godowsky, made her London bow Thurs- 
day afternoon at Bechstein Hall. She chose 
the difficult “Waldstein” Sonata of Bee- 
thoven to set forth her attainments. Her 
ideas of interpretation are as yet in the 
developing stage, but her work shows de- 
cided talent, and with more experience she 
should go far. This is also the general 
tone of the London criticism of her work. 

Augusta Zuckerman, an American, gives 
a recital at Claridge’s Hotel to-day. This 





Moritz Rosenthal, the Celebrated Pian- 
ist, Taking His Daily Constitutional 


young pianist has appeared in London be- 
fore. Uda Waldrop, a California pianist, 
announces his first London appearance for 
next Tuesday. EmMerRSON W HITHORNE. 





Lonpon, March 12.—Elena Gerhardt and 
Arthur Nikisch had an absolutely full hall 


to greet them last Saturday. A_ long 
group of Tschaikowsky songs was intro- 
duces and also six of Brahms’s eight 


“Zigeunerlieder,” op. 103. The latter are 
seldom sung here and this is difficult to 
understand, in view of their great vivacity 
and worth. A group of Hugo Wolf and 
Strauss selections completed the scheme. 
Saturday saw the close of the Chappell 
Ballad season. The artistic feature of the 
program was Mme. Donalda’s singing of 
Mozart’s “Deh vieni, non tardar.” The 
Canadian soprano, who will be in America 


when this appears, is a great favorite here. 
Saturday, also, was the final day of the 
South London Festival, as far as the com- 
petitions were concerned. All three scenes 
of Coleridge-Tavlor’s “Hiawatha” were 
given by the Dulwich Philharmonic So- 
ciety at the Crystal Palace the same day. 
The first two parts are very often heard 
but seldom do we hear the whole work. 

A very promising first appearance was 
made by Polyxena Fletcher, pianist. Her 
playing of Beethoven’s Concerto in G was 
very interesting. Dr. Richter conducted 
Brahms’s first Symphony (C Minor) at the 
London Symphony concert Monday. No 
criticism need be vouchsafed when the fam- 
ous conductor essays the Hamburg master. 

At a concert given Wednesday by a Miss 
Macalaster, MacDowell’s “To a Water 
Lily” was played with success by Ethel 
Attwood, the pianist of the occasion. 
Wednesday was also the day set for Miss 
Fielding Roselle’s Brahms recital. She 
sang the great master’s “Folk-songs” in 
particularly happy style and with much 
appreciation of their homely feeling. 

An American pianist, Marguerite Mel- 
ville-Leszniewska, made her first London 
appearance Thursday and showed herself 
possessor of a thoroughly musical nature 
and a very versatile style. She also has 
talent for composing. Another American 
appeared the same day at A£olian Hall. 
Mme. Le Mar is no newcomer and her 
singing is now well known to London and 
valued for its artistic qualities. An in- 
teresting group of Hugo Wolf numbers 
was down for performance. 

I was able to hear the Royal Choral 
Society sing Brahms’s “Triumphlied” at 
the Albert Hall Thursday evening, under 
the direction of Sir Frederick Bridge. The 
work was given with much vitality and 
precision and if it was not entirely a suc- 
cess, perhaps thé fault may be found in 
the composition itself. 

Katherine Goodson’s second and last re- 
cital took place yesterday and her program 
comprised the Mozart A Major Sonata and 
the Beethoven Op. 111. The former was 
played in beautiful style and really was 
Mozart in feeling. To-day Moriz Rosen- 
thal plays Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto 
at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert, 
also two Scarlatti Sonatas and Brahms’s 
Variations on Paganini themes. The 
great pianist is sure of a hearty reception. 

At the opera, “Tristan wnd Isolde” was 
given Monday night, with Edyth Walker in 
the title rdle. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Kneisel Quartet Ends Its Season of 
Boston Concerts 


Boston, March 26.—The final concert this 
season in this city by the Kneisel Quartet 
took place in Chickering Hall on Tuesday. 
George Proctor, pianist, was the soloist, 
assisting in the performance of César 
Franck’s Piano Trio in F Sharp Minor. 
The remainder of the program offered 
Haydn’s Quartet in B Flat and Schumann’s 
Quartet in F Major. The composition of 
Franck is labelled op. 1, No. 1. It was 
written in 1841, when the composer, a youth 
of nineteen, was still at the Conservatoire. 
It is one of the first important chamber 
works constructed upon the basis of two 
generative themes. It is here and there con- 
ventional, but for the most part full of 
imagination and inventiveness. Some pages 
are superbly fantastical, and even in this 
early work it is unmistakably Franck who 
speaks. Mr. Proctor’s playing was admir- 
able in every way. 


KITTY CHEATHAM'S © = 
EASTER. MATINEE 


Annual Event “Again Attracts. Big 
Crowd of Bnthytiatiiay 
Youngsters 


Kitty Cheatham’s annual Easter fitinge 
is one of the events without which the 
musical season would not be complete. 
The house is invariably sold out for it, and 
there is as much real enthusiasm as at a 


gala opera performance—sometimes more. 

Crowds of delighted children, accom- 
panied by their no less delighted elders, 
filled the Lyceum Theater to overflowing 
last Monday afternoon, when this year’s 
delightful entertainment took place, and for 
two hours they all enjoyed the time of their 
lives listening to Miss Cheatham tell in hef 
own inimitable way all about birds, flow- 
ers, frogs, polar bears and plenty of other 
things, including the tale of the selfish 
giant; of Matilda, who told dreadful lies 
and was burned to death, and of Charles 
Augustus Fortescue, “who always did what 
was right and so accumulated an immense 
fortune, married a pretty girl and lived 
happily ever afterward.” In the latter part 
of her program Miss Cheatham sang a 
number of negro songs, and so charmingly 
that she had to sing several of them all 
over again. 


ST. LOUIS “POP” SEASON ENDS 


‘a . 








Director Max Zach Returns to the East 
to Join His Family 


St. Louis, March 28.—The unusual spe- 
cial Easter music at the various churches 
was the main topic of interest last week 
to local musicians. 

The last Sunday “Pop” concert brought 
out an enormous crowd on March 20 to 
bid adieu to Max Zach. The program was 
varied and the orchestra was assisted by a 
chorus which rendered La Flache’s “Glo- 
ria” and “Credo.” It was given in good 
style. The orchestra played the “Angelus,” 
by Liszt (written for strings), very effec- 
tively. Director Zach departed Tuesday to 
join his family in the East. 

Dr. John Stainer’s cantata “The Cruci- 
fixion” was given at the First Congrega- 
tional Church Friday by a choir consisting 
of many of the best vocalists in the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. William John Hall gave 
another one of their delightful students’ re- 
citals Saturday afternoon at Musical Arts 


Hall. The subject was “Songs of English 
Women Composers.” The affair was much 
enjoyed. 


Much interest is being taken in the com- 
ing joint recital at Musical Arts Hall next 
Thursday by Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, 
pianist, and Miss Alice Preston, soprano. 
The feature of the program will be Schu- 
mann’s “Scenes from Childhood.” 


H. W. C. 





To Sing in Opera in Germany 


With a répertoire of ten operas acquired 
in the last two years as a pupil of Oscar 
Saenger, Dr. Hugh Schnessler, a concert 
singer well known in the West, sailed from 
New York March 26, for Berlin, Germany, 
to begin his operatic career. 
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DEATH AND THE MUSICIANS 











“The mortality of operatic literature,” 
writes Felix Borowski, the music critic, in 
the Chicago Record-Herald, “is terrible to 
contemplate. It would be interesting to 
discover which precise quality of human 
emotion it is that causes a librettist to be 
filled—usually with more or less sudden- 
ness—with a frenzy of murderous intent. 
Will no other calamity than that last great 
one which must come to all satisfy an 
author’s craving for the shedding of crim- 
son blood? Operatic conventions are, after 
all, exceedingly absurd. Why shed blood 
at all? If a hero is to be stricken before 
all the world it is merely subscribing to a 
senseless custom to stir up his internal 
economy with a stiletto and only a most 
ingenuous opera-goer is moved to sympathy 
by this catastrophe. 

“Now, while the dagger has played and 
still continues to play greater havoc among 
the characters of our operas than any other 
medium of death, there are occasionally to 
be met with other forms of calamity that 
deserve to be more widely used. Poison 
has been overdone—it reached the apothe- 
osis of stupidity in ‘Lucretia Borgia’ about 
eighty years ago. But drowning has some- 
thing in its favor, a fact recognized by 
Wagner in ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ and by 
a number of other writers since his day. 
Having often been assured by medical 
alarmists that kissing is quite frequently a 
dangerous business we are able to approve 
of the denouement of Rubinstein’s opera, 
‘The Demon,’ in which the heroine, Tamara, 
on being saluted by the devil instantly ex- 
pires. This is, of course, rather quick 
work, but rapidity of action is all the rage 
in modern art. 

“It would be profitable to dwell on the 
advantages of toppling over a precipice, as 
at the end of Schumann’s ‘Genoveva,’ or of 
lying under the umbrageous branches of a 
manzanillo tree and forgetting to wake up 
again—this is the climax of Meyerbeer’s 
‘L’Africaine.’ There are possibilities about 
such a catastrophe as closes Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ when the gallant Don is car- 
ried off to hell. Nor could an impression- 
able audience fall to be diverted by the end- 
ing of Marschner’s opera, ‘The Vampire,’ 
in which Lord Ruthven, having fortified his 
existence for many years by sucking peo- 
ple’s blood, is suddenly struck by lightning. 


“Opera composers are urged to consider 
these catastrophes. If their heroes and 
their heroines have got to die let them at 
least vary the manner of their deaths. Let 
them abolish the stiletto, the vial of poison 
—conventional ends, and brutal, too. For 
if, as Cowper tells us, ‘variety is the spice 
of life’ it can also be made of much bene- 
fit to death.” 

Writing in a more serious vein on “Death 
and the Musicians” in Harper's Weekly, 
Lawrence Gilman has this to say: 

“What the music-maker is most apt to 
produce when he meditates upon death is 
such threnodies as we have had from 
those two master elegists of the tone art— 
Chopin and Tschaikowsky. Upon the music 
of Tschaikowsky (and this applies not alone 
to the Pathetic Symphony) the rumor of 
our mortality casts always a menacing 
shadow, even though at times it seems al- 
most wholly dispelled. The note of which 
he is the most perfect master is the note 
of lamentation; and he is only completely 
himself when he is sounding that note. 

“But though Tschaikowsky is the typical 
tone-poet of death, there is not lacking in 
the music of certain other men a note very 
different from the note which he most per- 
sistently sounds. None of the mystical 
poets has spoken with a more serene no- 
bility of death than has Schubert in his 
‘Death and the Maiden,’ nor will one find 
in the most ecstatic meditations of those 
seers and prophets who have beheld super- 
nal visions a more sublimated hymn to 
death than that which Wagner, arch-trans- 
cendentalist and mystic, has given us in the 
transfigured music of Isolde ‘Liebestod’— 
music of pure spiritual ecstacy, whose 
wondrous exaltation of mood could have 
sprung from no other source but Wagner’s 
profound intuition of the luminous wisdom 
of the East. Nor, again, has poetry a more 
elevated word to say of death than has 
Richard Strauss in that noblest of his tone- 
poems, ‘Death and Transfiguration.’ 

“No one, I think, would be far wrong in 
saying that we have in these three widely 
dissimilar though fundamentally related 
works the most spiritually ennobled and 
valorous declarations which music has yet 
given us upon the essential theme of death 
—of death, that is to say, as a condition 
rather than an event.” 





SKETCHES COMIC OPERA 
HISTORY AND INFLUENCE 





Professor Griggs, of Vassar, Heard in 
Interesting Lecture-Recital Under 
Brooklyn Institute Auspices 


In a lecture on “The Influence of Comic 
Opera,” in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
March 22, Professor John C. Griggs, of 
Vassar College, sketched interestingly the 
history and growth of comic opera from 
its beginnings. The lecture was the first of 
six Brooklyn Institute lecture-recitals on 
“Some Phases of Music History.” Assist- 
ing artists were Virginia Deacon, mezzo- 
soprano, and Charles Gilbert Spross, piano. 
Dr. Griggs is a bafitone, and gave half the 
numbers of the program. 

Early serious operas, with their many 
conventions, were lightened, it was ex- 
plained, by intermezzi, at first fragment- 
ary, then put into brief acts, and these given 
in alternation with the acts of the “Opera 
Seria.” These intermezzi came to be known 
as “Opera Buffa,” and from one of the 
most famous Dr. Griggs took the first num- 
ber, “Sem mpre in Contrasti,” from “La Serva 
Padrona,” by Pergolesi (1710-1736), which 
had two speaking and singing actors and 
one who appeared only in pantomime. 

“With this little Opera Buffa we take up 
a modern theme that is everywhere dis- 
cussed—the servant question,’ said Dr. 
Griggs, “and even at that age the master 
finds he is the only servant.” 

Illustrations of the English school were 
supplied by Miss Deacon, who gave Pur- 
cell’s (1658-1695) “Nymphs and Shepherds,” 
from Shadwell’s tragedy, “The Libertine,” 
and Dr. Arne’s (1710-1776) “Now Phcebus 
Sinketh in the West,” from Milton’s 
“Masque of Comus.” “Here’s to the Maiden 
of Bashful Fifteen,” sung in “The School 
for Scandal,” but an old song to be found 
in John Gay’ $ “Beggar's Opera” (1728), 
and “Funftausend Thaler,” from the comic 
opera, “Wildschutz,” by Lortzing (1803- 
1852), were sung by Dr, Griggs, who said 
that the “Beggar’s Opera” was a different 
form still—a ballad opera made up of very 


old English ballads, strung on a bit of con- 
necting melody. 

Dr. Griggs also gave the drinking song 
from “Die Lustiger Weiber von Windsor,” 
by Nicolai (1810-1847), and the “Plaisir 
d'amour,” from “Celestine,” by Martin 
(1741-1816), and Miss Deacon sang the 
Czardas from “Fledermaus,” by Johann 
Strauss (1825-1899); “L’Art surpasse ici 
la nature,” from “La Belle Arséne,” by 
Monsigny (1729-1817), and “Rose of the 
ee: from “Algeria,” by Victor Her- 
ert. 





Birthplace of a Great Musician 


Seven cities contend for the honor of 
being the birthplace of Homer, and sev- 
eral towns in Italy claim the right from 
his association with them of commemorat- 
ing Guido Monico, or Guido d’Arezzo, as 
he is more commonly known. The little 
town of Tala, near Carentino, has set up 
a monument to mark his birthplace, but it 
is doubtful if the claim can be substan- 
tiated against the claim of Arezzo. It is 
generally conceded that Guido was a Bene- 
dictine monk, and that he was a great 
writer on music of the eleventh century. 
The claim is set up that he was born near 
Paris, and migrated to Arezzo. He wrote 
the “Micrologus,” but Grove discards many 
of the pretensions which have been for- 
mulated concerning Guido’s achievements. 
It appears, says Grove, that Guido invented 
the principle upon which the construction 
of the stave is based and the F and C clefs, 
but that he did not invent the complete 
four-lined stanza itself.—London Globe. 


Orchestra of Medical Men 


Vienna has an orchestra composed exclu- 
sively of physicians and students of medi- 
cine. This unique organization gave its 
first public concert two weeks ago for the 
benefit of a public charity, and, according 
to a published report, “earned the applause 
of a large and critical audience.” Among 
the prominent members of the orchestra 
are Professors Striimpell, Rethi, Stoerk and 
Ivanovics. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
the overture to “Egmont” and a composi- 
tion by Haydn were the features of the en- 
tertainment.—New York Tribune. 
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KILLIN-KEUOGH PUPILS HEARD 


Testimonial Recital at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Largely Attended 


‘A testimonial was given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Killin-Keuogh by their pupils, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, on the evening of 
March 24. A very large audience was 
present, and it included even many standées. 
The participants were Leo Jorgensen, ten- 
or; Hattie Kneitel, soprano; Edward Stau- 
denmaier, pianist; Raimondo Munoz, tenor; 
Miss Greany, soprano; Carolina Molina, 
contralto, and J. P. McNalty, baritone. 

The work of each of these was of excep- 
tional merit, and the program was an inter- 
esting one. It included airs from “Caval- 
leria,’ from “Carmen,” “The Magic Flute,” 
“Faust,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Martha,” 
and a number of other operas. It was very 
different from the average pupils’ recital, 
and the enthusiasm of the audience gave 
full proof of this fact. 

One of the features of the evening was 
the playing by Edward Staudenmaier of 
a Schubert “Impromptu,” while another 
was the singing of the “Spinning Quartet” 
from “Martha,” by the Misses Waring 
and Greany and Messrs. Alger and Mc- 
Nalty. The accompaniments were excel- 
lently played by Mmes. Balston, Silvey, 


and Killin-Keuogh. The concert was pre- 


ceded by some introductory remarks de- 
livered by James Potter Keuogh. 





KELLEY TO VISIT HERE 


Noted American Composer to Conduct 
at Connersville Festival 


CoNNERSVILLE, INp., March 28.—Conners- 
ville is to have a May Festival, consisting 
of three concerts, to be given on the after- 
noon and evenings of May 11 and 12. The 
Cincinnati Orchestra, with Leopold Sto- 
kovski, conductor, will play, and Edgar 
Stillman Kelley will be present in person 
to produce his Chinese suite “Aladdin.” 

Another feature of the occasion will be 
the performance of a “Festival” Overture 
by Otto Miessner, a pupil of Mr. Kelley, 
and who has been largely instrumental in 
obtaining the composer’s services for the 
festival. 





. An Evening of Song and Story 


Emma W. Hodkinson, the coloratura so- 
prano, was heard in an evening of song and 
story, assisted by Josa Madelon Quinn, the 
child impersonator, at the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, in a benefit given 
under the auspices of the Men’s League, on 
Wednesday evening, March 23. 

Miss Hodkinson sang with splendid effect 
“The King of Thule” and “Jewel Aria,” 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” and won repeated 
demands for its repetition. Her second 
numbers were old English ballads, “Annie 
Laurie” and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” and 
she finished the program with a group of 
modern American songs by women com- 
posers—“The Chrysanthemum,” Mary Tur- 
ner Salter; “One Day Love Came,” Flor- 
ence Newell Barbour, and “His Buttons 
Are Marked U. S.,” Carrie Jacobs-Bond— 
which had to be repeated. These artists will 
appear in a number of Western cities dur- 
ing the coming Summer. 





Flonzaleys Off for Pacific Coast 


The Flonzaley Quartet starts on the sec- 
ond portion of its long tour this week, go- 
ing to the Pacific Coast, with every avail- 
able date taken up to the close of the sea- 
son. The cities to be visited are: Milton, 
Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Omaha, Emporia, Denver, Greeley, Boul- 
der, San Francisco, Palo Alto, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, Redlands, River- 
side and New Orleans. 





Bergey Pupils in Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, March 28.—Pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bergey were heard in a recital of 
unusual merit in interest on Saturday eve- 
ning, in Cable Hall. Those who took part 
were Florence Bensen, at present engaged 
in the piano department of the Centenary 
Female College of Cleveland, Tenn.; 
Signor Vito Marrone, Martha Meier, Jose- 
phine Buchs, Josepha Lange, Carl Rohles 
and Clarence Stroupe. 





Chicago Organist to Tour the East 


_ Cuicaco, March 25.—Walter Keller, who 
is in charge of the organ department in 
the Sherwood Music School, will make a 
tour of the Eastern States with the Paulist 
Choir, and will be heard in a number of 
cities, including Detroit, Rochester and 
Philadelphia. This choir is to enter the 
contest to be held in the latter city. 





Pleiades Club to Honor Maurel 
The Pleiades Club will give a dinner in 
honor of Victor Maurel at their club rooms 
Sunday evening. The toastmaster will be 
Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian tenor. 


YOUNG SOPRANO HAS 
HAD ACTIVE SEASON 


Florence Hinkle’s Engagements 
Since Last Fall Number More 
Than Seventy-five 


The present season has been for Flor- 
ence Hinkle, the distinguished young so- 
prano, one of the busiest and most success- 
ful in her professional career. She has been 
eagerly sought after by a great many of 
the prominent clubs in the entire country. 
She has sung considerably over seventy- 


five engagements, including at least eight 
appearances in her 


own city of Phila- 
delphia. 

In November she 
sang in Nashville, 
Tenn., with the Or- 
atorio Society, and 
was immediately 
re-engaged for 
next year. She was 


wanted for the 
Nashville Festival 
this year, but ow- 
ing to conflicting 
engagements else- 
where she was 
obliged to decline 
the request. She was heard in a recital at 
the Vicksburg, Miss., College, and sang 
twice in Pittsburg with the Apollo Club 
and the Mozart Club. She made her sec- 
ond appearance in Oberlin, O., Musical 
Union, singing Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and Gounod’s “Messe Solonnelle.” 
She was the first soloist this season with 
the Guido Chorus of Buffalo, and made an 
instantaneous hit, being the recipient of the 
most eulogistic notices from the press of 
that city. Among her other Ohio appear- 
ances this season were the Toledo Or- 
pheus Club, the Cleveland Harmonic Club, 
the Tuesday Music Club of Akron and the 
Symphony Orchestra of Canton. En route 
to Texas she gave a recital at the Quaker 
University of Baldwin, Kan. She made her 
first trip to Texas in February and scored 
such a success as soloist with the Orpheus 
Club of Galveston and the Woman’s Club 
at Houston that she was immediately re- 
engaged for next year. During April and 
May there is a heavy booking for Miss 
Hinkle. Her engagements include appear- 
ances’ at Reading, Pa, in Verdi's 
“Requiem”; at Newark, N. J., for a recital ; 
at Taunton, Mass., in “Creation”; at Keene, 
N. H., also in “Creation”; at Philadelphia, 
in “King Olaf’; in Troy, N. Y., in “Fair 
Ellen”; at a Poughkeepsie recital, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at the Collegeville, Pa., festival, 
etc. 














Florence Hinkle 





MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 





Boston Orchestra Gives Its Final Local 
Concert 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 28.—The last 
local concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Max Fielder, was given last week. The 
soloist was Willy Hess, violinist, who 
played with exquisite finish the Bruch “Con- 
certo No. 3.” The Symphony of the con- 
cert was Schuman’s B Flat Major. 

On April 3, T. Arthur Smith will present 
Tschaikowsky’s opera “Eugen Onegin” in 
concert form under the conductorship of 
Walter Damrosch with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra furnishing the music. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson has returned 
from Charlottsville, Va., where he gave a 
recital last week. Mr. Wrightson was also 
heard in the Lenten cycle, “Mary” (Paul 
Bliss) at the Monday Morning Club at its 
last meeting. 

April will be ushered in by many musical 
events in the National Capital. The 
French Grand Opera is presenting excel- 
lent artists in a répertoire consisting of 
“William Tell,” “Lakmé,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Faust,” “Les Huguenots,” “Manon,” “Car- 
men,” “La Traviata” and “Coppelia” dur- 
ing the present week. 

Katharine McNeil has returned from 
Philadelphia, where she gave a piano re- 
cital under the auspices of the New Century 
Club of Chester. W. H. 





Schumann-Heink Near Breakdown 


Sr. Paut, March 28—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was so ill to-day that she ordered 
the cancellation of her concert at the St. 
Paul Auditorium to-morrow. It was said 
at her hotel that she was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. She had been 
so affected by her recent experiences in 
snow slides and floods in the West, she 


said, that she could not rest or sleep. Her 
husband, Herr Rapp, and. her accompanist, 
Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, of St. Paul, are 
with her. Practically the whole house had 
been sold out for to-morrow, and at least 
$2,000 will be refunded to purchasers of 
tickets. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH 
FOR RITA FORNIA 


California Soprano Reappears as 
“Leonore”’ in “‘Trovatore” 
at Metropolitan 


Two seasons ago, when Emma Eames 
fell suddenly ill on the eve of her per- 
formance of Leonora in “I] Trovatore,” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, her place 
at the eleventh hour was taken by Rita 
Fornia with such brilliant success that the 
title of the California soprano to prima 
donna “honors was made secure. It was 


not until last Saturday, however, that Mme. 
Fornia was enabled to reappear in the same 
role at the Metropolitan. Again she sang 
with splendid effect, and an audience, the 
size of which attested the perennial popu- 
larity of the old Verdi opera, applauded 
her with sincerest manifestations of delight. 

By some strange managerial whim, Mme. 
Fornia’s sphere of activity at the Metro- 
politan since her first great triumph has 
been restricted as that of an artist of her 
quality should not be. The possessor of 
marked versatility, she has not been al- 
lowed to demonstrate it as, let us hope, she 
will be another season. In whatever she 
has done this year, as, for instance, in such 
a role as Susuki, in “Madama Butterfly,” 
she has increased her artistic stature and 
invested her music with new beauties. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact remains that these roles 
have not been of a calibre commensurate 
with her abilities. 

Mme. Fornia was slightly indisposed on 
Saturday night, but that fact was not re- 
flected in her performance. Her acting was 
informed with rare intelligence and dra- 
matic insight, and she sang with great 
clarity and purity and power of sweet tone. 
It was a notable performance in all partic- 
ulars. 

Mariska Aldrich made her first appear- 
ance of the season. at the Metropolitan, 
singing Azucena, the gypsy. She, too, ac- 
quitted herself admirably. Her voice was a 
pleasure to hear, so suave and rich were 
the tones and with such ease and expres- 
siveness did she deliver them. Her acting, 
despite a slight trace of nervousness nat 
ural on a first appearance, was quite suffi- 
cient unto the occasion. 

Riccardo Martin wasi mellifluous of voice 








and properly romantic of action as Man- ' 
rico, and Dinh Gilly was an effective Di | 


Luna. Mr. Tango conducted. 

The opera was followed by a ballet diver- 
tissement by Glazounow, entitled “Hun- 
gary,” in which the Russian dancers Mlle. 
Pavlova and Mr. Mordkin appeared. 


MME. LIPKOWSKA’S LUNCHEON 








With George Baklanoff’s Assistance She 
Entertains Associates Before Sailing 


Boston, March 28—Mme. Lydia Lipkow- 


ska, soprano, and George Baklanoff, bari- 
tone, who have been among the most promi- 
nent members of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany during the past season, gave an infor- 
mal luncheon at the Lenox Hotel last 
Thursday, at which the following were 
present: Director Henry Russell, of the 
opera company; Eben D. Jordan, Robert 
Jordan, Alice Nielsen, M. Bourrillon, Del- 
fino Menotti, Mr. and Mrs. Arnoldo Conti, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Goodrich, Katherine 
Wright, Theodore H. Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Hale and Alexander Kahn. Short 
informal addresses were made by the men 
present, Mr. Conti speaking in Italian, Mr. 
Bourrillon in French and the others in Eng- 
lish. The two Russian members of the 
company, who have so well represented 
their native country in the cosmopolitan 
make-up of the various casts, were toasted, 
wished bon voyage and safe return to 
America for next season. They sailed from 
New York Saturday, and will sing at Monte 
Carlo and later in Paris. Both have been 
re-engaged for next season. 3 ESS om 





Sembrich’s Final New York Appearance 

Mme. Sembrich’s final appearance of the 
season in New York was made last Mon 
day at the Hudson Theater, at a charity 
matinée. She sang a group of six lieder, 
as well as an aria from “Ernani,”’ and 
several encores. Frank La Forge, the pian- 
ist, also volunteered his services, and 
Charles Gilibert sang French songs. The 
Musical Art Society was represented by a 
choir. 


DEMONSTRATION FOR 
BUSONI IN CHICAGO 


Audience Remains Long After 
Lights Are Turned Down to 
Applaud Pianist 





Cuicaco, March 28.—Counter attractions 
and the enticements of Spring had a telling 
effect upon the size of the audiences which 
greeted Busoni at his concert yesterday 
afternoon, and, although small in numbers, 
it did not lack in appreciation. So great 
was the spell which he cast upon his ad- 
mirers that he was obliged to devote al- 
most as much time to the acknowledgment 
of their applause as he gave to his pro- 
gram. At the close he was recalled and 
recalled until he granted an encore, but 
even that did not seem to -atisfy, as some 
remained long after the lights were turned 
out, and the persistence with which they 
cheered and insisted upon more encores 
was born of deterniination, but proved to 
be without avail, as the artist could not be 
induced to do more than bow his thanks 
for their demonstration. 

The program was opened with Beetho- 
ven’s op. 53, “Waldstein.” One might take 
exception to his use of the pedal, which, 
while modern in effect, appeared too free 
for obtaining best results. 

In the next offering, the Variations by 
Brahms-Paganini, he astonished his audi- 
ence with technical achievements, and the 
tone which he produced was exquisite and 
ravishing in its beauty. These variations, 
which allowed him the display of his great 
interpretative genius, he played in the most 
brilliant manner, and was compelled to re- 
spond with an encore, giving the Liszt ar- 
rangements of the same theme. 

[he Chopin Sonata in B Minor was 
given with poetic feeling and charm. The 
composition is essentially pianistic, and his 
conception of it is purely pianistic in char- 
acter. 

Che last group included the “Erlkénig,” 
Schubert-Liszt; “At the Spring” and the 
Sixth Rhapsodie (edited by Busoni), by 
Liszt. In the first he presented the story 
with intensity and the second he gave with 
much more delicate and graceful shading, 
while in the latter he revealed a virility and 
vitality of power which few artists attain. 

G. R. E. 





BUSONI IN PITTSBURG 





Gives Noteworthy Recital— 
News of Local Musicians 


Pianist 


PittspurG, March 28.—Busani, appeared 
last Thursday night in recital at Carnegie 
Music Hall, a large audience attending. 
The celebrated artist made a splendid im- 
pression. He gave a remarkable interpreta- 
tion of the Beethoven sonata, and even 
the most critical admitted that no one could 
fail to overlook the originality with which 
the work was presented. His playing was 
extremely fascinating. The greatest of 
interest also was manifested in his playing 
of Chopin numbers, while. some did not 
exactly like the manner in which he pre- 
sented “Nocturne” yet he atoned in the 
“Polonaise,” which he presented in fault- 
less style and with splendid technic. He 
opened the program with the Chorales of 
Bach and caught his audience at the start. 
He substituted “Rigoletto” for “Faust” and 
brought the program to a splendid close, 
giving one of the best piano recitals ever 
held in Pittsburg. 

Hollis Edson Davenny has gone to New 
York to appear in several recitals. He is 
a well-known local baritone. 

A big crowd yesterday attended the or 
gan recital at Carnegie Music Hall, given 
by City Organist: Charles Heinroth, the 
delightful day bringing thousands out to 
hear his Easter program, which included 
Felix Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” Ed- 
ward D’Evry’s Concert Overture in F, 
Grand Chorus in A by Faulkes, and other 
numbers, closing with Paul Wach’s “Ho 
sannah.” 

Romaine R. Smith has been chosen so 
prano soloist at the Point Breeze Presby- 
terian Church because of the vacancy cre 
ated by Lucille Miller’s acceptance of a 
similar position at the Sewickley Presby- 
terian Church. 

The Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, Carl 
Bernthaler conducting and Franz Kohler, 
a most brilliant violinist concertmaster, will 
make its first appearance of the season next 
Friday night at Carnegie Music Hall with 
Dallmeyer Russell, as pianist, being assist- 
ed by the orchestra. The festival orchestra 
leaves next week on its Southern tour, and 
has many engagements before it opens here 
in June at the Schenley. a: Ses 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA’S N. Y. FAREWELL 





“Symphonia Domestica” of Strauss Feature of Thursday’s Program, 
with Mme. Sembrich as Soloist—Willy Hess Plays 
at Saturday Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
last Thursday evening concert in New 
York at Carnegie Hall, March 24. Mme. 
Sembrich was the soloist, and the follow- 
ing program was given: 

Beethoven, Overture to Collin’s Tragedy, “‘Corio- 


lanus,” op. 62; Schumann, Symphony in B flat 
major, No. 1, op. 38; Mozart, Aria, “Deh Vieni” 


v The Marriage of Figaro’); Graun, Aria, “Singt 
em gOttlichen Propheten” (Der Tod Jesu); 
Strauss, Symphonia Domestica, op. 53 (in one 
movement); Songs with Piano: Brahms, “Nacti- 
gall’’; Schumann, “‘Widmung’’; Fiedler, “‘Wiegen- 
hed”; Strauss, “‘Standchen.”’ 


There was electricity in the air from the 
first bar of the Beethoven overture, and it 
was still at high tension at the plucking of 
the last pizzicato chord, which was played 
with an accuracy of unison seldom heard 
in orchestral pizzicato. There was an in- 
stantaneous unity of attack, a breathing 
vitality of muance, which waked the over- 
ture to vivid life and made one realize the 
ultimate nature of orchestral possibility. 

Lhe Schumann Symphony was played in 
such a way as to make one forget its lack 
of purely orchestral interest. Schumann 
put some of his best thought into this sym- 
phony, and it has many passages of endur- 
ing charm and freshness. Mr. Fiedler con- 
ducted it with style. He gave every thought 
its fullest value, and cailed proportionate 
attention to every detail. [he symphony 
woke great enthusiasm in the audience, es- 
pecially after the scherzo, and at the end 
the conductor was recalied several times. 

Mme. Sembrich gave the audience a gen- 
erous taste of her unflaggingly exalted 
quality, although she was not quite in as 
good voice as at her recital in the early 
part of the season. [he Mozart was sung 
in the diva’s most delightful style, but oniy 
the marvellous art of the singer kept the 
Graun aria from sounding more like a dog 
fight than the praise of the Lord. 

Mme. Sembrich afforded the audience a 
more intimate enjoyment by her closing 
group, in which she was accompanistically 
inspired by Frank La Forge, who played 
without notes and kept his eyes riveted upon 
the singer. The only novelty was the song 
by Mr. Fiedler, which scarcely bore well 
the repetition which was demanded. 

Mme. Sembrich flatted slightly with some 
frequency, but sang with her usual mar- 
vellous art. She ran on and off the stage 
in true kittenish prima donna fashion, and 
was vastly applauded, and sang several en- 
cores. 

As to the “Symphonia Domestica,” if it 
is a fair representation of a day of family 
life, it is the greatest argument for celibacy 
that has yet been advanced. Moreover, 
Strauss’s extraordinary power of orches- 
tration seems to be going constantly to 
waste. He shows marvellous power, but 
seems not to know what use to make of it. 
An Indian, once expressing himself about 
the combination of power and stupidity 
observed in the white man, said: “He has 
great medicine, but he don’t know it.” It 
would appear to be the same with Strauss. 
The work became tiresome long before it 
finished, those in the audience who were 
not listless were restless, and people fanned 
themselves, which they do not do when they 
are intensely interested in a musical work. 
In the “merry dispute,” in the finale, they 
put their hands to their ears, with expres- 
sions of horror upon their faces. By the 
time this point was reached most of the 
audience was tired out. The stir and din 
seemed out of all proportion to its cause— 
a veritable much ado about nothing. The 
child theme of which Strauss makes such 
constant use throughout the symphony is 
identical with a theme in Grieg’s Violin 
Sonata in G. It was noted that the clock 
strikes seven in the evening more slowly 
than it strikes seven in the morning. Pre- 
sumably the intervening nightmares have 
given it a fillup. 

In the other works on the program Mr. 
Fiedler was concerned with interpretation. 
In this he was chiefly busy with following 
the score and keeping the men together. 

As Americans consider it necessary to 
applaud everything, they applauded the 
“Domestica.” Mr. Fiedler required the or- 
chestra to rise in acknowledgment, and the 
players smiled pityingly at an audience 


which could applaud such a work, and 
thought how true is Mr. Klein’s book, 
“Unmusical New York.” 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
last New York concert at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon, March 26, with Pro- 
fessor Willy Hess soloist. The program 
was as follows: 

guaran No ny Pi, a 8 
& eters, N ieter-Biedermann ; Bruch, 
oncerto No. poe Violin and teed op. 58; 
Sibelius, “A sag Tone Poem for Orchestra, 
op. 2 Strauss, a5, the Shore of Sorrento,”’ the 
third movement of “From Italy,” a Symphonic 
Fantasia, op. 16; Tschaikowsky, Overture, “1812,” 
op. 49. 


The “Oxford” symphony is so called by 
reason of its having been performed on the 
occasion of Haydn’s visit to Oxford when 
he received his degree of Mus. Doc, The 
performance revealed the incredible pre- 
cision of the Boston Band. 

Professor Willy Hess, the concertmaster 
of the orchestra, made an excellent impres- 
sion with his playing of the Bruch con- 
certo. He plays with a musical quality and 
a warmth that his immobility—almost aus- 
terity—of presence would not seem to 
promise. His tone is liquid and clear, and 
his intonation flawless, while his fine shad- 
ing of tones might well be a model for all 
violinists. He showed himself capable of 
great delicacy of sentiment. In the main 
he holds his hearers by the inherent beauty 
of his expression and by his manifest sin- 
cerity. The concerto is the usual Bruch ar- 
ticle—that is, an excellent concerto, but 
very indifferent music, 

Interest in the orchestral feature of the 
program centered in the Sibelius “Saga.” 
This is modern music in the best sense of 
the word. It constantly presents something 
to engage the modern musical sense, but 
does so in a direct and wholesome way, 
without ever seeking for oddity. It is 
authentic music throughout, a product of 
genuine imagination, virility and an excel- 
lent knowledge of the orchestra. The 
themes are definite and distinguished, and a 
very bold use of dissonance is made 
throughout the work. No program is given 
for the composition, but it is cast in heroic 
mould and is very evidently full of north- 
ern gloom. It is music full of visual sug- 
gestion. A most unusual feature is a pas- 
sage near the end, where a beautiful melody 
is given by the clarinet, accompanied by a 
continuously held soft chord on the muted 
strings, punctuated at intervals by a sud- 
den pressure of the bow, to which is added 
an almost inaudible roll of the cymbals, 
which are struck with the drumsticks. The 
effect is wholly new and extremely poetic. 
The composition was very much enjoyed. 

After it the Strauss work sounded Teu- 
tonically sentimental. It has much suave 
beauty and some beautiful shimmering ef- 
fects, and shows how far Strauss had got 
with his orchestra at his op. 16. What a 
pity that Strauss was not born an Ameri- 
can! His Teutonic horizon hampers him. 

The Tschaikowsky overture made its 
usual tremendous impression upon the audi- 
ence, which responded by much more pro- 
longed applause than is usual at the close 
of orchestral concerts. The part written 
for brass band was played in an organ 


in G ma jor, 


transcription by John Marshall, who occu- 


pies the chair of music in Boston Univer- 

sity, and has recently appeared on several 

occasions with the Boston Orchestra. 
ARTHUR FARWELL. 





Richard Platt’s Compositions Played at 
Boston Meeting 


Boston, March 28.—Richard Platt, the pi- 
anist, played at one of’ the regular meet- 
ings of the American Music Society a week 
ago Monday evening, at the Garo studios. 
His numbers included four of his own 
composition, “The Gulls,” “Nocturne,” 
“Chanson” and “Waltz Impromptu.” The 
last two named are in press, and will be 
published soon. The Nocturne is one of 
Mr. Platt’s most recent compositions, and 
is a musicianly work of unusual interest. 
Mr. Platt will play a recital in Nashua, 
N. H., April 4, and a number of his pupils 
will appear in recital in Steinert Hall May 

= a 
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TOBACCO SMOKE AS A CONSORT TO ART 


Bad Enough of Itself, but When Drinking and Gambling Are 
Introduced as Additional Accompaniments, What Should a 
_Great Pianist Do About It ?—Moritz Rosenthal Tells Why 
He Cancelled that Famous Engagement at Nice 








Lonpon, March 16.—The day after he had 
played Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto 
with the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra, Moritz Rosenthal responded to a re- 
quest for his views of the now famous Nice 
episode, in which he upheld the cause of art 
against tobacco smoke. The famous pianist 
was especially anxious to have complete de- 
tails published concerning both his can- 
celled engagement and the resultant law- 
Suit, because, he said, he had been much 
misquoted and misjudged on the subject. 

“In the first place,” said he, “I received a 
letter from a certain M. Ricardot, agent at 
Nice, offering me an engagement at the 
Municipal Casino, stating that some festival 
was being arranged, and that it would be a 
high-class concert, and also mentioning 
that Messrs. Ysaye, Sauer, Cortot and 
others were appearing at the same cencert. 

“It seems that, as a matter of fact, these 
artists did appear, though of course they 
may not have had an idea of what they 
were going into. Luckily for myself, how- 
ever, I happened to attend what was called 
a ‘Grand Festival de Gala’ before the date 
of my concert, so that | was forewarned. 

“It was at this festival that 1 became con- 
vinced that no self-respecting artist would 
consent to put himself in such surroundings 
to practice his art. First, there was a tre 
mendous hall filled with tables, at which 
the public sat, read papers, smoked, ordered 
drinks, cigars, etc. Worse than this, a great 
many of those present talked, kept their 
hats on and generally deported themselves 
as they might in the Volkergarten in Vi- 
enna during band music. But even more 
distressing than all this was the fact that at 
the extreme back of the building some gam- 
ing tables were laid out. I can’t say just 
what game was being played, but it was 
some sort of gambling game. 

“When I saw all this I decided at once 
not to appear. I told M. Farconnet, who is 
the manager of the Casino at Nice, that | 
would not play on account of the conditions, 
and he then offered me an extra engage- 
ment, besides the 14th of February, and 
also promised to book me for the following 
seasons. I simply said I would not appear 
for any sum, as I considered it would be 
lowering my art and unworthy of a promi- 
nent artist.before the public. Do you imag- 
ine Liszt would have tor a moment thought 
of playing to a drinking, smoking, gaming 
public? Never! Then why should we ar- 
tists of to-day lower ourselves and our art 
for mere money? It will be remembered 
that when Liszt played to Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia His Majesty talked and Liszt 
stopped. Being asked why he did not con- 
tinue, he said: ‘When Llis Majesty speaks, 
all must be silent.’ 

“Well, they are suing me for breaking my 
contract, and I am suing them for misrep- 
resentation and slanderous attacks. You 
know they claimed in the Paris edition of 
the Herald that I refused to play because 
they would not give me a second engage- 
ment. I have already mentioned that it was 
quite the other way around, and that M. 
Farconnet had offered me another engage- 


ment for February 24 if I would but play.” 

When he had concluded his explanation 
of the Nice episode Mr. Rosenthal adverted 
to other topics. The question of the right 
amount of time to devote to practice 
brought from him the observation that four 
hours daily ought to be sufficient at any 
stage of study. He also advised dividing 
the time so that frequent rests came be- 
tween. 

A present-day interview seems incomplete 
without a reference to Richard Strauss. 
Mr. Rosenthal was asked for his attitude 
on the composer and his works. 

“I fear I am old-fashioned,” he replied, 
“for I care little for the ultra-modern com- 
posers. Of Strauss’s things I admire most 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and ‘Don Juan.’ The 
operas don’t please me much.” 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


INDIANAPOLIS SINGER 
FOR PITTSBURG CHURCH 








Anna Laura Johnson Chosen from 
Many Competitors for Much- 
Coveted Position 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 23.—Anna_ Laura 
Johnson, soprano soloist at the Second 


Presbyterian Church, has accepted a con 





ANNA LAURA JOHNSON 


tract offered her by the Third Presbyterian 


Church, of Pittsburg. Miss Johnson pos- 
sesses an excellent voice which has re- 
ceived training of a superior order under 
the instruction of Karl Schneider of this 
city, and her singing has already won for 
her much distinction in concert and ora- 
torio. In addition to her voice she has a 
personality and presence which will no 
doubt secure her future as an artist. 

The selection of a singer to take the place 


of Mrs. Charles Farrow Kimball, who is 
to become soloist in the Brick Church, of 
New York, was the result of competitive 
examination. Charles Heinroth, the organ 
ist, reported to the committee that Miss 
Johnson was by far the most acceptable 
singer among the fifteen’or more applicants 
for the position, some of whom were from 
New York City, and, after hearing her, she 
was their immediate choice. Mrs. Kimball, 
whose place Miss Johnson will take, also a 
former resident of Indianapolis who has 
met with great success as a singer, went to 
her present position from the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church, where she was solo- 
ist for a number of years. 

In her work at Pittsburg Miss Johnson 
will be associated with Christine Miller, 
contralto, who is at present one of the most 
popular American singers before the public. 

G. : 





KANSAS CITY MUSICAL 
CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


Mrs. George Fuller Again Chosen as 
President—Recital by Local Artists 
During the Week 


City, Mo... March 25.—The 
Musical Club held its annual 
last week, at which 
time Mrs. George Fuller was re-elected 
president. The other officers are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. W. T. Johnson and Cordelia 
Brown, vice-presidents; Marguerite Brad- 
ley, secretary-treasurer, with Mrs. Paul C. 
Barbee, Ida Simmons, Mrs. Porter Godard, 
Mrs. Lee Riley and Luella Maas as the 
other members of the board of directors. 





KANSAS 
Kansas City 
election of officers 


Mrs. E. C. Ellis was reappointed chairman 
of the artists’ committee, Mrs. Herbert 
Tureman of the associate members’ com- 
mittee and Mrs. S. S. Gundlach of the 


symphony orchestra. 

Herman Springer, baritone, of this city, 
gave a recital in Topeka on March 10, with 
the assistance of Myrtle Radcliffe, accom 
panist. His program was excellent, com 
prising songs from Schumann, Schubert, 
Strauss, MacDowell, Loewe, Beethoven, 
and a recitative and aria from the “Crea- 
tion.” 

The piano pupils of Harriett Baise and 
violin pupils of Vera La Quay were heard 
in a recital on Saturday morning in the 
Studio Building. 

Anna St. John, who presented Dorothy 
Pease, a talented piano pupil, in a recital 
recently, has announced a recital by Marie 
Larabee, another pupil, on April 2. 

M. R. W. 





Mme. Ogden Crane’s Pupil Soloist With 
Creatore’s Band 


Creatore and his band were heard in a 
concert at the Hippodrome last Sunday 
night. The soloist of the occasion was Edna 
Mae Stoecker, coloratura soprano, a pupil 
of Mme. Ogden-Crane. She sang Arditi’s 
waltz, “Se Bee Rose,” in so excellent a 
fashion that she was obliged to repeat it. 
Her voice is marked by great beauty and 
flexibility, and she discloses much skill in 
its use. The remainder of the program in 
cluded the “Tannhauser” March, Gold- 
mark’s “Spring” overture, a Chopin waltz, 
selections from “Traviata” and _ several 
other things. 





La Scala will not be closed next season, 
despite this year’s discouraging deficit. A 
new guarantee fund is being arranged for 
by the municipal officials of Milan. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN IN 
BROOKLYN RECITAL 


New York Pianist Plays at the Pouch 
Gallery to Large Audience— 
Many Encores 








LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Leopold Wolfsohn, pianist, appeared in 
recital at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday evening, March 22, playing the 
following program: 

Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; Sonata, B 
Minor, Liszt; Berceuse, Preludes, No. 20, No. 3, 


Etudes, op. 25, No. 1, op. 10, No. 12, Waltz, op. 
42, Chopin; “By the Seashore,’’ Smetana; Arietta, 


Burgell; Sextet, “Lucia’’ (for left. hand alone), 
Leschetizky; Allegro Appassionata, Saint-Saéns. 
Mr. Wolfsohn is a pianist of scholarly 


attainments and adequate technical equip- 
ment. In the sonatas by Beethoven and 
Liszt he showed a fine restraint, a sense of 
values that added much to the dignity of 
the interpretations. The Chopin selections 
were not overexaggerated in rubato, and 
were performed in charming and _ poetic 
style. The études served to exhibit a bril- 
liant and sure technic. In the final group 
the climax came*+with the Saint-Saéns num- 
ber, though the “Lucia” sextet was, of 
course, encored. The whole program was 
rendered with a fine tone as well as abso- 
lute technical certainty. 

The audience filled every bit of available 
space and recalled Mr. Wolfsohn for many 
encores. 





Engagements for Amy Ray 


Amy Ray, contralto, was, one of the 
soloists at Mme. Ranke’s Lenten recitals, 
New York, on Wednesday, March 23, and 
will appear at a musicale in the Hotel 
Astor on April 8. 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW 
QF WAGNER COMEDY 


Toscanini’s “ Meistersinger’’ De- 
velops Manifold Excellencies 
at Metropolitan 


If there was any one question uppermost 
in the minds of the enormous audience 
which on Saturday afternoon of last week 
occupied every last seat in the Metropolitan 
Opera House and crowded the standing 
room spaces to the walls for the Winter’s 
first “Meistersinger,” it must have been, 
“What power under the sun can have in- 
duced the management of this house to 
postpone the first presentation of Wagner’s 
comedy till exactly one week before the 
close of the season? Have not the past 


few years demonstrated unmistakably that 
when presented with a fine cast there is no 
better drawing card in the répertoire? And 
was it because of the preparation of such 
affairs as ‘Germania’ that this delicious 
comedy and this divine music have been 
slighted?” If, indeed, such questions did 
arise, they were entirely to the purpose. 
Instead of drawing only two audiences, 
“Die Meistersinger” might, if brought for- 
ward at a reasonably early date, have filled 
the Metropolitan to its capacity some seven 
or eight times, if not even oftener. Truly 
the ways of managers and conductors are 
as dark and devious as those of singers! 

But whatever complaints may be in order 
as regards this neglect of a masterwork, 
the manner of its presentation offered much 
in extenuation. Aside from the fact that 
the cast included such artists as Messrs. 
Slézak, Goritz, Soomer, Blass and Reiss, 
and Mmes. Gadski and Wickham, expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe since Mr. Toscanini was 
to show his splendid qualities in another 
Wagner drama—the third which New York 
has heard him conduct. Then there was 
another tinge of novelty in that Mr. Slézak 
would add another Wagner role to his list 
of notable achievements, and that the scenic 
equipment of the second and third acts was 
entirely new. 

Before indulging in details it is neces- 
sary to assert at the outset that the per- 
formance as an entity was superb. Of 
course, we have been treated to just as 
good, and occasionally to better, in bygone 
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years, but none the less Saturday’s render- 
ing deserved every bit of the applause that 
was so liberally showered upon it at the 
conclusion of each one of the three acts. 
As all but one of the singers have been 
heard in their respective rdles before, it is 
only just to consider before all else the 
work of Mr. Toscanini and his splendid 
orchestra. All doubts as to the conductor’s 
qualities as an interpreter of Wagner have 
long since been set at rest by his readings 
of “Tristan” and “Gétterdammerung.” But 
even as those works have proved him to be 
the possessor of beautiful and highly origi- 
nal ideas and a most remarkable individual- 
ity, his “Meistersinger” again fully demon- 
strated that he scorns subservience to estab- 
lished interpretative conventions when they 
fail to coincide with his own particular 
ideals. In certain respects this opera im- 
poses a severer test on an Italian than does 
“Tristan,” and this because of the inherent 
Teutonism of the work as contrasted with 
the essential universality of the latter. To 
say that Mr. Toscanini surpassed his “Tris- 
tan” achievement would not be strictly 
true, and this for the very reason just men- 
tioned. At moments now and then one felt 
that a trifle more of the stolidly and pon- 
derously muscular might have been more to 
the purpose—but only at moments, be it well 
understood. The remainder of the time the 
score constantly exhaled exquisite poetry; 
and without ever sacrificing any of the 
multicolored glories of Wagner’s orches- 
tration the Italian conductor succeeded 
in maintaining so continent a dynamic scale 
that every word uttered by the singers car- 
ried its full value. His tempi were in many 
cases different from those of his predeces- 
sors, many of them inclining toward great- 
er rapidity. His reading of the overture 
was superb, and it was most noteworthy 
how he emphasized its wonderful poly- 
phony by accentuation of certain melodic 
inner voices which are often suffered to 
pass unheard in the contrapuntal melée. 
Perhaps he hurried a trifle over the won- 
derful love theme heard in the first act, as 
Walther gazes after Eva when she leaves 
the church, but he made ample amends for 
this in the accompaniment to Walther’s 
trial song. Wondrously beautiful was his 
work in the second act during the scene 
between Sachs and Eva, in the ethereal 
summernight music at the appearance of 
the watchman, and again in the indescrib- 
ably lovely episode after the riot. This 
riot, by the way, was splendidly tumultu- 
ous. Where does the most intricate poly- 
phony of Strauss stand in comparison with 
this exhibition of contrapuntal skill! So 
tremendously complex and yet so thorough- 
ly musical! 

Of the exalted and soulful introduction 
to the third act, Mr. Toscanini gave a per- 
formance that was calculated to draw tears 
to the eyes of the more sensitive listeners. 
The Beckmesser scene was done a great 
deal faster than it usually is, and Mr. Go- 
ritz did not always succeed in keeping com- 
pany with the conductor. The scene in 
the meadow was full of bustling animation, 
and the climaxes at the close were fairly 
thrilling. During the first act there were 
numerous instances of disagreement in 
tempo between the conductor and several 
of the singers, but thereafter such draw- 
backs were less in evidence. The playing of 
the orchestra throughout the afternoon was 
something long to be remembered. 

In one respect, however, does Mr. Tosca- 
nini invite censure—namely, in the restora- 
tion of much matter generally—and wisely 
—omitted. As things stood Saturday, 
the opera lasted from half-past one till after 
six. This is too long for any opera, no 
matter how great. He will do wisely in the. 
future to omit many of the brief choral 
comments of the mastersingers in the first 
act, and also to make liberal cuts in the 
third. It was distinctly unfortunate to have 
sacrificed in behalf of all this a good part 
of Beckmesser’s funny serenade in the sec- 
ond act. Nevertheless, the duration of the 
performance must absolutely be reduced 
by almost an hour. 

The Walther of the occasion was Mr. Slé- 
zak. He made a handsome, if somewhat 
elderly-looking knight, and sang gloriously. 
So beautiful was his delivery of the trial 
song that the audience burst into applause 
at its close, quite regardless of Wagnerian 
etiquette. The same happened after he had 
sung the “Prize Song” with beautiful phras- 
ing and deeply poetic expression. The role 
of Hans Sachs was done by Mr. Soomer, 
who, despite the slight hoarseness which 
seems constantly to harass him, gave a 
splendid vocal exhibition. Nevertheless, his 
conception of the character has always been 
distinctly deficient in breadth. Mr. Goritz’s 


Beckmesser has long since been far and 
away the greatest comic impersonation on 
the operatic stage, and last week it was as 
good as ever. He had the house in a con- 
tinuous roar of laughter whenever he was 
on hand. Mr. Reiss was a capital David, 
and Mr. Blass a sonorous Pogner, while 
‘the remaining mastersingers were in capable 
hands. Mme. Gadski was a winsome Eva 
and was vocally at her best, a lapse from 
the pitch in the quintet being the only flaw 
in her work. Miss Wickham was a compe- 
tent Magdalena, without exhausting the 
possibilities of the part. 

The ‘chorus sang as if inspired in the 
closing episode, and gave the tremendously 
difficult riot scene with superb dash and 
realism. Naturally, the climax of their do- 
ings was the sublime “Wachet Auf!” The 
new settings were pleasing, although no 
great improvement over those of last year. 
With such performances of Wagner, lovers 
of German opera need have no fears for 
what the future may bring. 

“Die Walkiire” opened the closing week 
of the Metropolitan on Monday night, 
March 28, and also marked the début of 
Walter Hyde, a tenor who is said to have 
created something of a furore in England. 
He appeared in the rdle of Siegmund. It 
certainly is a pity that he came so late in 
the season as to enjoy only a solitary ap- 
pearance, for he would assuredly have 
proved a highly valuable asset to the Ger- 
man contingent. He has a really beautiful 
voice, rather small in volume, in quality 
inclined toward the lyrical. It is used with 
commendable skill, and is quite free from 
the familiar metallic hardness and throati- 
ness customary with the average Wagne- 
rian tenor from Germany to-day. If during 
the opening act some of his lower tones 
seemed lacking in resonance, it was prob- 
ably because he had not yet been able cor- 
rectly to gauge the size of the house. He 
realized, vocally, the emotional possibili- 
ties of the role to a great extent, and from 
a dramatic standpoint gave one of the most 
moving portrayals of the Volsung seen in 
this city for several years, though his em- 
phasis lay not on the purely heroic aspects 
of the character. He was well received and 
had a curtain call all for himself. 

The rest of the cast was as at previous 
performances of the music drama. Mme. 
Gadski repeated her noble Briinnhilde, and 
Mme. Fremstad was a peerless Sieglinde, 
but Miss Wickham was an_ indifferent 
Fricka. Messrs. Whitehill and Hinckley 
completed the cast in a splendid manner. 
Mr. Hertz conducted, but occasionally fell 
into his old-time habit of waxing overen- 
thusiastic at the glories of the orchestra- 
tion, with the result that the singers were 
sometimes engulfed. 

The third Wagner performance of the 
week which ended Tuesday, March 29, was 
the Good Friday presentation of “Parsifal,” 
on the afternoon of March 25. The audi- 
ence was not so large as at previous pres- 
entations of this work this season—a con- 
dition doubtless due to the weather, which 
made recourse to indoor entertainment 
something of a tax. But the spirit of rev- 
erence which animated the singers was 
communicated to the audience, and a per- 
formance of great beauty and significance 
was given. Alfred Hertz conducted with 
enthusiasm and his usual careful regard for 
all the elements of the colossal drama. 
There was a new Parsifal in Carl Jorn. He 
was a somewhat juvenile Parsifal in ap- 
pearance, and lacking in vigor, but, despite 
a deficiency in tonal volume, he sang much 
of the music effectively. The illness of 
Clarence Whitehill gave John Forsell an 
opportunity to sing Amfortas, which he did 
in an impressive and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner. Olive Fremstad was as fasci- 
nating a Kundry as ever, and Allen Hinck- 
ley sang Gurnemanzg with admirable suc- 
cess. Otto Goritz was Klingsor and Her- 
bert Witherspoon Titurel. 

Enrico Caruso sang for the last time of 
the season at the Metropolitan on Wednes- 
day evening, March 23. A brilliant audi- 
ence included Mayor Gaynor and _ his 
daughter. The great tenor sang with all the 
vigor, feeling and lusciousness of tone of 
Caruso at his best, and the audience ap- 
plauded him mightily. Miss Destinn, Mme. 
Homer, Mr. Amato and Mr. Didur were 
others in the cast. 

The American opera, “The Pipe of De- 
sire,” by Frederick S. Converse, was re- 
peated the following evening. A second 
hearing emphasized the beauties of much 
of the music, and also the difficulties of 
understanding most of the singers. Mr. 
Converse’s work made part of a triple bill, 
which included “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
a series of dances in which the Russians, 





Anna Pavlova and Michael “Mordkine, 
achieved their customary success. 

“La Bohéme,” with Geraldine Farrar as 
Mimi, Mr. Bonci as Rodolfo, Messrs. De 
Segurola, Scotti and Didur and Bella Al- 
ten, was given Friday evening, March 25, 
together with an act of “Coppélia,” danced 
by the busy Russians. Mr. Bonci was in 
rare form on this his last appearance at 
the Metropolitan for this season and next. 
The great charm and artistry of his per- 
formance made regret at his farewell all the 
keener. 

Rita Fornia and Mariska Aldrich sang 
for the first time this season in “I! Trova- 
tore” on Saturday evening, March 26. That 
performance is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 


MAUD POWELL IN THE WEST 








Oregon and Washington Audiences En- 
joy Her Art 


Music lovers of Oregon and Washing- 
ton have recently enjoyed the rare delight 
of hearing a number of performances by 
Maud Powell. In every case the great vio- 
linist fairly hypnotized her immense audi- 
ences by the splendor of her playing, and 
no matter what the style of her offerings 
her work was always magnificent. Of 
course, her technical ability is unsurpass- 
able, but as the greatest art conceals technic, 
no one of her hearers for a moment lost 
sight of the higher functions of her play- 
ing in mere astonishment at her mechan- 
ical perfection. Comparisons are, of course, 
odious, but nevertheless one is tempted to 
compare Miss Powell’ with the greatest 
players the world has ever heard, and feel 
quite justified in so doing. She played 
many things of different calibres, ranging 
from the Tschaikowky Concerto to short 
and charming numbers. The enthusiasm of 
her hearers was nothing short of wonder- 
ful in every case, and she was generous 
with her encores. 





Chicago Madrigal Club Concert 


_Cuicaco, March 25.—The Chicago Mad- 
rigal Club presented an interesting pro- 
gram before an audience which filled Music 
Hall Thursday night. The concert was 
given under the direction of D. A. Clip- 
penger, and was thcroughly enjoyed by all 
who heard it. The soloist was Sybil Sam- 
mis-McDermid, who sang a number of 
American Indian songs by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. These songs, with their pe- 
culiar melodies and rhythmic formation, 
she sang with fine effect. 
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SANG SIXTY TIMES 
DURING THE SEASON 


Constantino’s Record with the 
Boston Opera Company—His 
Work in “ Pagliacci” 


Boston, March 28.—The repetition of 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” with Constantino 
singing the part of “Faust” as the final 
offering of the fifteen weeks’ season of the 
Boston Opera Company last Thursday even- 
ing was appropriate and fitting, giving as 
it did another opportunity for the sub- 
scribers to enjoy one of the most elaborate 
productions which has been given during 
this first season of the company and mak- 
ing it possible to once more hear the dis- 
tinguished tenor in one of his most effective 
roles. Rarely, if ever, has an operatic 
artist received in Boston such marked evi- 


dences of heartfelt approval of artistic 
efforts as has been accorded Constantino 
again and again this season when he has 
made lasting impressions in such operas as 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Tosca,” .“The Barber of Se- 
ville,” and others, but the audience outdid 
itself in the applause at the last perform- 
ance of the season surprising even the al- 
most riotous enthusiasm which occurred 


when Constantino sang in “Pagliacci” for 
the first time in Boston last Tuesday even- 
ing. This, by the way, was his début in 
“Pagliacci,” for although he studied the 
opera several years ago and knew it 
thoroughly he had never before sung the 
part publically. 

Constantino’s abundant good nature and 
generosity, as well as his artistic singing 
and acting, have made him hosts of staunch 
friends and admirers during his stay in 
America this season. Undoubtedly it is 
these qualities which have made for him 
close personal friendships among such 
prominent artists in Europe as Blai and 
Querol, the sculptors; Casas, Sorola and 
Villar, the painters, and the Spanish littéra- 
teurs Rafael de Oltamira, Blasco Ibanez, 
Grandmontagne, Maeztu and the hosts of 
composers including Puccini, Mascagni, 
Boito, Mancinelli, Richter and Massenet. 

It is probable that Constantino will not 
visit Europe between now and his return to 
the United States for next season’s en- 
gagement in Boston. He will go to Buenos 
Ayres the latter part of April to sing dur- 
ing the operatic season at the Teatro Co- 
lon, and at the close of that season, in 
September, will sail directly to New York. 
He had originally planned to spend part ot 
the Summer at least in Northern Spain, 
but the closing of the Buenos Ayres con- 
tract necessitated changes in his plans. His 
many friends here will look forward to his 
return next season, when he will be heard 
in many of the rdles in which he has be- 
come such a favorite with Boston audi- 
ences, and will appear in a number of new 
rdles in operas which will be added to the 
répertoire during next season. 





FOURTH MANHATTAN SEASON CLOSED 
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of my adversaries have been much larger. 
My efforts in the cause will not relax, and 
I am again planning for next season to 
present the greatest and most sublime music 
for the pleasure of my audiences and the 
honor of myself. Au revoir.” 

A tremendous outburst of applause fol- 
lowed Mr. Hammerstein’s remarks. The 
program of the evening was long and va- 
ried, and engaged practically every member 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s notable company of 
artists. It introduced the first act of “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann,” sung by Mme. Cava- 
lieri, Miss Gentle and Messrs, Devries, Re- 
naud, de Grazia and Leroux; the first scene 
of the third act of “Hérodiade,” sung by 
Mme. d’Alvarez and Mr. Vallier; the sec- 
ond act of “Samson et Dalila,” with Mme. 
Doria, who replaced Mme. Gerville-Réache 
at the last moment, and Messrs. Dalmoreés 
and Dufranne; the fourth act of “Romeo 
et Juliette,” with Miss Garden and 
Messrs. Dalmorés, Dufranne, Huberdeau 
and Mme. Duchéne; the first act of 
“Hérodiade,” with Mmes. Cavalieri and 
d’Alvarez and Messrs. Lucas, Renaud and 
Vallier, and the prison scene from “Faust,” 
with Miss Garden and Messrs. Dalmorés 
and Huberdeau. Individual selections were 
given by Messrs. Sammarco, .Gilibert, Mc- 
Cormack, Crabbé and Harrold, and Mmes. 
Mazarin and Trentini. The orchestra was 
conducted in turn by Messrs. de la Fuente, 
Charlier and Nicosia, and they as well as 
the singers were liberally applauded. 

The following table shows the list of 
works performed during the season at the 
Manhattan, the dates of their entry into the 
répertoire and the number of their per- 
formances : 
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Of the foregoing the novelties were “Hé- 
rodiade,” which opened the season; “Elek- 
tra,” “Grisélidis” and “Sapho”—three Mas- 
senet operas and the great Richard Strauss 
sensation. The solitary revival, outside the 
several operettas, was “Lakmé.” The per- 
formance of “Tannhauser” in French was 
something of a novelty, and proved an in- 
teresting, if not financially remunerative, 
experiment. In introducing Maurice Re- 
naud as Wolfram it allowed of a new and 
notable exposition of the genius of that 
artist, and in that respect at least made its 
performances amply worth while. 

In “Hérodiade” again the dominating per- 
sonality was M, Renaud, although the beau- 
tiful Lina Cavalieri lent great charm 
to its rendition. “Sapho” proved of little 
value, musically, though interesting dra- 
matically for the emotional strength and 
originality of Miss Garden’s acting of the 
heroine. “Grisélidis’ had moments of mu- 
sical beauty, as well as quaint humor and 
dramatic forcefulness, but there were also 
in it not a few other moments of boredom. 
It was upon “Elektra” that Mr. Hammer- 
stein expended his greatest efforts, and it 
was “Elektra” that aroused the curiosity 
and interest of the New York public as it 
had not been aroused since the premiére of 
“Salomé.” That “Elektra is a truly remark- 
able work, despite its arid stretches of mu- 
sical and dramatic monotony, none, whether 
an admirer of Strauss or not, can deny, but 
that it will have any permanence of interest 
seems doubtful. At least it served to bring 
to light the talent of a marvelous actress- 
singer in the person of Mme. Mazarin. 

It was distinctively a season of French 
opera. Of the thirty operas presented, in- 
cluding the light ones, eighteen were 
French, nine Italian and three (sung in 
French by French singers) German. The 
eighteen French operas had sixty-three per- 
formances, the nine Italian had forty and 
the three German fourteen. One night was 
devoted to the presentation of excerpts 
from various operas. This gives a total of 
one hundred and eighteen performances of 
operas, but there were nine double bills 
thus reducing the actual number of opera 
nights and matinées to one hundred and 
nine. The various double bill combinations 
were these: “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” 
three times; “La Fille du Régiment” and 
“Pagliacci,” three; “La Navarraise” and 
“Pagliacci,” two; “La Fille du Régiment” 
and “Cavalleria,” one. 

As Mr. Hammerstein himself stated, his 
season was not a success financially. Ar- 
tistically, however, there is a different story 
to tell, for in giving New York an ac- 
quaintance with the musical art of to-day 
in France, an art that finds expression in 
such works as “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” and “Samson et Dalila,” there is 
most noble service done. How immensely 
poorer in a musical sense the city would 
have been had Mr. Hammerstein never en- 
tered the field of opera, and how much of 
moment in modern musical movements 
would have been lost to it needs no demon- 
stration. Mr. Hammerstein’s energy, en- 
terprise and all-around genius as an im- 
presario make him a precious personality in 
the cause of artistic progress, and New 
York can but hope for the long continuance 
of such service. 


This week Constantino is to appear at 
performances to be given by the Boston 
Opera Company in Providence, R. I. and 
New Haven, Conn., and with the closing 
in New Haven he will have sung over sixty 
performances in fourteen different operas 
during his:engagement for the season of 
1909-10. This is a remarkable record, espe- 
cially considering the character of the 
roles in which he has appeared, and in 
spite of the tremendous number of appear- 
ances and great amount of work necessi- 
tated in rehearsals and productions, Con- 
stantino is in exceilent health and shows 


not the slightest evidences of fatigue. 
ms & ke 


Success of Dr. Lawson’s Pupils 

Dr. Franklin Lawson, the well-known 
tenor and vocal teacher whose studio is at 
No. 1 East Forty-second street, New York, 
numbers among his many successful pupils 
no less than fourteen church soloists. At 
a recent concert given at the Elmhurst 
Baptist Church, Elmhurst, L. I., three of 
his pupils—Josephine Zipperlen, contralto; 
Helen Kloberg, soprano, and Franklin Kel- 
ler, baritone—took part with great suc- 
cess. Pauline Nurnberger, Dr. Lawson’s 
regular accompanist, played the accompani- 
ments. At a benefit musicale recently given 
at Palisade Park, N. J.. Emma Gerber, 
who has been studying with Dr. Lawson for 
the past year, received a splendid ovation. 
She has a deep, rich contralto voice which 
she handles in admirable fashion. 








Drake School of Chicago Gives Orches- 
tral Concert 


Cuicaco, March 25.—The Drake School 
of Music gave its second orchestral con- 
cert on Tuesday evening, in Association 
Hall, presenting a program which included 
the “Eroica” Symphony of Beethoven and 
other selections by De Beriot, Schiitt, Han- 
del, Blood, Schubert, Wieniawski, Strauss, 
Liszt, Bruch and Meyerbeer. Those taking 
part were the School Orchestra, under the 
direction of Earl R. Drake, Horace Harte, 
Clara Waldron, Grace E. Purdy, Lillian 
Dixon, Richard Bookwalter, Louis Zander, 
Madge Geiss, Elmer Ruth and the ensemble 
class, in charge of Blanche Good. 





Elaine De Sellem’s Fine Record 


Cuicaco, March 26.—Sinee January 1 
Elaine De Sellem, a popular Chicago con- 
tralto, has made fifty-three public appear- 
ances, and has sung with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra; Peoria Choral Club; Amateur 
Musical Club, of Bloomington, Ill; Elks 
Club, of Racine, Wis.; Kenosha Oratorio 
Society and many of the prominent clubs 
of Chicago. Future engagements include 
a return with the Woman’s Club, of Ra- 
cine, Wis.; a recital of “Browning Songs” 
in lowa City (return engagement), and the 
Woman’s Club, of Englewood. 





Sings at the Rigaud 


Musicale 

On Thursday, March 24, Mme. Clara de 
Rigaud, one of the foremost vocal teachers 
in New York, gave a dinner and musicale 
in honor of Mme. Jeanne Jomelli and Mr. 
and Mrs. de Macchi. During the pro- 
gram which followed Mme, Jomelli sang 
the “Liebestod” and an aria from “Aida,” 
and Mme. de Rigaud sang Mr. Liebling’s 
new song “I Am Thine” and an aria from 
“Tosca.” Mr. de Macchi played the accom- 
paniments with taste and discretion. 


Mme. Jomelli 





Amato Engaged by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Pasquale Amato, the favorite baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
just been engaged as soloist by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for its concert early in 
November. This will be Mr. Amato’s first 
concert appearance in the Quaker City. It 
will be remembered that during the past 
season this baritone appeared with the New 
York Philharmonic Society. 





Russians Dance and Lilla Ormond Sings 
for Charity 

Anna Pavlova and Michael Mordkine, 
the Russian dancers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, were stars of an enter- 
tainment given in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria last Monday evening in 
aid of‘a fund for consumptive patients in 
tuberculosis sanatoriums. Songs by Lilla 
Ormond were another most pleasant and 
much applauded feature. 





Mischa Elman Soloist in Toronto 

Toronto, CANADA, March 29.—On Thurs- 
day evening, Massey Hall was crowded, 
to hear the concert given by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, under Frank Wels- 
man. Mr. Welsman had his forces well 
in hand, produced excellent results, and was 
rewarded with enthusiastic applause. The 
soloist was Mischa Elman, the Russian 
violinist. His reception was as great as 
on his former visit, and his playing worthy 
of the ovation he received. H. H. W. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
OF FUN IN MUSIC 


Final New Theater Program Brings 
Forth Rollicking Melody, with 
Nordica as Soloist 


The final afternoon concert of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at the New 
Theater took place last Sunday afternoon, 
the proceeds being devoted to the orchestra’s 
pension fund. Mme. Nordica was thé solo- 
ist, but in spite of so powerful an attrac- 
tion the audience was of very moderate 
size. The great singer, who was at her 
best, sang the “Casta Diva” aria from 
“Norma,” and as encores Schubert’s “Erl- 
king” and Briinnhilde’s battle cry from 


“Die Walkiire.” One seldom hears the Bel- 
lini number these days, for the simple rea- 
son that there are but few vocalists whose 
command of the technic of bel canto is 
sufficient to permit them to attack it. Mme. 
Nordica’s rendering was a model of beau- 
tiful, flowing legato, finished phrasing and 
refinement of style. Her technic of florid 
song is one that might well be envied by 
many of its most popular exponents at the 
present day. But after all, it is in the more 
simple and emotional style of dramatic song 
that discriminating music lovers will al- 
ways enjoy her best, and for this reason 
her encore numbers were applauded even 
more heartily than her regular offering. 
At their close she received enough flowers 
to fill a small-sized hot-house. 

The orchestral numbers consisted of 
Goldmark’s Scherzo, op. 45; Strauss’s 
“Don Juan,” which was played in surpris- 
ingly good fashion; Ochs’s “Variations on 
a German Folk Song,” Mozart's “Sextet of 
Village Musicians” and MHaydn’s “Chil- 
dren’s Symphony,” the latter enlisting the 
services of a baby rattle, toy trumpet, 
sleigh. bells, nightingale and cuckoo 
whistles, in addition to the entire orches- 
tra. Its humor would be more effective if 
the composition were shorter. The Mozart 
number is another bit of amusing non- 
sense, being a miniature sextet constructed 
in the regular sonata form, and supposed 
to be performed by awkward villagers. It 
is full of comic attempts at counterpoint, 
curious discords, and at one point the com- 
poser has written a cadenza for the violin 
in the approved Debussyan  whole-tone 
scale. At another he has _ anticipated 
Strauss in the matter of clashing together 
three or four conflicting tonalities. The 
number was well done and aroused much 


laughter. Hn. F, F- 








New Studio Building and Recital Hall 
Opened 


A new studio and recital hall building, 
recently opened at No. 50 East Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, was informally 
opened by a reception and musicale on 
Wednesday evening, March 24. Among 
those who participated were: Freeman 
Wright, baritone; Molly Stanford, violin- 
ist; Mme. Susan Bona, dramatic reader, 
and Mme. Mae Nevills-Smith, dramatic so- 
prano. 

The. studios, many of which are already 
occupied, are among the best in New York, 
and the recital hall is acoustically perfect. 
For morning, afternoon or evening recitals 
not requiring as great a capacity as Men- 
delssohn Hall, this recital room is extreme- 
ly well adapted, while the tasteful decora- 
tions and convenient arrangements will un- 
doubtedly create a great demand for it as 
a musical center, 





Edward Morris Bowman Reengaged at 
Calvary 


Edward Morris-Bowman, organist and 
choir master of Calvary Baptist Church, 
Fifty-seventh street, has been reengaged 
for another year and the choir and solo 
organization will remain intact. The musi- 
cal activities of the past seasons will be 
continued and many choral works will be 
rendered during the coming year. At the 
annual concert on Thursday, April 28, 
Yolanda Meéro, pianist, will be the soloist. 





More Plans for New York State Teach- 
ers’ Convention 


The April meeting of the Board of Vice- 
Presidents and Members of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association will be 
held on April 5, at the Broadway Central 
Hotel, New York. The meeting will be 
preceded by a dinner, and several well- 
known musicians and speakers will be pres- 
ent. The subject for discussion will be 
“What are the obligations of the New 
York City musicians to the State Associa- 
tion ?” 
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The musical clubs of Amherst College 
and New York University gave a combined 
concert at Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
March 23. 

* * * 

Olive Emery Russell, of Providence, who 
has recently returned from Italy, a pupil of 
Carlo Sebastiani, has accepted the position 
of soprano soloist at the Church of Our 
Father, Pawtucket, R. I. 

* * * 

Hugh McGibney, violinist, and Mrs. Mc- 
Gibney, monologuist, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
gave a successful recital last week in 
Springfield, O. The concert was under the 
auspices of Witenburg College. 

* * * 


Mrs. Devoune Hempstead was heard 
recently in several vocal selections at the 
Friday Morning Club and at a musicale 
at the Washington Club, in Washington, 
D. C. She was enthusiastically received. 


* * * 


Mrs. Ernst Fischer gave a piano recital 
March 23, at her studio in the Conrad 
Building, Providence. Gertrude Joseffy 
played several selections with good taste, 
and Bertha Irene Coupe, violinist, assisted. 

* * * 


Joseph C. Miron, the opera singer, and 
his wife, have for the second time within a 
year announced their intention of separat- 
ing. Mr. Miron has been spending the 
Easter vacation at his home in Webster, 
Mass. 

se ok 

Homer Lind, the baritone, who has been 
a member of several companies presenting 
grand opera in English, has turned his at- 
tention to vaudeville and is now appearing 
ing New York in a sketch called “The 
Opera Singer.” 

* * * 

A delightful musicale was given at the 
residence of Mrs. W. J. Carr, No. 9 North 
Mountain avenue, Montclair, N. J., March 
17, by Mrs. Helen Robinson Clauder, pian- 
ist; Louis Ehrke, violinist, and George F. 
Clauder, ’cellist. 

* * * 

The thirteenth recital of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music, of Milwaukee, was 
a genuine success. The feature of the pro- 
gram was presented by Olga Marcan, pian- 
ist, who played works of Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 

* * * 


The Women’s Music Club of Columbus 
has elected these officers for next year: 
Mrs. Ella May Smith, president; Mrs. C. 
Christian Born, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Andrew Timberman, second vice-president; 
Alice Speaks, secretary, and Emma Eber- 


ling, treasurer. 
* eee 


A musicale was given recently by Wash- 
ington talent, in which the following took 
part: Minna Heinrichs, Lillian Koechling, 
Tennie Glennon, Florence Wieser, Mrs. W. 
E. Hilton, Mrs. Frank B. Byram, Mrs. S. 
Cusack, Mrs. B. W. Dagleish and W. H. 
Butterworth. 

* * * 

The cantata, “Gallia,” by Gounod, was 
given March 24 at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Providence, under the direction of 
George F. Wheelwright, choirmaster. Mrs. 
Celia Griffin, who possesses a voice of wide 
range and much power, sang the soprano 
solos pleasingly. 

* * 

The third and last concert of the season 
by the Faculty Trio of Yale University took 
place March 23, in New Haven, the mem- 
bers playing the Dvérak Trio and Men- 
delssohn’s in C Minor, op. 66. As in the 
preceding concerts, the trio played delight- 
fully and benefited by the warm interest of 
a large audience. 





A number of pupils of Lillian Sherwood- 
Newkirk have secured fine church posi- 
tions in and about New York for the 
coming year. Mme. Newkirk will give 
two pupils’ recitals, on May 24 and June 
21. The first of these will be given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and Florence Austin, the 
noted violinist, will be the assisting artist. 

* * * 


The Easter musical program at. Franklin 
Square Baptist Church, Baltimore, was very 
elaborate. The choir of twenty voices, un- 
der the direction of Wallace ref Davis, was 
augmented by four soloists. They were: 
Mrs. George Battee, soprano; Mrs. Thomas 
Biddison, alto; Charles F. Snyder, tenor, 
and Dr. Charles H. Beetem, basso. 

eS Se 

In the last concert in the Philharmonic 
course given recently in Nordhoff-Ojai Val- 
ley, Cal., the Haroldi-Goff Concert Com- 
pany gave pleasure to a large audience. 
Ignaz Haroldi, violinist, played selections 
by Wieniawski, Massenet, Mozart, D’Am- 
brosia, Hubay and Sarasate, and Helen Goff 
sang a varied list of songs with fine effect. 

* * 


Hazel E. Dahlmann, well known in mu- 
sical circles of Waukesha, Wis.,* and for- 
merly an instructor of the piano in the de- 
partment of music at Carroll College, Wau- 
‘kesha, was married recently at Tacoma, 
Wash., to Leslie W. Hayes, of Seattle. Mrs. 
Hayes has been teaching choral music in 
the high school at Seattle, Wash., during 
the past year. 

* * * 

Elaborate musical services were held at 
the Crerar Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, of which Luella Clark Emery is 
organist and choir director. The numbers 
sung consisted of works by Malling, Han- 
del, Dudley Buck, Callaerts, Liddle and 
others. The soloists were Alma Hays 
Reed, soprano; Edith Atkinson Deahl, con- 
tralto;; Grant Reynard, tenor, and George 
Slichter, bass. 

* *x* * 

A new string quartet has been organized 
in Tacoma, Wash., by Ricardo Ruiz, the 
Spanish violinist, who was a pupil of Ar- 
bos, the great master of the violin in the 
Royal Conservatory of Madrid, and who 
has toured many countries as a soloist. The 
personnel of the quartet is as follows: First 
violin, Ricardo Ruiz; second violin, Elliott 
A. Moyer; viola, Earl Kilgore; ’cello, 
Ralph H. Shepherd. . 

* 


Gustav Mahler, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, directed 
the rehearsal of the Bach Choir of Mont- 
clair, N. J., March 22, in preparation for 
the joint appearance of the Philharmonic 
Society and the Bach Choir in the rendition 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and his 
Chorale Fantasia in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of April 1 and the 
evening of April 2. 

* * * 

Four compositions by Domenico Scar- 
latti, fingered by Emmanuel Wad, of the 
Peabody Conservatory faculty, Baltimore, 
have just been published by the Kranz 
Smith Piano Company, of Baltimore. Be- 
sides the Scarlatti pieces, which comprise a 
caprice in G major, sonata in D minor, 
caprice in A major and toccata in D major, 
a composition by Mr. Wad himself, entitled 
“Minuettino,” is included in the publica- 
tions. 

* * * 

William Bauer, organist at St. John’s 
Church, Montgomery, Ala., has just con- 
cluded a series of four Lenten organ re- 
citals, in which he has been assisted by 
Mrs. Hugh Brown, soprano; Dr. James 
Lakin, baritone; Georg Lindner, violinist; 
Ralph Lindner, flutist, and the choir of St. 
John’s Church. All of these recitals were 
well attended, for it is seldom that such 
highly artistic programs are given by such 
a combination of Montgomery artists. 





An excellent musical program was ren- 
dered at St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, Bal- 
timore, on Easter Sunday, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick R. Huber. The numbers 
included Beethoven’s Mass in C, Bialli’s 
“Veni Creator” and Handel’s “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” The soloists were Sophie Didusch, 
soprano; Agnes Renehan, alto; Charles A. 
McCann, tenor; Edward Callahan, bari- 
tone; Edward J. Geis, basso; Elizabeth Ra- 
der, harpist, and William Greene, violinist. 

* * * 


The cantata, ‘It Is Finished,” by Angelo 
M. Read, was sung Palm Sunday at St. 
Paul’s United Evangelical Church, Buffalo, 
under the direction of the composer, who 
is also organist of the church. The soloists 
were: Mrs. Albert W. J. Schuler, mezzo- 
soprano; J. R. Braewnlich, tenor, and J. W. 
Hickey, baritone. The church choir was 
assisted by the Westminster Choral Society. 
Miss E. Springborn served as organist dur- 
ing the singing of the cantata. 

x* xk * 


Frederick Hall, recently of St. Mark’s 
Church, Toledo, O., has been appointed or- 
ganist and choirmaster at Christ Church, 
Springfield, Mass., taking the place made 
vacant by the resignation of John F. Ahern. 
Mr. Hall is the son of Walter Hall,.a well- 
known organist, who has played in St. 
John’s Cathedral in Denver, Col., and in 
Trinity Church, Pittsburg, Pa. Frederick 
Hall studied with his father and assisted 
him for a time at Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burg. 

* * * 

St. Peter’s Church, Springfield, Mass., 
has a new organist and music director in 
the person of Frederic Pearce, who is a 
native Englishman, and studied with the 
late Dr. Naylor, of Yorkminster, York- 
shire. Mr. Pearce came to the United 
States a few years ago, and during the last 
four years has been organist and choirmas- 
ter in the Church of the Beloved Disciple 
in Philadelphia, and in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bristol, Pa., going to Springfield from the 


latter church. 
* * * 


With orchestral and organ accompani- 
ment, Will C. Macfarlane’s “The Message 
from the Cross” was sung by St. John’s 
Choir of Montgomery, Ala., under the di- 
rection of Georg F. Lindner, on March 20. 
The soloists were Mrs. Hugh Brown, so- 
prano; May Chaffee, alto; Weatherly Car- 
ter and Mr. Upham, tenors; Dr. Lakin 
and Hugh Stuart, baritones, and Anton 
Egts, basso. The cantata was given one of 
the best performances heard in Montgomery 


for a long time. 
* * 


A Buffalo pianist of much promise, Lil- 
lian Stewart Hawley, gave a recital March 
17, which stirred a large audience to ex- 
pressions of warm approbation. The young 
artist, who is to study abroad next season, 
set a high standard: for herself in choosing 
a program consisting of Schytte’s Sonata, 
opus 53; Rondo, op. 51, No. 2, Beethoven; 
Papillons and Aufschwung, Schumann; 
Studies, op. 25, Nos. 5 and 9; Capriccio, 
Brahms; Romance, Gliere; Etude in Oc- 


taves, Leschetizky. 
: os 


The pupils of the Moses Brown School, 
Providence, gave V. von Holton’s “Toy 
Symphony,” followed by the “Toy Sym- 
phony” composed by Reinecke, in Alumni 
Hall, that city, March 22. The timpani 
played a prominent part in this interesting 
program. The concert was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, who was 
highly commended for the performances. 
The harmony and melody coming from 
“toys” was a revelation to many, and all 
were delighted with the unique musical 


treat. 
+ * * 


According to their annually observed cus- 
tom as the season at the Manhattan Opera 
House draws to a close, the fifteen young 
women ushers of Mr. Hammerstein’s the- 
ater gave a dinner all by themselves at 
Gazzo’s restaurant, Tuesday evening, March 
22. Those who attended the feast were 
Misses Sadie Lewis, May Scully, Margaret 
Hines, Margaret Miller, May Purniss, Ethel 
Gilman, Carrie Lee, Lucy Lyman, Sarah 
McGrath, Rosamond Gladys Dwight, Alice 
Rose, Martha Metchik, May Dowd, Mary 
Keith and May Gage. 


2.2 

As a special Good Friday service, Will 
C. MacFarlane’s passion cantata, “The Mes- 
sage from the Cross,” was syng by the choir 


of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, on 
the evening of March 25. A deeply im- 
pressive performance was given under the 
direction of Edward Morris Bowman, or- 
ganist and director of music of the church. 
It was the choir’s fourth performance of 
the cantata. The solo parts were taken by 
the Calvary Quartet—Myrta French-Kur- 
steiner, Bessie Bowman-Estey, E. Theodore 
Martin and C. Judson Bushnell. 
* * * 


The oratorio, “Paradise Lost,’ by Du- 
bois, was sung in Montgomery, Ala., March 
13, by a chorus of forty, under the direc- 
tion of Rienzi Thomas, and was heard by 
an immense crowd. The soloists included 
Mrs. Rienzi Thomas, W. L. Van Pelt, F. 
Lockwood and Marshall King, of Mont- 
gomery, and John Thomas and Arthur 
Williams, of Birmingham. There was a 
woman’s chorus composed of twenty-two 
members of the Wednesday Morning Music 
Club of Montgomery, as well as a male 
chorus of eighteen. 

* * * 


The seventy-fourth recital of the College 
of Musical Art in Indianapolis was given 
Wednesday night of last week by the stu- 
dents of that institution. Pianoforte num- 
bers were given by Elsie Manthey, Loretta 
Van Meter, Whitney Porter, Jeanette Lie- 
ber, Mary Fugate, Catherine Clifford, Mil- 
dred Shomaker, Mildred Dawson, Alberta 
Boyer, Elsa Reutlinger, Sam Kaplan, Den- 
ton McVey, Lucile Work, Mayme Patt- 
mann, Frieda Ruth, Catherine Joss, Gene- 
vieve Spohr, Fleeda Newton and Bernice 
Swhier. The vocalist who appeared were 
Raymond F. Ball and Sylvesta Rippy. 

* * * 


A romance of the choir loft has come to 
light in Harrisburg, Pa., in the announce- 
ment of the engagement of Mary H. Shear- 
er, of Carlisle, Pa., to James Gibb, of Har- 
risburg. Miss Shearer and Mr. Gibb have 
sung together many times in the Messiah 
Lutheran Church in Harrisburg, she being 
the soprano soloist of the choir and he the 
principal baritone. A month ago, when the 
Harrisburg Operatic Society, an amateur 
organization, presented the operetta, “San 
Toy,” the couple were cast together, Miss 
Shearer having the leading feminine rdle 
and Mr. Gibb playing the chief masculine 
character. 

* * * 

The 123d and 124th of Professor Bald- 
win’s organ recitals at the Cellege of the City 
of New York took place on March 30 and 
April 3, respectively. The program of the 
first contains Dethier’s “Festal Prelude,” 
Rheinberger’s “Idyll” from his Fourteenth 
Sonata, Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in G 
Minor, Elgar’s “Sursum Corda,” Guilmant’s 
Sonata, op. 89, and the Prelude and Finale 
of “Tristan und Isolde.” That of the sec- 
ond offers Mendelssohn’s Sonata in F 
Minor, Lemare’s “Liebestraum,” Bach’s A 
Minor Fugue, Kramer’s “Night Song,” 
Rousseau’s “Double Theme Variée” and 
the “Meistersinger” prelude. 

* * * 


At the residence of Mrs. George L. Shep- 
ley, of Benefit street, Providence, a delight- 
ful musicale was given March 15 for the 
benefit of the industrial department of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Mile. Lizette Frederick, the Roumanian vio- 
linist of New York, was obliged to cancel 
her engagement, and Elizabeth Stanley, of 
Pawtucket, was substituted at short notice 
and was received with marked favor. Ar- 
thur Ware Locke, who has recently niade 
Providence his home and is an instructor 
at Brown University and also has a class 
at the Music School, gave much pleasure by 
his fine piano playing. Inez Harrison, of 
Pawtucket, rendered several songs most ef- 


fectively. 
* * * 


Fletcher Wheeler, pupil of the Italian 
maestro, Delle Sedie, of Paris, and for five 
years director of music and choirmaster of 
St. James’s Church, Chicago, has settled in 
Madison, Wis., as choirmaster and director 
of music at Grace Episcopal Church and as 
founder, director and head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Madison Musical College, 
established in September, 1909. Associated 
with him as members of the college faculty 
are a number of well-equipped musicians, 
including Ottokar Malek, who came to 
America as concert piano virtuoso with 
Kubelik, and Willy Leonard Jaffé, violinist. 
who was a_ fellow-student with Adolfo 
Betti, first violin of the famous Flonzaley 
Quartet, at the Liége, Belgium, Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, under César Thomson. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Aldrich, Mariska—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

Austin, Florence—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 12. 

Barrere, George—Jacksonville, Fla., April 12; 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 14; Birmingham, Alla., 
April 21. 

Beddoe, Daniel—Cincinnati, O., 
Arbor, May 18-21. 

Benedict, Pearl—Garden City, L. I., 
Westfield, N. J., April 22. 

Biden, Sidney—Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Buénamici, Carlo—Boston, Mass., April 12. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Washington, April 8. 

Campanari, Giuseppe—Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Carrene, Teresa—Cincinnati, April 2. 

Chandler, Mrs. Albert E.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Chapman-Goold, Mrs.—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 


May 3-7; Ann 


April 9; 


Connell, Horatio—Syracuse, N. Y., April 11; 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 13; Philadelphia, 
April 21. 


Cunningham, Claude—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

David, Annie Louise—New York, April 6 (after- 
noon); Hightstown, N. J., April 6 (evening). 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Providence, R. I., April 
5; Savannah, April 7; Augusta, Ga., April 9; 
Allentown, Pa., April 15. 

Dunlap, Marguerite C.—Brooklyn, April s. 

Fredericks, Aage—Brooklyn, April 7. 

Gorham, Margaret—Boston, April 14. 

Griggs, John C.—Brooklyn, April 5, 12, 19 and 26. 

Grimm, Lotta—Cincinnati, April 7. 

Hall, Autumn—Erie, Pa., April 2 and 3. 

Halliday, Katharine—Gloucester, Mass., April 6; 
Boston, April 14. 

Hinkle, Florence—Reading, Pa., April 5; Newark, 
April 7; Taunton, Mass.; April 11; Keene, N. 


H., April 14; Philadelphia, April 19; Troy, 
April 20; Poughkeepsie, April 21; Brooklyn, 
April 26. 


Hodkinson, Emma Walton—Passaic, N. J., April 


d. 


Howland, William—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18- 
21. 

Hudson, Caroline—New York, April 7; Provi- 
dence, R. I., April 12; Brooklyn, April 14; 
Philadelphia, April 18; New York, April 19; 
East Orange, N. J., April 21; Westfield, N. J., 
April 22; Boston, April 24; Derby, Conn., 
April 28; Springfield, Mass., May 3; Albany, 
ee 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Youngstown, 
O., April 5; Ann Arbor, Mich., April 7. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Milwaukee, April 12; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 18-21. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Wilkes-Barre, April 2; Wash- 
ington, April 3; Charlottesville, Va., April 
4; Savannah, April 6 and 7; Augusta, April 8 
and 9g; Jacksonville, Fla., April 11 and 12; 
Spartanburg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chattanooga, 
April 18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 and 21; 
Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, April 23; 
Houston, Tex., April 25; Galveston, April 26; 
Waco, April 27; Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, 
April 29. 

Kerr, U. S.—New York, April 14; Warren, Pa., 
April 19; Erie, Pa., April 21; Oil City, Pa., 
April 22; New Haven, Conn., May 6. 

Keyes, Margaret—Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Kirby-Lunn, Mme.—Denver, April 11. 

Knight, Josephine—Fitchburg, Mass., April 13; 
Glens Falls, N. Y., April 14; York, Pa., April 
21; Bridgewater, Mass., April 22; Allentown, 
Pa., April 25. 

Kuester, Edith Haines—Brooklyn, April 7; New 
York, April 12. 

Langendorff, Mme.—New York, April 10 and 12. 

Lerner, Tina—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21. 

Martin, Frederick—Toledo, April 19. 

Miller, Christine—Kenilworth, Ill., April 5; 
Winona, Minn., April 7; Greensburg, Pa., 
April 11; New York, April 14, 18 and 19. 

Miller, Reed—Binghamton, April 1; Wilkes-Barre, 
April 2; Washington, April 3; Charlottesville, 
Va., April 4; Savannah, April 6 and 7; Augusta, 
April 8 and 9; Jacksonville, Fla., April 11 and 
12, Spartanburg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chat- 
tanooga, April 18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 
and 21; Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, April 
23; Houston, Tex., April 25; Galveston, April 
26; Waco, April 27; Dallas, April 28; Fort 
Worth, April 29. 


Mulford, Florence—Newark, March 27; Utica, N. 
Y., April 7; Spartanburg, N. C., April 13-14; 
Bristol, N. C., April 15; Orange, N. J., April 
20; Ithaca, N. Y., April 28. 

Nuno, James F.—Brooklyn, April s. 

Owens, Eleanor~Northampton, Mass., March 27; 
Brooklyn, April 2. 

Powell, Maud-—+San Francisco and Oakland, be- 
tween March 29 and April 5; Cleveland, April 
II. 

Ray, Amy—New York, April 8. 

Reynolds, Helen—Gloucester, 
Boston, April 14. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Philadelphia, 
Pawtticket, R. I., April 4. 

Sybil—Ann 


Mass., April 6; 


April 2; 


Sammis-McDermod, Arbor, Mich., 
May 18-21. 

Schumann-H eink—Milwaukee, April 7; Cincin- 
nati, O., May 3-7. 

Sembrich, Mme.—St. Joseph, Mo., April 8. 

Spencer, Janet—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, April 19 and 


26. 

Stojowski, Sigismond—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
April 20. 

Strong, Edward—Brooklyn, April 26. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Binghamton, April 1; 
Wilkes-Barre, April 2; Washington, April 3; 


Charlottesville, Va., April 4; Savannah, April 6 
and 7; Augusta, April 8 and 9; Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 11 and 12; Spartanburg, April 13, 
14 and 15; Chattanooga, April 18; Birmingham, 
April 19, 20 and 21; Mobile, April 22; New 
Orleans, April 23; Houston, Tex., April 25; 
Galveston, April 26; Waco, April 27; Dallas, 
April 28; Fort Worth, April 29. 

Wells, John Barnes—Orange, N. J., 
Memphis, Tenn., April 12. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Brooklyn, April 5; Ridge- 
wood, N. J., April 67 Summit, N. J., April 12; 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., April 14; Princeton, N. 
J., April 16; Flushing, April 19; New York, 
April 21; Carlisle, Pa., April 23; Chicago, 
April 25; Ithaca, N. Y., April 29. 

Wiliams, Evan—Cincinnati, May 3-7. 

Winkler, Leopold—Paterson, N, J., Aprjl 26, 


April 7; 


Witherspoon, Herbert—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21. 
Wycof, Eva Emmet—Syracuse, April 1t. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Aborn Opera Company—Bo:ton, April 11. 

Abt Plectrum Quartet—Newark, N. J., April 26; 
New York, April 27. 

American String Quartet—Cambridge, Mass., 
April s. 

Ann Arbor Festival—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18, 
19, 20 and 21, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, April 2; 
Providence, April 5; Boston, April 8 and 9; 
New Bedford, Mass., April 12; Boston, April 
15, 16, 22 and 23; Cambridge, April 28; Boston, 
April 29 and 30. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
2; Chicago, April s. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Lincoln, Neb., April 5; 
Omaha, April 7; Emporia, Kan., April 8; Den- 
ver, April 11; Greeley, Colo., April 12; Boul- 
der, Cal., April 13; Sau Francisco and Cali- 
fornia points, April 17-30. 

Kaufman String Quartet—New York, April 3. 

Kneisel Quartet-—New York, April 5; Philadel- 
phia, April 11; Colorado Springs, Colo., April 
27. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, April ro. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, April 19. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, April 16. 

Pittsburg Festival Orchestra—Erie, Pa., 
2 and 3. 

Reynolds Trio—Boston, April 13. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, April 9, 10 and 12. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, April 29. 

Symphony Society of New York—Wilkes-Barre, 
April 2; Washington, April 3; Charlottesville, 
Va., April 4; Savannah, April 6 and 7; Augusta, 
April 8 and 9; Jacksonville, Fla., April 11 and 
12; Spartanburg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chat- 
tanooga, April 18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 
and 21; Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, April 
23; Houston, Tex., April 25; Galveston, April 
26; Waco, April 27; Dallas, April 28; Fort 
Worth, April 29. 

Thomas Orchestra—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 18-21. 

Teronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, April 2. 


Cincinnati, April 





April 
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Nervous and Inexperienced Host (rising hurriedly at the conclusion of a song) 
—Ladies and er—gentlemen, before he started to—er—sing, Mr. Bawnall asked me 
to apologize for his—er—voice, but I—er—I omitted to do so—er—so I er—apolo- 


gize now'—M. A. P. 





_ Easter music at Calvary Baptist Church, 
in West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
was rendered by the Calvary Quartet and 
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chorus, under the direction of Edward 
Morris Bowman, as follows: Morning— 
Choir Processional, “The Day of Resur- 
rection,” Webb; “Praise God, from Whom 
All Blessings Flow,” Bourgeois; “Awake 
Up, My Glory,” Barnby; “Gloria Patri,” 
Greatorex: “Awake, Thou That Sleepest,” 
Fisher; Prayer, “Antiphon,” Bowman; 
“Welcome, Happy Morning,” Calkin; con- 
tralto solo, “Hosanna” (Bessie Bowman- 
Estey), Granier; Ascription, “The Hallelu- 
jah” (“The Messiah”), Handel; organ post- 
lude, Grand Offertoire in G Major, Wely. 
Evening—Choir Processional, “Crown Him 
with Many Crowns,” Elvey; “The Day of 
Resurrection,” Berwald; “As It Began to 
Dawn,” Chaffin; Ancient Easter hymn, 
“Praise to Our God” (sixteenth century). 
Vulpius; “Jesus Christ Is Risen To-Day,” 
Lyra Davidica; Choir Recessional, “O 
Happy Day,” Rimbault. 





A concert was recently given by the 
Thursday Musical Club of Grand Forks, 
N. D.. The soloists were Miss Hurlburd 
and Mr. Rowland, pianists, and Mmes. 
Server and Corey and Mr. Mills, vocalists. 
The program included Saint-Saéns’s G 
Minor Piano Concerto and songs by 
Strauss, Weingartner, Foote, Harris, Willis, 


Rogers, Schytte, Rachmaninoff, Baril and 
Schneider. 


A Tenor’s Rebuke 


Roger, the great French tenor, a sensitive 
soul, was prone to take offence at any slight, 
whether intentional or not. On one occasion 
he was engaged for 1,200 francs to sing at 
the house of a wealthy financier. Roger 
sang his first song magnificently, but no one 
paid him the slightest attention, and the 
guests continued to talk their loudest. Pres- 
ently the host thought the time had come 
for another song, and sent for Roger. He 
could not be found, and that evening was 
seen no more. Next day there came a note 
from him, accompanied by 1,500 francs. The 
note ran something like this: 

“T have the honor to return the 1,200 
francs which I received for singing at your 
function, and I beg leave to add 300 francs 
thereto for having so greatly disturbed the 
conversation of your guests.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


The first chamber concert ever given at 
Dartmouth College by its own members 
took place March 21, and received hearty 





appreciation from a large audience. It was 
given under the direction of Henry Wells, 
instructor in French and a musician of at- 
tainments, pupil of Loeffler in Boston and 
César Thomson in Brussels. Besides Mr. 
Wells, who was first violin, the quartet was 
composed of students Frederick Greenwood, 
second violin; Guy Lewis, viola, and Roy 
Lewis, ’cello. The program was ambitious 
and difficult, but the quartet had everything 
to be proud of in the evident enjoyment 
which was given to the discriminating audi 
ence. 





Lansing-Austin Recital 


Mary Lansing, contralto, and Florence 
Austin, violinist, will be heard in a joint 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall on the evening 
of April 12. Edith Haines-Kuester will play 
some of the accompaniments, and the pro- 
gram will include Vitali’s “Chaconne,” 
songs by Marcello, Scarlatti, Handel, Mey- 
erbeer, Franz, Masse, Haines-Kuester, Ron- 
ald, Ware and Willeby, Viotti’s Violin Con- 
certo in A Minor, a Bach minuet, Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen” and shorter violin num- 
bers by Fiorillo, MacDowell, Bizet and 
Musin. 
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Slézak, the tenor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is a practical joker. Other 
members of the company have often to 
bear the brunt of his wit. 

Schmedes, the Vienna tenor who sang in 
this country last season, was a favorite 
victim. Even in the still hours he knew no 
safety. 

It was two o'clock in the morning, when, 
unable to rest with a clear conscience, Slé- 
zak arose to enjoy himself without one. 

“Are you Herr Schmedes?” he called 
through the telephone in broken German, 
fitting the character. 

“Yes,” came in sleepy impatience, “Herr 
Schmedes, the tenor.” 

Yes, of course, “the tenor.” What other 
would at that hour have stickled for com- 
plete identification ? 

“How fortunate,” was the ambiguous re- 
joinder. “Iam Lord Morley, at Hotel Bris 
tol.” 

“Delighted, I am sure.” 

The voice sounded now quite awake. A 
distinguished foreigner, of a nation not 
noted for its impulsiveness, covld not sleep 
without a word with him! 


“Who is singing in ‘Lohengrin’ Monday 
night?” sped to him over the wire. 

“TI, Schmedes,” the answer rang, with an 
inference of pleasing news. 

“Ah!” Deep, startling disappointment 
freighted the word. “I had hoped it was 
Slézak ; they say he sings so beautifully.”- 
Chicago Post. 

x * * 

J. Powell Jones, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, had called up a promi- 
nent citizen and talked him into buying $3 
worth of tickets for the Harmonic Club 
concert the next evening. 

Jones forgot to mail the tickets until after 
he had left the office, but on his way down 
Euclid avenue he thought of it and dropped 
in at a haberdasher’s place, where he bor- 
rowed an envelope, addressed it and sent 
the tickets on their way. 

Two or three days later the prominent 
business man stopped Jones on the street 
and began to talk to him as unkindly as if 
he were a beef trust magnate. 

“You're a nice one, you are,” he observed, 
sarcastically. “You forgot to send me those 
concert tickets, and in order to put in the 
time that evening I took some people out 
to dinner and it cost me $. I think I'll 
make you pay me the nine.” 

Jones hastened to explain how he had 
mailed the tickets in plenty of time; men- 
tioning that he had used an envelope from 
a well-known Euclid avenue haberdasher. 

The business man stopped to think and 
his eyes dilated. “By jingo!” he exclaimed 
“T remember seeing that letterhead now, but 
I supposed it was a bill they were sending 
me, and I threw it into the waste-basket 
without so much as opening it.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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